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l¥ win be extreta^y 'uscifti?, tliottgh>iMC abMhitdly poMtmry, ior 
pupils of every age to itadjr tbe ^ Pirtt heaMWBmi-*tpwi¥im»B JUh e^m^ 
mencin^ thid treatiie'. There is an iiilimale eooneiim betvpan 1^ 
twe, tfioagh thitf H avt tf^endent on the other. R iehoped tlwit tfcif 
wfH be fbntid less diffiecdt than otfaertrealiaee ontiw sufajecty for thoaa 
who haire notisid^ed^e '< Pinrt lieMDBh.^' . , • ., 

Pupils htay eoMmen^e the ** Plwt I ^eo e e i i e^* leadiwrtageyae mmi «i 
they can read the exaraplea ; and eren beibte they oai» ncd^ it'^wW 
be found very uaefhl to ask them questions from k. Tliie«niy hO'do** 
by other pvtpHs'whoiiMrealfeadf sHidied it. Those who eemnence 
eaily, ibay generany>i>btnn snffioient kaowMgeof itby^tbetimodi^ 
srs eight or nine yee» dUL They may thea i^ i w p— nee Ihii. ' . 
, ThivBeqnel eanssrts of two parts. The lurat oentains n ooursa nf 
ecampleB for the HkistratioB ejid ap^ieation of the pitiieiples. The 
second part contains a devek^ement of the ptincipjbs; The actielee 
are nnmbeied m tfaetwe, so/as tooonespond with eanh other. Tk» 
twtf puts are to bestndled^lQgethes, when the pnpil ieoldeneii^ to 
eompreheiid the second pwrt by rending it hinigBK When hoihnn 
perfomod aN the examplee in an vrtsele in the first part, he shonld. be 
i^oiredto recite ^e eoraeeponding wtiele in the second part, neft 
▼erbattm, but to give a good acconnt of the reasoning. Whnn <hn 
principle is well undsrstood, the rises' wfaisli are printed in Itafies 
shonid be eommitted to «ieniOry. At eedi «eeilaliOny*the firel thinf 
should be torequirethe pupil to give m praelKal-ex£nple, invoMng 
the principle to be explainedi«nd then an expjnnnliott of tbeiprineiple 
itself f 

' When the pupil is to learn thtonse of %ures<lbrlhnlhMt time^ i|/is 
best to explain to him the nature of 4hanas'i» Ait. I., to about three 
or finir places ; and then require him to writs some nnmbers. Then 
give him som^ of th^ first esamples in Art. II., without telling him 
what to do. lie wilf idiscdver what is to be dnnof and invent a way 
to do it. Let him p erl b r m several in hie own way, and then nnggntt 
jt^mv method M'HttlB difiHwent from his, and nearer the conunen 
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mMbd. iflmnaMy eoraprehemb ic, he wiU be pjeend with it, 
uid adopt it. If he does not, his mind ie licit jet prepered tat Hf tmd 
fliotild be tdlowed to cotftinee his own wej longer, and tben heboold 
be waggettted agtin. After fae ie familiar with that, sagfeM aaother 
tnediod, somewhat nearer the common method, and ee on, mrtil he 
learns the best method. NW^r nife him to adopt anj method «Mil 
he understands It, tmd h pleased idth it. In somie ^ the ailieles, it 
may perhaps be necessary for yoMi^ p^tb to p ei ibim move eommplee 
than are given in the hook. 

Wh^A-th^ pdpt if to vedMientte fmthipih»tieit, giv» tarn eto^erthe 
Ami eimmples^ in Atr^ €11^ eb if it were an mmmple a Addltimi. He 
mSi #rtte H dvwn m audi. Bnt if he ie ftoiliar with the « Fimt 
hmtMmj" b&HAlYpMnMf perltom i»ai mniiiplif lien «itho«thBow- 
CH|^ If. fVlMft he #Mi tM», snggeet to hita, that he need not write the 
An m ber but once. Afterwirdb reeehimend to him to write a number 
tfr ihew how mmy tim^s ho repeated it, leM he shonid .forget tt 
TbenteB Mm tharit is IMlipUcstioii. Froeoeil in a simifatf manaer 
#itfa tl^ (Mhef niies. ' . 

One generU maxim to be observed with pnpito of evmy.age, in 
MTKir ti^tdl them diredly how to perfbnm any enimpto. If a p«pil 
ie imahle to peHbiw mr ooiaMpie, it is ^neftMf hemiwi he does not 
ftd^ omnp t ehe nd the oh)ee$ ef it. The object ehoald be ojqilained, 
Md soHW^aeiiieDi asited, «4rieh .wiU- hare a ieikteney to meal tho 
prinmples necessary. If thift doervet si» ee<d» hie mind k not pro* 
ptired PMtitiM^ ho mMl he leipiimt tsremwHne it moie hf hiameli; 
rndtM^t^vimtmrim «»f die ptfUciplee which H invelTes. it m nselem 
IhrfahhidpMformHhefbfeMfemiBdiepvepatediotit* AAefhebae 
hee« I6ld, he is stiiefietf^' and wiM wuk be wtilmg to euoahto the 
^ ft iclf fa , mvd he w^ he no better prqmmd ibr another oaae of the 
mane k&d, than he wns hifdm. When ti& pupil haows that he is not 
t&imtfM, h^Pknmm to iiyiiu d ^ Mmself ; aad iHieh he onee oon* 
tMUMk Ihto'hnMt. &f ttfldentahdhif whit hv does, he wiH not easily he 
p m mOM <m* to 3«ianyidlmg which he does not nademtaad. 
"-BmMpA ^emlildeNRieiw indaoe><lhe anther to thiiie^- that when a 
priacipie is to be taught, practical Questions should firit be propeeedi 
CKi% being Mn»tvefeie«teilclfa» win ehow the cemhHietloa in die 
iittfffeir lirmmer, ali# that the ari nihe w ba so emsJI that the operation 
thai! ikot be dfffiti^; ^^ien a proper idea Is fc t me d of the nature 
iMime^tf the^iembihlitimi^^ dte method of soMnlf theee qnestiens 
with li^e nmnhen ehoidd be attended to. This mithod, on trial 
hai mKctfCdedbeymid hit oxpectaflons: PrasHeal enamplCs not only 
sh«^ M oneo the oh^ to be aodempliahed, bat thef twnXl^ mwl 
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'the imagination in uttfbldin^ tiM prini»ple tod diiooTering the opm- 
tions reqniaSte for die soIdtioB. 

Tikis- principle is made the iMsis of this trtetise ; viz. whenever a 
new combination is introduced, it is done with practical examples, 
proposed in such a manner As to show- what it is, and as much as 
poesiUe/ how it is to be performed. The examples are so small that 
the pupil may easily reason upon them, and that there will be no 
difficulty in the operation itself untfl the combination is well 'under- 
stood. In this way it is believed that the leadii^;'' idea which the 
pupil will obtain of each combination, will be the effect which will be 
produced by it, rather than how to pei'fbrin it^^ though the latter will 
i>e sufficiently weU understood. 

The second part contains an analytical developement of the princi* 
'pies. Almost all the examples used for this purpose are practicaL 
Care has been taken to make every principle depend as little as 
possible upon others. Young persons cannot well follow a course of 
reasoning where one principle is built upon another. Besides, a prin- 
ciple is always less underwood by every one, in proportion as it is 
made to depend on others. •• ' 

in tracing the principles, several distinctions have been made whieh 
have not generally been made. They are principally in division of 
whole iiumbers, and in division of whole numbers by factions, and 
fractions by fractions. There are some instances also of combinations 
being classed together, which others have kept separate. 

As the purpose is to give the learner a knowledge <^the principles, 
k is necessaiy to have the variety of examples under each principle 
as great as possible. The usual method of arrangement, acoording to 
subjects, has been on this account entirely rejected, and the ariange- 
ment has been made according to principles. Many diffi»rent subjects 
come under the same principle ; and different parts' of the same sub- 
ject frequently come under di^rent principles. When the principles 
are well understood, very few subjects will require a particular rale, 
and if the pupil is properly introduced to them, he Vill underataad 
them better without a rule than with one. Besides, he will be betle? 
prepared for the cases which occur in bushiess, as he will be obliged 
to meet them there without a^ame. The different subjects, as they 
are generally arranged, often embtfrrass the learner. When he meets 
with a name with which he is not acquainted, and a rule attached to 
it, he is frequently at a loss, when if he saw the example without tte 
name, he would not. hesitate at all. 

The manner of performing examples will appear new to many» but 
Mf mUJ be found muob more agreeable to the practice of men of biMi* 



ACiBs ftod mo of 0ei«iice |[«ii«ral|y, Umo those conuuonlj (band iii 
books. This is the method of those that nndfiprtwid the <obj»ct. INbe 
others, weire invented m a snbstitttte for underftandi^f. 

The nth qf thr^e is entirely omitted. Tliis hat been considered 
useless in Fraoce, fo^ j^po^ yMn« thoiifh.it hfs bfen i«taioed in their 
books. Those who understand the principles sufficiently to cempre- 
bend the netiue of the role of three, can dg n^nch better without it 
lliaii with, it, for when it is needy it ohicnres, rather than lUnstrates, 
the si|bjj|»t to which it is applied. The pri^qiple of the mle of three 
i» similar to the combinations in Art. XVI. 

^Tbe rule, qf PoffitipUvlMis he^n omitted. ,This is an artificial rule, 
the principle of which cannot be well understood without the aid of 
AJ|;ebra : and when A]|gebra is understood, Position is useless. Be- 
sides, all the examples which can be performed by Position, may be 
porfoimed much more easily, and in a manner perfectly intellifible, 
.without it. The manner in which they are performed is similar to 
that of Algebra, but without Algebraic notation. The principle of 
false pcnfiofif properly so called, is applied, only to quaations where 
there are not sufficient data to solve them directly. 

Powers and roots, thoi%h ari^nietical operations, come more pro- 
perly witlun the province of Algebra. 

There are no apswers to the examples given in the book. A key b 
published separately for teachers, containing the answers and solutions 
c(f the most difficult exampleH. 
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AMTHMETIC. 



PART I. 



ADDITION- 
TsE student may perform the following examples in h0 

1. James has 3 cents and Charles has 5 ; how many ha?« 
A^ix>tht • 
' i, Charles bought 3 bunns for 16 cents, a qoart of cher* 
ries for 8 cents, and 2 oranges for 12 cents ; how many cents 
did he lay oul 1 

3. A man bought a hat for B* dollars, a coat for 27 dollars, 
ft pair of boots for S'-dollars, aad. a vest for 7 dollars; how 
many dollars did the whole come to ? 

4. A man bought a firkin of butter for 8 dollars, a /quarter 
of veal for 45 celits, and a barrel of cider for 3 dollars and 25 
cents ; how much did he give for the whole ? 

■5. A man sdd a horse for 127 dollars, a load of hay for 15 
dollars, and 3 barrels of cider for 12 ddlars ; how moch did 
he receive for the whole 1 

6. A man travelled 27 miles in one day, 15 miles the next 
day, and 8 miles the next ; how many miles did he travel in 
the whole 1 

7* A man received 42 dollars and 37 cents of one person, 
4 dollars and 66 cents of another, and 7 dollars and 83 cents 
of a third ; how much did he receive in the whole ? 

8. I received 25 dollars and 58 cents of one man, 45 dol- 
lars and 83 cents of another, and 8 dollars aiid 39 cents of a 
third ; how much did I receive in the whole t 

The two last examples may be performed in the mind, but 
they will be rather difficult. A more convenient method 
will soon be found. 
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1. 


Write in word^ the following plumbers. 




27 24 


10,000 




35, 


25 


20,090 




58 


26 


. 50,705 




63 


27 


67,081 




70 


29 


300,050 




84 


29 


476,089 




96 


30 


707,720 




100 


31 


1,000,370 




' , loa 


32 


5,600,073 




110 


33 


8,081,30S 




118 


84 


59,006,34] 




127 


35 


305,870,400 




308 


36 


590,047,606 




520 

a 


37 


1,000,000,090 




738 


38 


8^0,000,387 




1,000 


39 


45,007,070,0ay 




1^1 


40 


680,98040(^700 


. 


1,010 


41 


50,787,667,000,500 




1,100 


42 ' 


e70,000,888,00a,908 




1,018 


43 


68,907,605 




2,107 


44. 


56,000,034,750 




3,250 


45 


6,703,720,000^1^ 



5,796 

. Write ill figures the following numbers. 
Thirty-four. 
Fifty-seven. 
Sixty-three. 
Eighty. ' 

One hundred. 
One hundred and one. 
One hundred and ten. 
Three hundred and eleven. 
Five hundred and seventeen. 
Eight hundred and fifty. 
Nine hundred and eighty-six. 
On^ thousand and one. 
One thousand and ten. . , 

Three thousand, one hundred and one. 
Five thousand dnd inxty. 



n. ADDITION. la 

16. Ten thousand and five. 

17. Thirty thousand, ^e hundred, and four. 

18. Sixty-seven thousand, and forty. 

19. Five hundred thousand, and seventy-ono* 

20. Two hundred and seven thousand, six hundred. 

21. Four millions, sixty thousand, and eighty-four. 

22. Ninety-seven millions, thirty-five thousand, eight hun- 
dfed and five. 

^f 23. Fifty miSions, seventy thousand, and eight 

24. Three hundred millions, and fifty-seven. 

25. Two billions, fifly-three millions, three hundred and 
five thousand, two hundred. 

26. Fifty billions, two hundred and seven millions, sixtjh 
•even thousand, two hundred. 

27. Eighty-seven millions, and sixty-three. 

28. Six hundred billions, two hundred and seven thousand^ 
and three. ^ 

29. Thirty-five trillions, nine millions, and fifiy-eight 

30. Six hundred and fif\y-seven trillions, seven billions, 
ninety-seven thousand, and sixty-seven. 

31. Seventy millions, two hundred and fifty thousand, 
three hundred and sixtv-seven. 

32. Four hundred and seven trillions, and eighty-seven 
thousand. 

33. Thirty-five billions, ninety-eight thousand, one hun» 
dred. 

34. Forty millions, two hundred thousand, and seventy* 
four. 

35. Eighty-three millions, seven hundred and sixty-three 
thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven. 



ADDITION. 

II. 1.* A man bought a watch .for fifty-eight dollars, a 
cane for five dollars, a hat for ten dollars, and a pair of boots 
for six dollars. What did he give for the whole ? 

2.. In an orchard there are six rows of trees ; in the two 
first rows, there are fifteen trees in each row ; in the third 
row, seventeen ; in the fourth row, eleven ; in the fifth row. 

* ^ee First L^ioiis, lect. I. 
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eight ; and in the sixth row, nineteen. How many trees are 
there in.the orchard ? , ^^ 

3. Four men bought a pie<^!^ land ; the first gave sixty- 
three dollarsi^ the second, •Jventy-eig^t ; the third, forty- 
five; and the fourth, twe^ty-t}|ree, tl0w much did they 
give for the land 1 £ \ *^ 

4. In an orchard, 19 trees bear cherries, twenty-eight bear 
peaches, 8 bear plums, mnd '54 bear apples. How many 
trees are there in the orchard ? 

5. How many days are there in $ year, there being in Ja- 
nuary 31 days ; in February 28 ; in March 31 ; in April 30; 
in May 31 ; in June 30 ; in July 31 ; in August 31 ; in Sep- 
tember 30 ; in October 31 ; in November 30 ; in Decem- 
ber 31 T 

6. The distance from Portland (in Maine) to Boston, is 
114 miles; from Boston to Providence, 40 miles; from 
Providence to New Haven 122 miles; from New Haven to 
New York, 88 miles ; from New York to Philadelphia, 95 
miles ; from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 102 miles ; from 
Baltimore to Charleston, S. C. 716 miles ; from Charleston 
to Savannah, 110 miles. How many miles is it froin Port^ 
land to Savannah ? 

7. What number of dollars are there in four bags ; the 
first containing 275 dollars; the second, 356; the third, 
178 ; the fourth, 69 1 ' , 

8. How many times does the hammer of a clock strike ia 
5J4 hours ? 

Note. At 1 o'clock it strikes once, at 2 o'clock it striken 
twice, &.C. 

9. A man has four horses ; the first is worth sixty-seven 
dollars ; the second is worth eighty-four dollars ; the third is 
worth one hundred and twenty dollars ; and the fourth is 
worth one hundred and eighty-seven doUaca; and he has 
four saddles worth twelve dollars apiece. How much are the 
horses and saddles worth ? 

10. A man owns five houses ; for the first he receives a 
rent of 427 dollars ; for the second, 763 dollars ; for the 
third, 654 dollars ; for the fourth, 500 dollars ; and for the 
fifth, 325 dollars ; and the rest of his income is 3,250 dol- 
lars. What is his whole income ? 

11. A gentleman owns five farms.; the first is worth 
11,500 dollars ; the second, 3,057 dollars ; the third, 2,468 
dollars ; the fourth, 9,462 dollars; and the fifth, 850 dollars; 
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•nd he owns a house worth 15,000 dollars, a carriage worth 
753 dollars, and two horses worth 175 dollars apiece. How 
much are they all worth 1 

' 12. A merchant bought four pieces of cloth, each piece 
containing 57 yards. For the first piece he gave 235 dol- 
krs ; for the second, 384 dollars ; for the third, 327 dollars ; 
and for the fourth, 486 dollars. How many yards of cloth 
did he buy 1 How much did he give for the whole ? 

13. In 1818 the navy of the United States consisted of 
three 74s ; five 44 gun frigates ; three 30s ; two 32s ; one 
20 ; ten 18s. How many guns did they all carry ? 

14. Suppose it requires 050 men to man a 74 ; 475 to 
man a 44 ; 275 to man a 36 ; 350 to man a 32 ; 200 to man 
a 20 ; and 180 to man an 18. How many men would it 
take to man the whole ? 

15. The hind quarters of a cow weighed one hundred and 
five pounds each ; the fore quarters weighed ninety-four 
pounds each ; the hide weighed sixty-three pounds ; and the 
tallow seventy-six pounds. What was the* whple weight of 
the cow ? 

16. A man bought a barrel of flour for 6 dollars, and sold 
it so as to gain 2 dollars. How much did he sell it for t 

17. I bought a quantity of salt for 18 dollars, and sold it 
for 7 dollars more than I gave for it ; how much did I sell 
it for? 

18. A man bought three hogsheads of molasses for 132 
dollars, and sold it so as to gain 2$ dollar^ ; how much did 
he sell it for ? / 

19. A man being asked his age, answered that he 
was twenty-seven years old when he was married, and 
that he had been married thirty-nine years. How old was 
he? 

20. A mail being asked his age, answered that he had 
passed the 19 first years of his life in America, and that he 
had afterwards spent 7 years in Germany, 13 years in France, 
3 years in Holland, and 24 years in England. How old 
was he ? 

21. A merchant bought four hogsheads of wine for four 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars, and sold it again for ninety- 
four dollars more than he gave for it. How much did he 
sell it for ? 

22. A man commenced trade with three thousand, two 
hundred and fifly dollars ; afler trading for some Unve^ he 
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feand he had gained two hundred and thirtynseven dollars. 
How much had he then ? 

23. Money was first made at Argos, eight hundred and 
ninety-four years before Christ. How long has it been in 
use at this date, 1822 ? 

24. The war between Great Britain and the American 
colonies commenced in 1775 and continued 8 years. In 
what year was the war concluded 1 

25. General Washington was born in the year 1732, and 
was 67 years old when he died. In what year did he die ? 

26. The first tragedy was acted at Athens, on a cart, by 
Thespis,. five hundred and thirty-six years before Christ. 
How many years is it since ? 

27. What was the number of inhabitants in the New 
England States, in 1820, there being in 

Main^ 298,335 

New Hampshire 244,161 

Vermont 235,764 

Massachusetts 523,287 

. Rhode Island 83,059 

Connecticut 275,248 ? 

28. What was the number of inhabitants in the Mid- 
dle States, there being in 

New York 1,372,812 

New Jersey 277,575 

Pennsylvania 1,049,398 

Delaware * 72,749 

Maryland 407,350 ? 

29. What was the number of inhabitants in the following 
States, there being in 

Virginia 1,065,366 

North Carolina 638,829 

South Carolina 490,309 

Georgia 340,989 

Kentucky 564,317 

Tennessee 422,dl3 

Alabama 127,901 

Mississippi 75,448 

Louisiana 153,407 ? 

30. What was the number of inhabitants in the following 
States, there being in 

Ohio 581,434 

Jadiana 147,178 
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Dlinois 65,211 

Missouri 66,586 

Arkansas Territory 14,979 

Michigan Territory 8,896 

District of Columbia 33,039 ? 

31. What was the whole number of inhabitants in the 
United Statea in 1820 ? • 

32. Add together the following nanibers ; 32,753 ; 2,047 ; 
8^,397 ; 47,640. 

33. What is the s€ini of the following nambera ; 30 ; 843 ; 
30,804; 387,643; 13; 8,406,127; 4; 900,600? 

34. What is the soni of the following numbers, three mil- 
lions and seven thousand ; thirty4ive ; four hundred and 
eighty-seven ; two thousand and forty-three ; ninety-six mil- 
lions, thirty-four thousand, and forty-two ; and seventeen ? 



MULTIPLICATION. 

III. 1.* What will two barrels of rum cost, at 27 dollan 
% barrel ? 

2. What will 3 hogsheads of molasses amount to, at 26 
dollars a hogshead ? 

3. What will 14 pounds of veal come to, at 4 cents a 
pound 2 

4. What will seventeen pounds of beef cost, at five cent* 
% pound ? 

5. What will five cows cost at 19 dollars apiece 1 

6. What will 3 oxen cost at 47 dollars apiece ? 

7. What cost 15 yards of cloth at 8 dollars a yard ? 

8. What cost 26 barrels of cider at 4 dollars a barrel ? 

9. What cost 98 barrels of flour at T dollars a barrel 1 

10. What cost 794 barrels of flour at 9 dollars a barrel 1 

11. There is an orchard consisting of 9 rows of trees, and 
there are 57 trees in each row. How many trees are there 
in the orchard. 

12. A man bought 8 pieces of cloth, each piece contain- 
ing 38 yards', at 7 dollars a yard. How many yards were 
there, and what did he give for the whole ? 

13. A man bought 9 pieces of broadcloth, each piece con- 

* See Firat Leasona, sect. IL 
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taining 47 yards, at 6 dollars a yard ; and 25 barrels of floor 
at 7 dollars a barrel. What did he give for the whole ? 

14. A merchant bought a hogshesid of wine, at the rate of 
2 dollars a gallon ; what did it come to T 

WINE MEASURE. 

4 gi]l8l(gl.) make 1 pint marked pL 

2 pints 1 quart qt. 

4 quarts 1 gallon gaL 

31^ gedlons 1 barrel or half hhd. bbL 

63 gallons 1 hogshead hhd. 

2 hogsheads I pipe or butt p. or k 

2 pipes 1 tun T. 

By this measure brandy, spirits, perry, cider, mead, vine- 
gar, and oil are measured. 

15. At 3 dollars a gallon, what will 2 pipes of wine costt 

16. At 4 cents a gill, what will 1 pint of brandy cost ? 

17. At 5 cents a gill what will 1 quart of wine cost f 
What will 1 gallon cost ? 

Note* Since 100 cents make 1 dollar, it will be easy Id 
te)l how many dollars there are in any number of cents. 

18. At 8 cents a quart, what will 1 hhd. of molassea 
come to ? 

19. How many pints are there in 87 quarts 1 

20. How many gills are there in 174 pints ? 

21. How many quarts are there in 1 hhd. of wine 1 

22. How many quarts are there in 4 hhds. of brandy t 

23. How many pints are there in one hhd. of molasses t 

24. How many pints are there in I pipe ? 

25. How many gills are there in 1 hhd ? 

26. How many gills are there in 1 T. ? 

27. How many quarts in 8 gals. 2 quarts 1 

28. How many pints in 4 gals. 3 qts. 1 pint 1 

29. How many gallons in 3 hhds. 42 gals. ? 

30. How many quarts in 1 p. 1 hhd. ? 

31. How many pints in 1 hhd. 35 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. ? 

32. How many gills in 3 hhds. 27 gals. 1 qt. 1 pt 3 gis. f 
'33. A man having 1 T. of wine, retailed it at 5 cents a 

gill, how much did it come to ? 

34. A man bought a quarteir of beef, weighing 237 pooodt, 
at 7 cents a pound. How much did it cost 1 

S5. How many are 3 times 784 1 



IV. HUI^TIPLICATION. It 

96b How manj are 5 times 1,328 ? 

37. Howjmany are nine times 87,4361 

38. Multiply 2,487 by 8. 

39. Multiply 820,438 by 7. 

40. Multiply 13,052,068 by 5. 

rV. 1. What will 18 oxen cost at 57 dollars apiece t 
Note. Find first what 6 oxen will cost, and^8 oxen will 

cost 3 times as much. Perform the following examples in » 

similar manner. 

2. What would 14 chests of tea cost, at 87 doUars a chest t 

3. A merchant bought 84 pieces of linen, at 16 dollan 
•piece ; how much did it come to 7 

4. A merchant bought 15 hogsheads of wine, at 97 dol> 
lars a hogshead. How much did the whole amount to ? 

5. A merchant sold 20 hhds. of brandy at 2 dollars & ffi^l- 
lon. How much did each hogshead amount to t How 
much did the whole amount tp t 

6. What would 28 bales of cotton come to, at 75 dolhuv* 
balet 

60 seconds (sec) make 
60 minutes 
24 hours 

7 days 

4 weeks 
13 months i day & 6 hours, \ | 
or 365 days and 6 hours ]^1^ J- 

12 calendar months 1 year 

7. If a man can earn eight dollars in a week, how muck 
can he earn in a year ? 

8. If the expenses of a man's family are 32 dollars a week, 
what will they amount to in a year ? What in 2 years t 

9. How many hours are there in a week ? 

10. How many minutes are there in a day T 

11. How many minutes are there in a week 1 

12. How many hours are there in 2 mo. 3d.'! 

13. If a man can travel 7 miles in an hour, how far can 
he travel in 8 days, when the days are 9 hours long ? 

14- If a sbip sail 11 miles in an hour, how far would it 
sail at that rate in one day, or 24 hours 1 

15. If a ship sail 8 miles in an honr^ how far would it 
sail at that rate in 18 days ? 



TIMB. 






1 minute^ 


marked 


miD. 


1 hour 




h. 


Iday 




d. 


1 week 




w» 


1 month 




■KK 



»* 
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16. Suppose a cistern has a cock which conveys 37 gal- 
Ions into it in an half hour, how much would run into it in 1 
d. 8h. 

17. If a man can earn 18 dollars in a calendar month, how 
much would he earn in 7 y. 8 mo. ? 

18. In one year how many minutes 1 

19. In tw^ y. 3 mo. 18 ^. how many days ? 

20. A cannon ball at its first discharge, flies at the rate 
4>f about 9 miles in a minute ; how far would it fly at that 
rate in 24 hours 1 How far in 15 days ? 

21. MuHiply 
22. 

2a 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29.* 

30. 

31. 

42. What would 17 loads of hay come to at 26 dollars a 
load ? 

Note* F,irst find the price of 16 loads, and then add the 
price of 1 kmd. Perform the following examples in a similar 
manner. 

43. What would 17 oxen cost, at 87 dollars apiece ? 

44. What would 87 pounds of tobacco cost, at 23 cents a 
pound 1 

45. What would 28 pounds of sugar cost, at 13 cents a 
pound ? 

46. What would 59 bushels of potatoes cost, at 38 cents a 
bushel ? 

47. What costs 1 hhd. of molasses at 37 cents a gallon ? 

48. 
49. 



87 bj 


rl4 


32. 


Multiply 21,378 by 36 


321 


15 


33. 


825 42 


463 


16 


34. 


164 45 


275 


18 


35. 


1,163 48 


144 


21 


36. 


9,876 49 


2,107 


24 


37. 


40,073 54 


381 


25 


38. 


'3,502 56 


1,234 


27 


39. 


1^ 63 


3,002 


28 


40. 


308 74 


4,381 


32 


41. 


1,437 81 


11,962 


35 







Multiply 



50. 
51. 



19 by 17 

37 19 

106 23 

141 34 



52. MulUpIy 206 by 38 

53. 314 47 

54. 203 58 

55. 715 67 



V. 1. What cost 5 pounds of beef at 10 cents a pound ? 
2. What will 12 barrels of flour come to, at 10 dollars a 
barrel 7 
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Note, Observe that when yoa multiply by 10, it it done 
by annexing a zero to the right of the number ; and by 100^ 
it is done by annexing two zeros, d&c. ; and find the reason 
why. 

3. What would a hogshead of wine come to, at ten cents 
A pint ? 

4. If 10 men can do a piece of work in 7 days, how many 
days will it take 1 man to do it ? 

5. What woald an ox, weighing 873 pounds, come to, al 
10 cents a pound ? 

6. If 100 men were to receive 8 dollars apiece, how many 
dollars would they all receive ? 

7. If 27 men were to receive 100 dollars apiece, how many 
dollars would they all receive ? 

FEDERAL MONET. 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cent marked c 

10 cents 1 dime d. 

10 dimes 1 dollar dol. or f • 

10 dollars 1 eagle E. 

8. In 3 dimes how many cents ? 

9. In 5 dollars how many dimes t How many cents f 

10. In 17 dollars how many cents 7 

11. In 83 cents how many mills T 

12. In 753 dols. how many cents t 

13. In 1 doL how many mills 1 

14. In 84 dols. how many mills ? 

15. In 7 dols. and 53 cents, how many cents t 

16. In 183 dols. and 14 cents, how many cents 1 

17. In 283 dols. 43 cents and 8 mills, how many mills? 

18. In 8246 dols. 2 d. 5 c. 6 m. how many mills ? 

It is usual to write dollars and cents in the following man- 
ner : 43 dols. 5. d. 7 c. and 4 mills, is written $43,574. 
The character 9 written before shows that it is federal mo- 
ney. The figures at the left of the point (.) are so many 
dollars, the first figure at the right of the point is so many 
dimes, the next so many cents, and the third so many mills. 

It may be observed that when dollars stand alone, they 
are changed to diixies by annexing one zero to the right, be- 
<Sause that multiplies them by 10. They are changed to 
cents by annexing two zeros, because that multiplies them 
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by 100. They are c^atiged to mills by annexing three ze- 
ros, because that multiplies them by 1,000. Thus 43 dol- 
lars are 430 dimes, 4,300 cents, or 43,000 mills. 5 dimes 
are 50 cents, or 500 mills. 7 cents are 70 mills. The 
above example then may be read 43 dols. 57 cents and 4 
mills; or 435 dimes, 7 cents, and 4 mills; or 4,357 cents 
and 4 mills; or 43,574 mills. When there are dollars, 
dimes, and cents, the figures on the lefl of the point may be 
read dollars, and those on the right, cents ; or they may be 
all read together as cents. ' When the number of cents ex- 
ceeds 100, they are changed to dollars by putting a point 
between the second and third figures from the right. If 
there arc mills in the number, all the figures may be read 
together as mills. Any number of mills are changed to dol- 
lars by putting a point between the third and fourth figure 
from the right ; the figures at the left will be dollars, and 
those at the right, dimes, cents, and mills. Since any sum 
which has cents or mills in it, may be considered as so many 
cents or mills, it is evident that any operation, as addition, 
multiplication, &c. may be performed upon it in the same 
manner as upon simple numbers. 

If the sum consists of dollars and a humber of cents less 
than ten, there must be a zero between the dollars and the 
cents in the place of dimes. Thus 7 dols. and 5 cents roust 
be written $7.05. 

19. What will 10 yards of cloth cost at |4.53 a yard ? 

20. What will 10 pounds of coffee cost at f 0.27 a pound ? 

21. What will 100 sheep cost at «$8.45 apiece ? 

22. What will 1,000 yards of cloth cost at $0.35 a yard ? 



S3. 


Multiply 


5 by 10 


32* 


MalUply 90 


by 100 


34. 




47 10 


33. 


4 


1,000 


25. 




30 10 


34. 


73 


1,000 


3& 




124 10 


35. 


80 


1,000 


27. 


^ 


387 10 


36. 


132 


1,000 


28. 




450 10 


37. 


800 


1,000 


29. 




13,008 10 


38. 


1,643 


1,000 


30. 




7 IQO 


39. 


725 


10,000 


31. 




38 100 


40. 


76,438 


10,000 



VI. 1. What cost 75 lb. of tobacco at 20 cents a pound ? 

2. What cost 30 cords of wood at $6,75 a cord ? 

3. If 400 men receive 135 dollars apiece, how many dol- 
iars will they all receive ? 
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4. If 30 men can do a piece of work in 43 days, how 
many days will it take 1 man to do it ? 

5. If 70 men can do a piece of work in 83 days, how 
many men will it take to do it' in one day ? 

6. If the pendulum of a clock swing once* in b second, 
how many times will it swing in an hour ? * How many 
times in a day 1 How many times in a week 1 

7. How many seconds are there in 10 min. 23 sec t 

8. How many minutes are there in 7 h. 23 min. t 

0. How many minutes are there in 3d. 7 h. 43 min. t 

10. How many seconds are there in 8 d. 7 h. 34 min. 
19 sec. ? 

11. A garrison of 3,000 men are to be paid, and each 
man is to receive 12S dollars. How many dollars will they 
all receive 1 

12. What cost 30 barrels of cider at $3.50 a barrel 7 

13. There are 320 rods iu a mile, how many rods are 
there in 7 miles ? • How many in 10 miles 1 How many in 
30 miles ? How many in 500 miles t 



14. Multiply 34 by 20 

15. 57 300 

16. 250 60 

17. 387 5,000 



18. Multiply 4,007 by 80 

19. 11,600 700 

20. 4,960 40,000 

21. 13,400 8,000 



VII. 1. What will 17 oxen come to at 42 dollars apiece ? 
JVote* Find the price of 10 oxen and of 7 oxen sepa* 
rately, and then add them together. 

2. What will 34 barrels of flour come to, at $6.43 a 
barrel 1 

Note, Find the price of 30 barrels and of 4 barrels sepa* 
rately, and then add them together. 

3. What cost 19 gallons of wine, at $1.28 a gallon ? 

4. What cost 68 yards of cloth, at $9.36 a yard t 

5. What will 87 thousand of boards come to, at $5.50 a 
thousand ? 

6. What will 58 barrels of beef come to, at $9.75 a barrel 3 

7. What will 87 gallons of brandy come to, at $1.60 a 
gallon ? 

8. A and B depart from the same place and travel in op- 
posite directions, A at the rate of 38 miles in a day, and B 
at the rate of 42 miles a day. How far apart will they be at 
the end of the first day 1 How far at the end of 15 days ? 
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9. What will 287 barrels of turpentine come to, at $3.25 
a barrel 1 

Note, Find the price of- 200 barrels, of 80 barrels, and of 
7 barrels separately, and then add them together. 

10. What will 358 barrels of beef come to, at $7.55 a 
barrel t 

11. A drover bought 853 sheep at an average price of 
$3.58 apiece. What were the whole worth 7 

12. A merchant bought 105 hundred weight of lead, ai 
$17.33 a hundred weight ; how much did the whole come to Y 

13. If a ship sail 8 miles in an hour, how many milep 
will she sail in a day, at that rate 1 How far in 127 days ? 

14. An army of 8,975 men are to receive 138 dollars 
apiece. How many dollars will they all receive ? 

15. An army of 11,327 men are to receive a year's pay, 
at the rate of 5 dollars a month for each man. How many 
dollars will they all receive ? 

16. Bought 207 chaldrons of coal, at $12,375 a chaldron. 
How much did it come to 1 

17. Bought 857 pounds of sugar at $0,125 a pound* 
How much did it come. to 1 

18. Shipped 350 casks of butter worth $1450 a cask. 
What was the value of the whole 1 

19. What cost 354 fother of lead, at $63.57 a fother 7 

20. What cost 25,837 gallons of brandy, at $2,375 a 
gallon 7 

21. If it cost $28.56 to clothe a soldier 1 year, how many 
dollars will it cost to clothe an army of 15,200 men the sam« 
time 7 

by 47 

250 

308 

1,005 

2,700 

38,400 

30,704 

37,000 

300,005 

703,004 

Miscellaneous Examples, 

1. If 1 pound of tobacco cost 28 cents, what will a k^ 
p/ tobacco, weighing 112 pounds, cost 7 



22. 


Multiply 887 


23. 


6,300 


24. 


1,006 


25. 


15,030 


26. 


38,446 


27. 


487,500 


28. 


7,035,064 


29. 


9,800,000 


30. 


78,508,060 


31. 


43,060,085 
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ATOIBDCPOIS WETCOIT. 

16 drams (dr.) make 1 ounce, marked oz. 

16 ounces 1 pound lb. 

28 pounds 1 quarter qr. 

4 quarters 1 hundred weight cwt. 

20 hundred weight 1 ton T. 

By this weight are weighed all things of a coarse and 
drossy nature ; such as butter, cheese, fleshy grocery wares, 
and all metals except gold and silver. 

2. At 12 cents per lb. how much will 1 quarter of sugar 
come to ? 

3. If 1 quarter of sugar cost 7 dollars, what will 1 cwt. 
cost? 

4. How many pounds are there in 1 cwt. ? 

5. In 2 cwt. 2 qrs. how many quarters 1 

6. In 3 qrs. 18 lb. how many pounds ? 

7. In 2 cwt. 1 qr. how many pounds ? 

8. In 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 23 lb. how many pounds 1 

9. In 18 lb. how many ounces ? 

10. In 12 cwt. how many ounces ? 

11. In 14 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lb. 8 oz. how many ounces 1 

12. At 9 cents a pound, what cost 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lb. of 
sugar? 

TROY WEIGHT. 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 penny-weight, marked dwt. 
20 penny-weignts 1 ounce oz. 

12 ounces 1 pound lb. 

By this weight are weighed gold, silver, jewels, corn, 
bread, and liquors. 

13. If an ingot of silver weigh 4Sl oz. 13 dwt., what is it 
worth at 4 cents per dwt. I 

14. What is the value of a silver cup weighing 9 oz. 4 
dwt 16 gr. at 3 mills per grain ? 

15. In 15 ingots of gold each weighing 9 oz. 5 dwt. 7 
gr. how many grains ? 

apothecaries' weight. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple, marked sc. 
3 scruples 1 dram dr. or 5 

8 drams 1 ounce oz. or S 

12 ounces 1 pound lb. 

3 
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Apothecaries use this weight in eompounding their medi- 
cines, but they buy and sell by Avoirdupois weight. Apo- 
thecaries' is the same as Troy weight, having only some di& 
ferent divisions. 

16. In 9&. 8 g. 1 3. 2 sc. 19 gr. how many grains 1 

DRY MEASURE. 

2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart, marked qt 

8 quarts 1 peck pko 

4 pecks 1 bushel bu. 

8 bushels 1 quarter qr. 

By this measure, salt, ore, oysters, corn, and othef dry 
goods are measured. 

17. At 43 cents a peck, what cost 14 bu. 3 pks. of wheat 1 

18. At 3 cents a quart what will 5 bu. 2 pks. 3 qts. of salt 
come to? 





CLOTH 


MEASURE. 


2f inches (in.) 


make 


1 nail, marked nl. 


4 aails 
4 quarters 
3 quarters 




1 quarter qr. 
1 yard yd. 
1 ell Flemish £11 Fl. 


5 quarters 

6 quarterp 




1 ell English Ell Eng. 
1 aune or ell French. 



19. At 27 cents a nail, what is the price of 2 yds. 1 qr. 3 
nls. of cloth . 

20. If 1 qr. cost $2,50, what cost 43 ells English of broad- 
cloth ? 

21. At 42 cents a nail, what cost 13 ells Fl. 3 qrs. of 
broadcloth 1 

22. How many seconds are there in 4 years ? 

23. How many seconds are there in 8 y. 3 mo. 2 wks. 2 
d. 19 h. 43 min. 57 sec. 1 

24. How many calendar months are there from the Ist 
Feb. 1819, to the 1st August, 1822 1 

25. How many days are there from the 7th Sept. 1817, to 
the 17th May, 1822 1 

26. How many minutes are there from the 13th July, at 
43 minutes afler 9 in the morning, to the 5th Nov. at 19 
min. past 3 in the afternoon 1 
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•• • 

^. How manj seeonds old are yoa 1 
38, How m&ny Becoads from the cennneneement of the 
Christian era to the year 18^ ? 

29. At 4 cents an ounce, how much would 3 cwt. 2 qrt. 
18 lb. 7 oz. of snuff come to? 

30. At 28 cents a pound, what would 3 T. 2 cwt 3 qps. 
16 lb. of tobacco come to 1 

31. If a cannon ball flies 8 miles in a minute, how fitf 
would it fly at that rate in 7 y. 2 mo. 3 wks. 2 days 1 

32. If a quantity of provision will last 324 men 7 days, 
how many men will it last one day 1 

33. A garrison of 527 men have provision sufllcient to last 
47 days, if each man is allowed 15 oz. a day ; how aany 
days would it last if each man were allowed only 1 oz. a 
day? 

34. A garrison of 527 men have provision sufficient to last 
47 days, if each man is allowed 15 ctz. a day ; how many 
men would it serve the same time, if each man were allow- 
ed only 1 oz. a day ? 

35. If a man performs a journey in 58 days, by travelling 
9 hours in a day, how many hours is ho performing it ? 

36. If by working 13 hours in a day a man can perform 
a piece of work in 217 days ; how long would it take him to 
do it if he worked only 1 hour in a day ? 

37. If by labouring 14 hours in a day 237 men can build 
a ship in 132 days, how many days would it take them, if 
they work only 1 hour in a day ? How many men would 
it take to do it in 132 days, if they work only 1 hour in a 
day ? . 

38. How many yards of cloth that is 1 qr. wide, are equal 
to 27 yaids that is 1 yd. wide ? 

39. If a piece of cloth that is 1 qr. wide is worth $67.25, 
what is a piece containing the same number of yards of the 
same kind of cloth worth, that is I yd. wide ? 

40. If a bushel of wheat afford 65 eight-^nny loaves, 
how many penny loaves may be obtained from it ? 

41. What is the price of 4 pieces of cloth, the first con- 
taining 21 yards, at $4.75 a yard ; the second containing 27 
yards, at $7.25 a yard ; the third containing 18 yards, at 
$9.00 a yard ; and the fourth containing 32 yards, at $8.57 
a yard ? 

42. A man bought 15 lb. of beef,, at 9 cents a pound ; 
28 lb. of sugar, at $0,125 a pound ; 18 gallons of wme, at 
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$1.56 a gallon ; a barrel of flour, for $8.00 ; and 3 barrels 
of cider, at $3.50 a barrel. How much did the whole 
amount to? 

Interest is a reward allowed by a debtor to a creditor for 
the use of money. It is reckoned by the hundred, hence 
the rate is called so much per cent, or per centum. Per 
centum is Latin, signifying by the hundred. 6 per cent, 
signifies 6 dollars on a hundred dollars, 6 cents on a hun- 
dred cents, £6 on ^100, &c. so 5 per cent, signifies 5 dol- 
lars on 100 dollars, &c. Insurance, commission^ and pre- 
miums of every kind are reckoned in this way. Discount is 
so much per cent, to be taken out of the principal. 

43. If 1 dollar gain 6 cents interest a year, how much will 
13 dollars gain in the same time ? 

44. What is the interest of $43.00 for 1 year at 6 per 
cent. ? 

45. What is the interest of $157.00 for 1 year at 5 per 
cent. ? 

46. What is the interest of $1.00 for 2 years at 6 per 
cent. ? What for 5 years ? 

47. What is the interest of $247«00 for 3 years at 7 per 
cent 1 

48. How much must I give for insuring a ship and cargo 
worth $150,000.00 at 2 per cent. ? 

49. Imported some books from England, for which I 
paid $150.00 there. The duties in Boston were 15 per 
cent., the freight $5.00. What did the books cost me 1 

50. What must I receive for a note of $275.00 that has 
been due 3 years, interest at 6 per cent. ? 

51. A man failing in trade, is able to pay only $0.68 on a 
dollar ; how much can he pay on a debt of $5 dollars ? 
How much on a debt of 20 dollars ? 

52. A man failing in trade, js able to pay only $0.73 on a 
dollar ; how much will he pay on a debt of $47.00 1 How 
much on a debt of $123.00? How much on a debt of 
$2,500.00 ? 

53. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for 243 dol- 
lars, and sold them so as to gain 15 per cent. ; how much 
did he gain, and how much did he sell them for ? 

54. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for $843.00 ; 
Aofv much must he sell them for to gain 23 per cent. ? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

YIII. 1.* David had nine peaches, and gave lour of 
them to George ; how many had he left ? 

% A man having 15 dollars, lost 9 of them ; how many 
had he left ? 

3. David and William counted their apples ; David had 
35, and William had 17 less ; how many had William ? 

4. A man owing 48 dollars, paid 29 ; how many did he 
then owe 1 

5. A man owing 48 dollars, .paid all but 19 ; how many 
did he pay ? 

6. A man owing a sum of money, paid 29 dollars, and 
then he owed 19 ; how many did he owe at first t 

7. A man being asked how old he was when he was mar- 
ried, answered, that his present age was sixty-four years, 
and that he had been married 37 years ; what was his age 
when he was married ? 

8. A man being asked how long he had been married, 
answered, that his present age was sixty-four years, and that 
he was twenty-seven years old when he was married ; how 
long had he been married ? 

9. A man being asked his age, answered, that he was 27 
years old when he was married, and that he had been mar- 
ried 37 years. What was his age ? 

10. A man bought a piece of cloth containing 93 yards, 
and sold 45 yards of it ; how many yards had he left ? 

11. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for one hundred 
and fifteen dollars, and sold it again for one hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. How much did he gain by the bargain 7 

12. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for 138 dollars, 
which was 23 dollars more than he gave for it ; how much 
did he give for it 1 

13. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for 115 dollars, 
and sold it so as to lose 23 dollars. How much did he sell 
it for ? 

14. A man bought a quantity of wine for 753 dollars, but 
not being so good as he expected, he was willing to lose 87 
dollars in the sale of it ; how much did he sell it for. ? 

15. A man owing two thousand, six hundred, and forty- 

* See First Lessons, sect. U 

3* 
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three dollars, paid at several times as follows ; at one time 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars ; at another fifty-eight 
dollars ; at another seven dollars ; and at another one thou- 
sand and sixty-seven dollars ; how much did he then owe ? 

16. From Boston to Providence it is 41 miles, and from 
Boston to Attleborough (which is upon the road from Bos- 
ton to Providence) it is 28 miles ; how far is it from Attle- 
borough to Providence 1 

17. From Boston to New York it is 250 miles; suppose a 
man to have set out from Boston for New York, and to 
have travelled 14 hours, at the rate of five miles in an hour ; 
how much farther has he to travel ? 

18. General Washington was born A. D. 1732, and died 
in 1709 ; how old was he when he died ? 

19. Dr. Franklin died A. D. 1790, and was 84 years old 
when he died ; in what year was he born ? 

20. A gentleman gave 853 dollars for a carriage and two 
horses ; the carriage alone was valued at 387 dollars ; what 
was the value of the horses ? How much more were the 
horses worth than the carriage ? 

21. A man died leaving an estate of eight thousand, four 
hundred, and twenty-three dollars ; which he bequeathed as 
follows ; two thousand, three hundred dollars to each of his 
two daughters, and the rest to his son ; what was the son's 
share ? 

22. A gentleman bought a house for sixteen thousand, 
and twenty-eight dollars ; a carriage for three hundred and 
eight dollars, and a span of horses for five hundred and 
eighty-three dollars. He paid as follows ; at one time nine- 
ty-seven dollars ; at another, one thousand, and eight dol- 
lars ; and at a third, four thousand, two hundred, and six 
dollars. How much did he then owe ? 

23. In Boston, by the census of 1820, there were 43,278 
inhabitants ; in New York, 123,706. How many more in- 
habitants were there in New York than in Boston ? 

24. In Boston, by the census of 18l6, the number of in- 
habitants was 33,250 ; and in 1820 it was 43,278. What 
was the increase for 10 years ? 

25. A merchant bought 2 pipes of brandy for 642 dollars, 
aud retailed it at 3 dollars a gallon. How much did he gain ? 

26. A man bought 359 kegs of tobacco, at 9 dollars a 
keg ; 654 barrels of beef, at 8 dollars a barrel ; 9 bags of 

coffee, at 29 doi/ars a bag. In excYiange he gave 3 hhda. 
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of brandy, at 2 dollars a gallon ; 473 cwt of angar, at 8 dol- 
lars per cwt. How moch did he then owe 7 

27. A man bought 7 lb« of sugar, at $0,125 per lb. ; 4 
gals, of molasses, at 0.375 per galL ; 5 lb. of raisins, at 
80.14 per lb. ; 1 bbl. of flour, for (0.00. He paid a ten 
dollar bill ; how much change ought he to receive back ? 

28. Two merchants, A and B, traded as follows ; A sold 
B 24 pipes of wine, at $1.87 per gal. ; and B sold A 32 
hhds. of molasses, at $47.00 per hhd. The balance was 
paid in money ; how much money was paid, and which re» 

/-Reived it ? 

29. A merchant sold 35 barrels of flour, at 7 dollars per 
barrel ; but for ready money he made 10 per cent, discount. 
How much did the flour come to after the discount was 
made? 

30. A merchant bought 15 hhds. of wine, at $2.00 per 
gallon ; but not finding so ready a sale as he wished, he was 
obliged to sell it so as to lose 8 per cent on the cost. How 
much did he lose, and how much did he sell the whole for t 

31. Suppose a gentleman's income is $1,836.00 a year, 
and he spends $3.27 a day, one day with another; how 
much will he spend in the year ? How much of his income 
will he save ? 

32. What is the difference between 487,068 and 24,703 T 

33. How much larger is 380,064 than 87,065 ? 

34. How much smaller is 8,756 than 37,005,078 ? 

35. How much must you add to 7,643 to malie 16,487 ? 

36. How much must you subtract from 2,483 to leave 
5271 * 

37. If you divide 3,880 dollars between two men, giving 
one 1,907 dollars, how much will you give the other 1 

38. Subtract 38,506 from 90,000. 

39. Subtract 20,076 from 180,003. 

40. A man having 1,000 dollars, gave away one dollar ; 
how many dollars had he left ? 

41. A man having $1,000.00, lost seventeen cents, how 
much had he left ? 

42. What is the difference between 13 and 800,060 ? 

43. What is the difference between 160,000 and 70 ? 

44. How much must you add to 123 to make 10,000 1 

45. A man's income is $2,738.43 a year, and he spende 
$1,897.57 ; how much does he save ? 

46. Subtract 93 from 80,640. 
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47. A merchant shipped molasses to the amount of 
$15,000.00, but during a storm the master was obliged to 
throw overboard to the amount of $853.42; what was the 
value of the remaining part ? 

48. A man bought goods to the amount of $1,153.00, at 
6 months' credit, but preferring to pay ready money, a dis- 
count was made of $35.47. What did he pay for the goods 1 

49. Subtract one cent from a thousand dollars. 



DIVISION. 

IX. 1. How many oranges, at 6 cents apiece, can you 
buy for 36 cents ? 

2. How- many barrels of cider, at 3 dollars a barrel, can 
be bought for 27 dollars 1 

3. How many bushels of apples, at 4 shMlings a burii^, 
can you buy for 56 shillings ? ' 

4. How many barrels of flour, at 7 dollars a barrel, can 
you buy for 98 dollars ? 

5. How many dollars are there in 96 shillings ? 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

4 farthings (qr.) make 1 penny, marked d. 

12 pence ^ 1 shilling s. 

20 shillings 1 pound £ 

21 shillings . 1 guinea. 

This money was used in this country until A. D. 1786, 
when, by an act of Congress, the present system, which is 
called Federal Money j was adopted. Some of these denomi- 
nations, however, are still used in this country, as the shil- 
ling and the penny, but they are different in vaJue from the 
English. In English money 4s. 6d. is equal in value to the 
Spanish and American dollar. But a dollar is called six 
shillings in New England; eight shillings in New York; 
and 7s. 6d. in New Jersey. The English guinea is equal to 
28s. in New England currency. The dollar will be con- 
sidered 6s. in this book, unless notice is given of a different 
value. 

d. How many pence are there in 84 farthings ? 
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7. How many lb. ofsogar, at 9d. per lb., may be bought 
for 117d. 

8. How much beef, at 8 cents per lb., may be bought for 
fl.l2? 

9. How many lb. of steel, at 13 cents per lb., may be 
bought for $2.21 ? 

10. How many cwt. of sugar, at $14 per cwt., may be 
bought for $280? 

11. How many cwt. of cocoa, at $17 per cwt., may be 
bought for $391 ? 

12. . How much cocoa, at $25 per cwt., may be bought 
for 475 dollars ? 

13. How much sugar, at. 8d. per lb., may be bought for 
4s. 8d. ? 

14. How much cloth, at 4& per yard, may be bought for 
1£. 12s. ? 

15. How much snuff, at 2d. 2 qr. per oz., may be bought 
for 40 farthings ? 

16. How much wheat, at 8s. per bushel, may be bought 
for 2£. 16s. ? 

17. How much cloth, at 7s. per yard, may be bought for 
3^. 178. 

18. How much pork, at 9d. per pound, may be bought for 
1^. 4s. 9d. ? 

19. How much molasses, at ] Id. per quart, may be bought 
for 2^. 15s. 1 Id. 

20. In 38 shillings how many pounds t 

21. In 53 shillings how many pounds 1 

22. In 87 shillings how many pounds ? 

23. In 115 shillings how many pounds 1 

24. In 178 shillings how many pounds ? 

25. In 253 shillings how many pounds 1 

26. In 6,247 shillings how many pounds ? 

27. In 38 pence how many shillings ? 

28. In 153 pence how many shillings ? 

29. In 1,486 pence how many shillings 1 

30. In 26,842 pence how many shillings ? 

31. In 89 farthings how many pence ? 

32. In 243 farthings how many pence ? 

33. In 3,764 farthings how many pence ? 

34. In 137 farthings how many pence ? How many 
sihillings ? 

35. In 382 farthings how many shillings ? 
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96. In 370 pence how manj shiniogs? How many 
pounds? 

37. In 846 pence how manj pounds t 

38. In 3,858 pence how many pounds ? 

39. In 2,340 farthings how many pence t How many 
shiUings ? How many pounds ? 

' 40. In 87,253 farthings how many pounds t 

41. In 87 pints how many quarts ? How many gallons ? 

42. In 230 pints how many gallons ? 

43. In OS gills how many pints ? How many quarts ? 

44. In 183 gills how many pints t How many quarts ? 
How many gallons ? 

45. In 4,217 gills how many quarts ? How many gallons ? 

46. In >^,864 grills how manj gallons ? 

47. In 148 gallons how many hogsheads ? 

48. In 3,873 gallons how many pipes 1 How many tuns 1 

49. In 48,784 gills of wine how many hogsheads ? How 
many pipes ? How many tuns ? 

50. In 873 seconds how many minutes ? 

51. In 87 hours how many days ? 

52. In 73 days how many weeks ? How many months 1 

53. In 2,738 minutes how many hours ? How many days ? 

54. In 24,796,800 seconds how many minutes? How 
many hours ? How many days ? How many weeks ? How 
many months ? 

55. In 506,649,600 seconds how many years, allowing 
365 days to the year ? 

56. In 273 drams how many pounds Avoirdupois ? 

57. In 5,079 drams how many ounces ? How many 
pounds ? 

58. In 573,440 drams how many ounces ? How many 
pounds ? How many quarters ? How many hundred- 
weight ? How many tons ? 

59. In 5,592,870 ounces how many tons ? 

60. In 384 grains Troy how many penny-weights ? 

61. In 325 dwt. how many ounces ? 

62. In 431 oz. Troy how many pounds ? 

63. In 198,706 grains Troy how many penny-weights ? 
How many ounces ? How many pounds ? 

64. In 678,418 grains Troy how many pounds ? 

65. In 37 nails how many yards ? 

S6, In 87 nails how many ells English ? 
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67. Id 243 nails how many yards ? 

68. In 372 quarters how many ells Flemish ? 

69. In 3,107 nails how many ells Flemish ? 

70. In 327 shillings how many English guineas ? 

71 . In 63 pence how many six-pences ? 

72. In 130 pence how many eight-pences ? 

73. In 342 pence how many four-pences t 

74. In 2,086 pence how many nine-pences ? 

75. In 3,876 half-pence how many pence ? 

76. In 3,948 farthings how many pence? How many 
three-pences ? 

77. In 58,099 half-pence how many pounds ? 

78. In 57,604 farthings how many guineas at 28s. each 1 

79. In 3£. how many pence ? How many three-pences ? 

80. In 73<£. how many shillings 1 In these shillings how 
many dollars 1 

81. In 84<£. how many shillings 1 In these shillings how 
many guineas ? 

82. In 37^. 4s. how many shillings ? How many dollars ? 

83. How many pence are there in a dollar ? 

84. In 382 pence how many dollars 1 

85. In 32£. 8s. 4d. how many dollars ? 

86. In 13 yards how many quarters ? In these quarters 
how many ells Flemish ? 

67. In 2 y. 3 qr. how many quarters ? In these quarters 
how many ells English 1 

88. In 17 ells Flemish how many quarters? In these 
quarters how many aunes ? 

89. In 73 aunes how many yards ? 

90. From Boston to Liverpool is about 3,000 miles; if a 
ship sail at the rate of 1 15 miles in a day, in how many days 
will she sail from Boston to Liverpool 1 

91. If an ingot of silver weigh 36 oz. 10 dwt. how many 
pence is it worth at 3d. per dwt. ? How many pounds ? 

92. How many spoons, weighing 17 dwt. each, may be 
made of 31b. 6.oz. 18 dwt. of silver 1 

93. A goldsmith sold a tankard for 10c£. 8s. at the rate of 
5s. 4d. per ounce. How much did ii weigh ? 

94. How many coats may be made of 47 yds. 1 qr. of 
broadcloth, allowing 1 yd. 3 qrs. to a coat 1 

95. What number of bottles, containing 1 pt. 2 gls. each, 
may be filled with a barrel of cider ? 

96. How many vessels, containing pints, quarts, and two 
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quarts, and of e^ch an equal number, may be filled with a 
pipe of wine 1 

Note. Three vessels, the first containing a pint, the se- 
cond a quart, and the third two quarts, are the same as one 
vessel containing 3 qts. 1 pt. The question is the same as 
if it had been asked, how many vessels, each containing 3 
qts. 1 pt, might be filled. 

97. A man hired some labourers, men and boys, and of 
each an equal number ; to the men he gave 7s. ' and to the 
boys 3s. a day, each. How many shillings did it take to 
pay a man and a boy ? It took S£. 10s. to pay them for 1 
day's work. How many were there of each sort 1 

Note. The question is the same as if it were asked, how 
many men this money would pay at 10s. per day. 

98. A man bought some sheep and some calves, and of 
each an equal number, for $165.00 ; for the sheep he gave 
$7.75 apiece, and for the calves $3.25. How many were 
there of each sort ? 

99. A man having $70.15, wished to purchase some rye, 
some wheat, and some corn, and ian equsJ number of bushels 
of each kind. The rye was $0.95 per bushel, the wheat 
$1.37, and the corn $0.73. How many bushels of each sort 
could he buy if he laid out all his money ? 

100. How many table spoons, weighing 23 dwt. each, and 
tea spoons, weighing 4 dwt. 6 gr. each, and of each an equal 
number, may be made from 4Ib. 1 oz. 1 dwt. of silver ? 

101. A merchant has 20 hhds. of tobacco, each contain- 
ing 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. which he wishes to put into boxes 
containing 71b. each. How many boxes must he get ? 

102. Bought 140 hhds of salt, at $4.70 per hhd. ; how 
much did it come to ? How many quintals of fish, at $2.00 
per quintal, will it take to pay for it 1 

103. A man bought 18 cords of wood, at 8 dollars a cord^ 
and paid for it with flour, at $6 a barrel. How many bar- 
rels did it take ? 

104. A man sold a hogshead of molasses at $0.40 per 
gal., and received his pay in corn at $0.84 per bushel. How 
many bushels did he receive ? 

105. How much coffee, at $0.25 a pound, can I have for 
100 lb. of tea, at $0.87 per lb. 1 
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106. How much broadcloth, at $6.66 per yard, must be 
given for 2 hhds. of molasses, at $0.37 per gaL 7 

107. Hoiy many times is 8 contained in 6,848 ? 

108. 12,873 is how many times 3 ? 

109. 8^436 is how many times 9 ? 

110. 1,740 is how many times 6 ? 

111. 18,345 is how many times 5 ? 

1 12. 64,848 is how many times 4 ? 

113. 94,456 is how many times 8 ? 

114. 8,CK)5 is how many times 15? 

115. 8,772 is how many times 12 ? 

116. 1,924 is how many times 37 1 

117. 1,924 is how many times 52 1 

118. 3,102 is how many times 94 t 

119. 3,102 is how many times 33 1 

120. 4,978 is how many times 131 1 

121. 28,125 is how many times 375 ? 

122. 15,341 is how many times 529 1 

123. 49,640 is how many times 136 ? 

124. 6,816,978 is how many times 8,253 ? 

125. 92,883,780 is how many times 9,876 ? 

126. 2,001,049,068 is how many times 261,966? 

127. 11,714,545,304 is how many times 87,362 ? 

128. 921,253,442,978,025 is how many times 918,273,645 ? 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. At 4s. 3d. per bushel, what cost 3 bushels of com ? 

2. At 2s. 3d. per yard, what cost 4 yards of cloth ? 

3. What cost 7 lb. of coffee, at Is. 6d. per lb. ? 

4. What cost 3 gallons of wine, at 88. 3d. per gal. ? 

5» What cost 4 quintals of fish, at 13s. 3d. per quintal ? 

6. What cost 5 cwt of iron, at 1^. 9s. 4d. per cwt. ? 

7. What cost 6 cwt. of sugar, at 3£. 8a. 4d. per cwt. ? 

8. What cost 9 yds. of broadcloth, at 2£. 6s. 8d. pei 
yard? 

9. How much sugar in 3 boxes, each box containing 14 
lb, 7 oz. ? 

.10. At 3£. 9s. per cwt. what cost 7 cwt of wool ? 

11. What is the value of 5 cwt. of raisins, at 2£. Is. 8d. 
per cwt. ? 

12. How much wool in 3 packs, each pack weighing 2 
cwt* 2 qrs. 13 lb. ? 

4 
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13. What is the weight of 5 casks of raisins, each cask 
weighing 2 cwt 3 qrs. 25 lb. ? 

14. What is the weight of 12 pockets of hops, each pock- 
et weighing 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lb. 1 

15. What is the weight of 16 pigs of lead, each )>ig weigh- 
ing 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lb. ? 

Note. Divide the multiplier into factors as in Art. IV. ; 
that is, find the weight of 4 pigs and then of 16. . 

16. At 7s. 4d. per bushel, what cost 18 bushels of wheat ! 

17. What cost 21 cwt. of iron, at l£. 6s. 8d. per cwt. 1 

18. What cost 28 lb. of tea, at 58. 7d. per lb. ? 

19. What cost 32 lb. of coffee, at Is. 8d. per lb. ? 

20. What cost 23 lb. of tea, at 4s. 3d. per lb. ? 

Note. Find the price of 21 lb. and then of 2 lb. and add 
them together, Art IV. 

21. What cost 26 yds. of cloth, at 8s. 9d. per yd. T 

22. What cost 34 cwt. of rice, at l£. Is. 8d. per cwt t 

23. If an ounce of Silver cost 6s. 9d., what is that per lb. 
Troy 1 What would 2 lb. 7 oz. con ? 

24. What is the value of 38 yds. of cloth, at 2£. 6s. 4d. 
per yd. 1 

' "^ 25. A man bought a bushel of corn for 5s. 3d., and a 
bushel of wheat for 7s. 6d. ; what did the whole amount to t 

26. How much silver in 6 table spoons, each weighing 5 
oz. 10 dwts. 1 

27. A man bought two loads of hay, one weighing 18 
cwt. 3 qrs., and the other 19 cwt. 1 qr. ; how much in both ? 

28. A man bought one load of hay for 7£. 3s., and 
another for 6£. 8s. 4d. ; how much did he give for both 1 

20. A man bought 3 vessels of wine ; the first contained 
18 gallons ; the second 15 gals. 3 qts. ; and the third 17 
gals. 2 qts. 1 pt. How much in the 3 vessels ? 

30. A merchant bought 4 pieces of cloth. The first con- 
tained 18 yds. 3 qrs. ; the second 23 yds. 1 qr. 3 nls. ; the 
third 25 yds. ; and the fourth 16 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. How 
many yards in' the whole 1 

31. A man bought 3 bu. 2 pks. of wheat at one time ; 18 
bu. 3 pks. at another time ; 9 bu. 1 pk. 5 qts. at a third ; 
and 16 bu. pk. 7 qts. at a fourth. How many bushels did 
he buy in the whole ? 

32. A man bought a cask of raisins for l£. 188. 4d. ; 1 
/& of coffee for la. 6d.\ I cwt. of cocoa for 3£. 17s. ; 1 keg 
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of molasses for Ids. 7d. ; 1 box of iemons tot l£, 3s. ; 1 
bushel of corn for 4s. 3d. How much did the whole amoant 
to? 

33. A man bought 4 bales of cotton. The first contained 
4 cwt. 2 qrs. 1,6 lb. ; the second 3 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb. ; th6 
third 5 cwt qr. 23 lb. ; and the fourth 4 cwt 3 qrs. What 
was the weight of the whole ? 

34. A merchant bought a piece of cloth, containing 19 
yds. 3 qrs., and sold 4 yds. 1 qr. of it ; how much hi^ he 
left? 

35. A grocer drew out of a hhd. of wine 17 gals. 3 qts. ; 
how much remained in the hogshead ? 

36. A bought of B a bushel of wheat for 7s. 6d. He gave 
him 1 bushel of com worth 5s. 3d. and paid the reel in 
money. How much money did he pay ? 

37. C bought of B a bale of cotton for lasC. 4s. and B 
bought of C 4 barrels of flour for 9£. 3s. C paid B the rest 
in money. How much money did he pay ? 

38. If from a piece of cloth, containing 9 yds. you cut off 
1 yd. 1 qr., how much will there be left ? 

39. If from a piece of cloth, containing 18 yds. 1 qr. you 
cut off 3 yds. 3 qrs., how much will be left ? 

40. If from a box of butter, containing 15 lb. there be 
taken 61b. 3 oz., how much will be left ? 

41. A man sold a box of butter for 17s. 4d., and in pay 
received 7 lb. of sugar, worth 9d. 2qr. per lb. and the rest in 
money. How much money did he receive ? 

42. A countryman sold a load of wood for 2£. 8s. and 
received in pay 3 gals, of molasses at 2s. 3d. per gal., 8 lb. 
of raisins at lOd. per lb., 1 gal. of wine at lis. 3d., and the 
rest in money. How much money did he receive ? 

43. A smith bought 17 cwt. 3 qrs. of iron, and after hav« 
ing wrought a few days, wishing to know how much of it he 
had wrought, he weighed what he had left, and found he had 
8 cwt 1 qr. 13 lb. How much had he wrought ? 

44. A merchant bought 110 bars of iron, weighing 53 
cwt. 1 qr. 11 lb., of which he sold 19 bars, weighing 9 cwt 
3 qrs. 15 lb. How much had he left ? 

45. A merchant bought 17 cwt. 2 qrs. I lb. of sugar, and 
sold 13 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 lb. How much remains unsold ? 

46. From a piece of cloth, which contained 43 yds. 1 qr., 
a tailor cut 3 suits, containing 6 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. each. 
How much cloth was there left ? 
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47. The revolatiopary war between England and Ameri- 
ca commenced April 19th, 1775, and a general peace took 
place Jan. 20th, 1 783. How long did the war continue ? 

4d. The war between England and the United States 
eotniiienced June 18th, 181j2, and continued 2 years 8 
ilionths 18 days. When was pea<ie concluded ? 
' 49. The transit of Venus (that is, Venus appeared to pfiss 
over the sun) A, J>, 1769, took place at Greenwich, Bag. 
June 4th, 5 h. 20 min. 50 sec. morn. Owing to the differ- 
ence of longitude between London and Boston it would take 
place 4 hours 44 min. 16 sec. earlier by Boston time. At 
what time did it take place at Boston ? 

X. 1.* If 1 yard of cloth is Worth 2 dollars, what is ^ of 
a yard worth 1 
2: What is ^ of 2 dollars? 

3. If 2 dollars will buy 1 lb. of indigo, how much will 1 
dollsu* buy ? How much will 3 dollars buy ? How much 
will 7 dollars buy 1 How much will 23 dollars buy 1 How 
much will 125 dollars biiy. 

4. At 3 shillings per bushel, what will -| of a bushel of 
corn cost ? What will | of a bushel cost ? 

5. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider will 
I dollar buy 1 What part of a. barrel will 2 dolldts bujr 1 
How miich will 4 dollars buy ? How much will 5 doUars 
buy t How much will 8 dollars buy ? How much will 28 
dollars bjy ? 

6. At 3 dollars a box, how many boxes of rsusins may be 
bought for 125 dollars ? 

7. How many bottles, holding 3 pints each, may be filled 
with 85 gallons of cider 1 

8. At 4 dollars a yard, how much will ^ of a yard of cloth 
c6st ? How much will | of a yard cost ? How much will 
f of a yard cost ? 

9. A 4 dollars a box, what part of a box of oranges may 
be bought for 1 dollar ? What part for 2 dollars ? What 
part for 3 dollars ? How many boxes may be bought for 5 
dollars ? How many for 19 dollars 1 

10. At 4 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of rye flour 
may be bought for 327 dollars ? 

11. At 5 dollars a cord, what will -^ of a cord of Wood 

* See First Lessons, sect. III. art. B. 
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cost ? What will } cost ? What will | oost ? What will 
^ cost 1 What will { cost ? What will f cost 1 

12. At 5 dollars a week, what part of a week's board can 
I have for 1 dollar ? What part for 2 dollars ? What part 
for 3 dollars 1 What part for 4 dollars ? How long can I be 
boarded for 7 dollars 1 How long for 18 dollars 1 How long 
lor a^ dollars ? 

13. At 5 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of fish maj be 
bought for $458 ? 

. 14. If a firkin of butter cost 6 dollars, how much will j- 
of a firkin cost ? How much will f cost 1 How much will 
f cost ? How much will { cost ? How much will y cost ? 

15. At 6 dollars a ream, what part of a ream of pi^ier may 
be bought for 1 dollar ? What part for 2 dollars 1 What 
part for 5 dollars ? How many reams may be bought for 17 
dollars 1 How many will 56 dollars buy t 

16. At 6 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour may 
be bought for 437 dollars ? 

17. If a stage runs at the rate of 7 miles in an hour, in 
what part of an hour will it run 1 mile ? In what part of an 
hour will it run 3 miles ? In what part of an hour will it run 
5 miles 1 In what time will it run 17 miles ? In what time 
will it run 59 miles ? In what time will it run from Boston 
to New York, it being 250 miles ? ^ 

18. At 8 dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons offals 
may be bought for 75 dollars ? 

19. At*5 dollars a ream, how many reams of paper may 
be bought for 253 dollars 1 

20. At 7 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of flour may 
Ji>e bought for 2,434 dollars ? 

21. At 9 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of beef may 
be bought for 3,827 dollars ? 

22. At 8 dollars a cord, how many cords of wood may be 
bought for 853 dollars ? 

23. At 17 cents per lb., how many pounds of chocolate 
may bl^bought for $1.00 ? How many lb. for $2.00 ? How 
many lb. for $8.87 ? 

24. At 25 dollars per cwt. what part of 1 cwt. of cocoa 
may be bought for 1 dollar ? What part for 3 dollars 1 What 
part for 8 dollars ? What part for 18 dollars ? How many 
cwt. may be bought for 2,387 dollars ? 

25. At 28 dollars per ton, how many tons of hay may be 
bought for $427 ? 

4* 
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26. If 92 dollars will buy 1 thousand pf slaves, what part 
of a thousand may be bought for 1 dollar 1 What part of a 
thousand may be bought for 2 dollars ? What part x>f a 
thousand may be bought for 7 dollars ? What part for 15 
dollars ? What part for 27 dollars ? How many thousands 
may be bought for 87 dollars ? How many for $86St 

27. At 45 cents per gallon, what part of a gallon may he 
bought for 1 cent 1 What part for 3 cents 1 What palrt f<M' 
9 cents ? What part for 17 cents ? What part fw 37 cents ? 
What part for 42 cents ? How many gallons may be bought 
for $17.53? 

26. At 138 dollars per ton, what part of a ton of potash 
may be bought for 1 dollar 1 What part for 17 dollars 1 
Wha% part for 35 dollars ? What part for 87 dollars ? What 
part^Tor 115 dollars ? How many tons may be boij^ht for 
$8T5? How many tons for $27,484 ? 

29. At $6.75 per barrel, what part of a barrel of flour 
may be bought for 1 cent ? What part for 17 cents 1 What 
part for 87 cents ? What part for $2.87 ? How many bar- 
rels may be bought for $73.25 ? 

36l At 73 cents a gallon, how many gdions of wine may 
be bought for $35.00 ? 

31.. At $2.75 per cwt., how many cwt. of fish may be 
bought for $93.67 ? 

11. If a ship sail at the rate of 132 miles in a day, in 
how many days will she sail 3,000 miles ? 

33. If a ship sail at the rate of 125 miles per day, how 
long will it take her to sail round the world, it being about 
24,911 miles? 

34. How much indigo, at 2 dollars per lb., must be given 
for 19 yds. of broadcloth, at 7 dollars per yard ? 

35. How many bushels of com, at 5s. per bushel, must be 
given for 23 bushels of wheat, at 7s. per bushel ? 

36. How many fb. of butter, at 23 cents per lb. must be 
given for 5 quintals offish, worth $2.25 per quintal ? 

37. How many bushels of potatoes, at 3s. per bu^l, must 
be given for a barrel of flour, worth 7 dollars and 4 shil- 
lings ? 

38k At 2<£. 3s. per barrel, how many shillings will 7 bar- 
rels t)f flour come to ? How much brandy, at 8s. per gal., 
will it take to pay for it ? 

39. If 63 gallons of water, in 1 hour, run into a cistern 
containing 423 gallons, in what time will it be filled 1 
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4M. At 4b. 3d. per famMv wbat part of a biialiel will Id. 
buy 1 What part of a bushel will 8d. buy ? What part of a 
bushel will Is. ot 13d. buy ? How many bushels may be 
bought for 2£. 16s. 4d. ? 

41. At 8s. 4d. per gallon, bow many gallons of wine may 
be bought for 17<£. 3s. 8d. ? 

42. At lis. 6d. per gallon, how many gallons of brandy 
may be bought for 43^. ? 

43. A buys of B 3 cwt. 3 qrs. of sugar, at 9 cents per 
lb. ; 2 hhds. of brandy at $1.57 per galbn ; and 8 qqls. of 
fish at $2.55 per qql. In return, B pays A $25.00 in cash ; 
156^ lb. 0f bees-wax^ at $0.40 per lb. ; and the rest in flour 
at $7.50 per barrel. How many barrels of flour must B 
ipre A ? 

44. 785 are how many times 41 

45. 2,873 are how many times 8 ? 
40. 8,467 are how many times 9 1 

47. 2,864 arc how many times 14 ? 

48. 43,657 are how many times 28 ? J^ 

49. 27,647 are how many times 78 1 

50. 884,673 are how many times 153 1 

51. 181,700 are how many times 437 ? 

52. 984,607 are how many times 2,467 ? 

53. Divide 1,708,540 by 13,841. 

. 54. Divide 407,648,205 by 403,006. 
55. Divide 100^000,000 by 12,478. 

XI. 1. At 10 cents per Ib.^ h<^w many lb. of beef may be 
bought for $0.87 ? 

2. At 10^ cents per lb. how many lb. ff cheese may be 
bought for $3.54 ? 

3. At lOd. per lb. how many lb. of raisins may be bought 
for 13s. 4d. ? A 

4. Suppose you had 243 lb. of candles, ^nich you wished 
to put into boxes containing 10 lb. each ; how many boxes 
would they fill ? 

5. At 10 dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons c^ coal 
may be bought for 749 dollars 1 

6. At $1.00 per bushel, how many bushels of coin can 
you buy for $43.73 1 

7. If you had 32,487 oranges, which you wished to put 
into boxes cmitaining 100 each, how many boxes could you 
fiU? 
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8. At $1.(X) per lb. how many lb. of hyson tea may be 
bought for $243.84 ? 

9. At $10.00 per bbl. how many barrels of pork may be 
bought for $247.63 ? 

10. At $100.00 per ton, how many tons of iron may be 
bought for $8,734.87 ? 

11. In 78 how many times 10? 

12. In 3,876 how many times 10 ? 

13. In 473 how many times 100 ? 

14. In 6,783 how many times 100 1 

15. Jn 48,768 how many times 100 1 

16. In 475,384 cents how many dollars 1 ^ 

17. In 5,710,648 how many times 1,000 1 

'^ 18. In 1,764,874 mills how many cents? How many 
dimes ? How many dollars ? 

19. In 4,710,074 mills how many dollars ? 

XII. 1 . What part of 5 lb. is 3 lb. 1 

2. What part of 7 yards is 4 yards ? 

3. What part of 7 yards is 10 yards t 

4. What part of 3 yards is 5 yards ? 

5. What part of 4 oz. is 7 oz. ? 

6. What part of 7d. is lOd. ? 

7. What part of 17 cents is 9 cents ? 

8. What part of 9 cents is 17 cents ? 

9. What part of 35 dollars is 17 dollars ? 

10. What part of 17 dollars is 35 dollars 1 

11. 4 dollars is what part of 67 dollars? 

12. 67 dollars is what part of 4 dollars 7 
IS. What part of 103 rods is 17 rods ? 

14. What part of 17 rods is 103 rods ? 

15. What part of 256 miles is 39 miles ? 

16. What pait of 39 miles is 256 miles ? 

17. What parhjf 287 inches is 138 inches ? 

18. What part of 38,649 farthings is 8,473 farthings t 

19. What part of 907,384 is 3,906 ? 

20. What part of 384 is 96,483 ? 

21. What part of Id. is 1 farthing? What part of Id. is 
2 farthings ? 3 farthings ? 

22. What part of Is. is Id, ? 2d. ? 3d. ? 4d. ? 5d. ? 6d. ? . 
7d.? lid.? 

23. What part of Is. is 1 farthing ? 2 farthings ? 3 far- 
things ? 7 farthings ? 13 farthings ? 35 farthings ? 
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24. What part of Is. is Id. 3 qr. ? 2d. Iqr. t M. 9qr. ? 



t 7«hil- 



16^. Tf nai pan oi is. is la. o qr. i ;«a. iqr. i va. a 
iVio^e. Reduce the pence to farthings. 

25. What part of I^. is I shflling ? 2 shillings ? 
lings ? 17 shillings ? 

26. What part of l£. is 1 penny 1 3 pence ? 7 pence ? 
25 pence ? 87 pence t 147 pence t 

27. What part of 1£. is 2s. 5d. ? 

Note. Reduce the shillings to pence. 

28. What part of l£. is 7s« 4d 7 

29. What part of 1^. is las. 8d. ? 

30. What part of 1£. is 16s. lid. ? 

31. Mow many farthings are there in 1^. ? 

32. What part of l£. is 1 farthing ? 8 farthings 1 7 hr- 
thhigs? 18 farthings? 63fturthingB? 137ftnhing8! 487 
farthings ? 

33. What part of l£. is 7d. 3qr. 1 

34. What part of 1^. is lid. 2 qr. ? 

35. What part of 1^. is 4s. 7d. 1 qr.? 

Note. Reduce the shillings and pence to farthings. 

36. What part of 1^. is 13s. 8d. 2qr. ? 

37. What part of a gallon is 1 quart ? 

38. What part of a gallon is 1 pint ? 

39. What part of a gallon is 1 gill ? 

40. What part of a gallon is 7 gills ? 

41. What part of a gallon is 2 qts. 1 pt. 8 gb. 1 

42. What part of 1 hhd. is 1 gallon ? 17 gallons t 

43. What part of 1 hhd. is 1 gill ? 43 gills ! 

44. What part of 1 hhd. is 17 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. 2 gills ? 

45. What part of 1 qr. is 1 lb. 1 13 lb. ? 

46. What part of 1 lb. is 1 oz. Avoirdupois 1 11 oz. ! 

47. What part of 1 lb, is 1 dram ? 15 drams ? 
4S. What part of 1 lb. i» 13 oz. 11 dr. ? 

49. What part of 1 qr. is 1 dram 1 43 drams ? 
60. What part of 1 qr. is 17 lb. 11 oz. 8 dr. ? 

51. What part of 1 year is 1 calendar month ? 7 months ? 
11 months 7 

52. What part of a calendar month is 1 day ? 3 days ? 
17 diys ? 

63. What part .of 1 hour is 1 minute 7 17 minutes 7 

64. What part of 1 day is 1 minute 7 13 minutes 7 

65. What part of 1 day is 7 h. 43 min. 7 
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56. What part of 1 day is 1 second 7 73 seconds 1 258 
seconds 1 
. 57. What part of I day is 13 h. 43 min. 57 sec. 1 

58. What part of a year is 1 second, allowing 365 days 6 
hours to the year ? 8,724 seconds ? 

59. What part of a year is 123 d. 17 h. 43 min. 25 sec^ ? 

60. What part of 8s. 3d. is 1 penny ? 8 pence ? 3s. 4d. ? 

61. What part of 16s. 9d. is 5s. 3d. ? 

62. What part of a dollar is 43 cents ? 

63. What part of 5 dollars is 72 cents ? 

64. What part of 3<£. is 1 shilling ? 17 shillings ? 

65. What part of 5<£. is one penny ? 11 pence ? 4s. 8d. f 

66. What part of 4£. 7s. 8d. is 138. 6d. ? 

67. What part of 13^. Ss. 5d. is S£. 78. 6d. ? 

68. What part of 3 yards is 1 quarter of a yard ? 

69. What part of 16 yds. 1 qr. is 7 yds. 3 qrs. ? 

70. What part of 13 yds. 3 qrs. 1 nl. is 4 yds. 3 qrs. 3 
nls. ? 

71. What part of 2 yds. 3 qrs. is 7 yds. 2 qrs. 1 

72. What part. of 3 days is 5 minutes? 

73. What part of 18 d. 3 h. is 13 d. 4 h. ? 

74. What part of 5 d. 13 h. 18 min. is 26 d. 4 h. 7 min. t 

75. What part of 43 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. is 27 gals. 2 qts. t 

76. What part of 17 gals. 1 qt. is 87 gals. 2 qts. 1 

77. What part of 2cwt. 1 qr. 17 lb. is 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 191b. ? 

78. What is the ratio of 8 to 5 ? 

79. What is the ratio of 5 to 8 ? 

80. What is the ratio of 28 to 9 ? 

81. What is the ratio of 9 to 28 ? 

82. What is the ratio of 117 to 96 ? 

83. What is the ratio of 57 to 294 1 

84. What is the ratio of 3,878 to 943 1 



XIII. 1.* If a family consume | of a barrel of flour in a 
week, how many barrels will last them 4 weeks? How 
many barrels will last them 17 weeks ? 

2. If 4- of a barrel of cider will serve a family 1 week, 
how many barrels will serve them 11 weeks? How many 
barrels will serve them 28 weeks ? 

3. In y how many times 1 ? In y how many times 1 ? 

* See First Lessons, Scci. VIII. Art. B. 
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4. If 1^ of a chaldron of coals will supply a fire 1 dajp 
how many chaldrons will supply it 57 days at that rate! 

5. Reduce^ to a mixed number. 

6. In ^-^ of a bushel how many bushels 1 

7. Reduce ff to a mixed number. 

8. In y/ of ]<£. how many pounds ? 

Note. This question is the same as the following* 

9. In 387 shillings how many pounds ? 

10. In Y/ of a shilling how many shillings 1 

11. In 437 pence how many shiiJings I 

12. In y/ of a pound Avoirdupois, how many pounds t 

13. In 134 oz. Avoirdupois how many pounds ? 

14. In ^ of a guinea how many guineas ? 

15. In 322 shillings how many guineas, at 28 shillings ,t 
each 1 

16. In 'y^ of a day how many days ? 

17. In 476 hours how many days ? 

18. In •J^^ of an hour how many hours ? 

19. In 9,737 minutes how many hours 1 

20. In "*! 14* of a year how* many year6 ? 

^ 21. In 43,842 days how many years, allowing 365 days 

> to the year ? 

22. In ^ y ^f^ of a year how many years ! 

23. Reduce y^ to a mixed number. 

24. Reduce ^|4^ ^ ^ mixed number. 

25. Reduce ^y^ to a mixed number. 

26. Reduce ^^^^^'^ to a mixed number. 

XIV. 1.* If ^ of a cord of wood will supply two firea 1 
day, how many days will a cord supply them 1 How many 
days will 3 cords supply them ? How many days will 13 
cords supply them ? 

2. How many 7ths are there in 1 ? How many 7th8 are 
there in B ? How many in 13 ? 

3. If -j- of a barrel of beer will serve a family 1 day, how 
many days will 1 barrel serve them ? How many days will 
7-|- barrels serve them % How many days will 13J barrels 
serve them ? How many days will 43f barrels serve them 1 

4. In 1 how many 8ths ? In 7| how many 8ths ? In 
l^ how many 8ths ? In 43{. how many 8ttis ? 

5. If 3^ of a barrel of flour will serve a family 1 week, 

• Sec First Lessons, Sect. VIII. Art. A. 
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hQ¥f many weekfl will ^^ barrels serve them 1 How many 
weeks will 13^ serve them ? 

6. In 13^ how many 15ths? 

7. If XT ^^ ^ barrel of flour will serve 1 man I day, how 
many men will 7-^ barrels serve ? How many men will 
43^ barrels serve ? 

8. Reduce 7^ to an improper fraction. 

9. Reduce 43-|4 to. an improper fraction. 

10. In 13|- bushels how many |- of a bushel ? 

11. In 23y\ barrels how many barrels ? 

12. In 4j\ shillings how many j^, of a shilling ? That is, 
in 4s. 5d. how many pence ? 

" 13. In 8^^. how many ^^ of a pound 1 That is, inS<£. 
7s. how many shillings ? 
%:. 14. In 15|-^ days how many ^ of a day ? 

15. In 15 d. 11 h. how many hours ? 

16. In 17|4 hours how many -g\ of an hour ? 

17. In 17 h. 43 min. how many minutes ? 

18. In 7j3^ cwt. how many -|-|^ of 1 cwt. ? 

19. In 7 cwt. 37 lb. how many pounds 1 

20. In 18^^ cwt. how many ^^ of 1 cwt. 1 

21. In 237 ^ how many ^ 1 

22. Reduce 437-^ to an improper fraction. 

23. Reduce 63^^^ to an improper fraction. 

XV. 1.* Bought 7 yards of cotton cloth, at ^ of a ddlar 
per yard ; how many dollars did it come to ? 

2. If a horse consume -f of a bushel of oats in 1 day, how 
many bushels will he consume in 15 days ? 

3. If a family consume f of a barrel of flour In a we^» 
how many barrels would they consume in 17 weeks ? 

4. If ^ of a ton of hay will keep 1 cow through the win- 
ter, how many tons M'ill keep 23 cows the same time ? 

5. If a pound of beeswax cost ^ of a dollar, how many 
- dollars will 7 lb. cost ? 

6. If 1 lb of chocolate cost -^^ of a dollar, what ^ill 27 lb. 
cost 1 

7. If one lb. of candles cost -^f^ of a ddlar, what wiH 43 
lb. cost ? 

8. At /y of a dollar a pound, what cost 87 lb. of sheath- 
ing copper ? 

* See Firsi Lessons, Seel. IX. Art. A. 
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9. At|i>Df a ddflar a gallon, what will 1 hhd. of molasses 
cost? 

10. At -^ of a dollar a gallon, what eost 3 hhds of mo- 

• 

11. At -^ of a dollar a gallon, what cost 5 hhds of rum ? 
12.* At 7^ dollars per cwt. what cost 5 cwt. of lead 1 

13. At 13| dollars per thousand, what cost 8 thousand of 
staves 1 

14. At 14| dollars per barrel, what cost 23 barrels of fish ? 

15. If a yard of cloth cost 38^^ shillings, what cost 15 
yards? 

16. If a barrel of beef cost 54^| shillings, what cost 23 
barrels? 

17. If 1 gallon of gin cost -^ of l£. what cost 1 hhd. ? 

18. At2/^p£. per barrel, what cost 17 barrels of flour 1 

19. A man failing in trade is able to pay only | of a dol- 
lar on a dollar, how much will he pay on a debt of 5 dol- 
lars ? How much on 53 dollars ? 

20. A man failing in trade is able to pay only ff ^^ ^ ^^^' 
lar on a dollar, how much will he pay on a debt of 75 dol- 
lars ? How much on a debt of 153 dollars ? 

21. Suppose the duties on tea to be -nnr^^ ^ dollar on 1 
lb., what would be the duties on 738 lb. 1 

22. A man failing in trade is able to pay only ffj- of a 
dollar on a dollar, how much can he pay on a debt of 873 
doU^s 1 

23. How much is 5 times ^ ? 

24. Hoyir much is 7 times -^ ? * 

25. How much is 17 times ^^ ?, 

26. How muph is 9 times -^^J 

27. How much is 35 times x|J|^ ? 

28. How much is 237 times ^^ ^/ ^i ? 
5fe. Multiply 3j|fy by 238. 

30. Multiply T^^ by 1003. 

31. Multiply .jffg^ by 5060. 

32. Multiply jmUi^ t>y 607. 

XVI. l.f If a piece of linen cost 24 dollars, what will | 
of a piece cost ? 

2. If 3 chaldrons of coal cost 36 dollars, what part of 36 

* See First Lessons, Sect. IX. Art. B. 
t See First Lessons, Sect. V, and X. 

5 
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dollars Will 1 chifldlUHi cost ? Heh¥ miieh will a dialdion 

cost ? 

3. If 7 lb. of chocolate cost $1.54, what part of $1.54 will 
1 lb. cost 1 What is | of $1.64 1 

4. If 9 yards of doth cost 126 dollars, wjiat part of 126 
dollars will 1 yard cost ? How mach will it cost per yard ? 

5. If 17 chaktrons of coal cost 136 dollars, what part of 
136 dollars will 1 chaldron cost ? What is ^ of 136dollar6|;| 

6. A ticket drew a prize of 652 dollars, of which A own- 
ed ^ ; what was A's share of the money 1 

7. A privateer took a prize worth 36,960 dollars, of which 
the captain was to have ^, the first mate -^, the second mate 
-f^y and the rest was to be divided eqiially among the crew, 

«^. which consisted of 50 men ; what was the share of each offi- 
cer, and of each sailor 1 

8. If a man travel 38 miles in a day, how far will he 
travel in 7^ days ? 

9. At $2.48 per barrel, what will 5^ barrels of cider cost 1 
10; At $1.38 a bushel, what will 8| bushels of rye cost ? 

11. * At $1.83 p^ bushel, what will 4- of a bushel of wheat 
cost ? What will | cost 1 

12. At $7.23 per barrel, what cost 4^ barrels of flour ? 

13. At $1.92 per gallon, what cost ^ of a gallon of bran- 
dy ? That is, what cost 1 quart ? ^ 

14. At $4.20 per box, what cost ^ of a box of oranges ? 
Whkt cost I of a box 1 What cost l| box 1 

1$. At $2.20 per lb., what cost | of a lb. of indigo ? 
What cost 7| lb. 1 

16. At $2.25 per quintal, what cost f of a qql. of fish ? 
What cost llf qqls.7 

17. At $7.75 per cwt., what cost j- cwt. of sugar ? What 
cost f cwt. t What cost | cwt ? 

18. At $7.25 per cask, what cost 3^ casks of Majaga rai- 
sins? 

19. At $0.75 per bushel., what cost 18^ bushels of In- 
dian corn ? 

20. At $6.78 per barrel, what cost j- of a barrel of flour ? 
What cost f of a barrel ?, 

21. At $7.86 per barrel, what cost 18|- barrels of flour ? 

22. If 7 bushels of oats cost $2.94, what part of $2.94 
will 1 bushel cost ! What is f of $2.94 1 

23. A man bought 8 sheep4fi>r $60.24; what part of 
$60.24 did 1 sheep cost ? What is | of $60.24 ? 



M. A riiel^htuit Uuglit 12 btrreis of flonr fer #82.44 ; 
what part of $82.44 did 1 barrel cost? What is -J^ of 
*82-44t 

25. A merchant bonght 18hhd8. of brandy for $1,692.09; 
what part of $1,692.00 did 1 hhd. cost ? What did it cost 
per hhd. ? 

26.^ If 37 lb. of beef cost $2.96, what part of $2.96 will 1 
tb. cost 1 What is ^ of $2.9&? 

27. If 1 hhd. of mm cost $52.92 what part of $52.92 will 
1 gdlon cost ? How much will 1 gallon cost ? 

28. At 43 cents a gallon, what will 15j- hhds. of molasses 
edmetoT 

^Sh. How many inches are there in a mile 7 

MEASURE OF LENGTH. 

3 barley-corns (bar.) make 1 inch, marked in. 

12 inches 1 foot ft. 

3 feet 1 yard yd. 

5^ yards or I i 1 rod rod. 

16| feet f (or pole pol. 

40 poles - 1 furtoDg fnr. 

8 furlongi!! 1 mile mL 

3 miles 1 league 1. 

SjStS """'"} 1 «Jegree nearly. {J?' 
360 degrees the circumference of the earth* 
Also 4 inches make 1 hand 

5 feet 1 geometrical pace 

6 feet 1 "fethom 
6 points .1 line 

12 lines 1 inch 

* 

30. How many geographical miles is it round the earth ! 

31. How many statute miles round the eardi ? 

32. How many inches in 15 miles ? 

33. How many rods round the earth 1 

34. How many barley-corns will reach round the earth ! 

35. At $25.00 per ton, what will 1 cwt. of hay come to 1 

36. If 6 horses eat 18 bushels of oats in a week, what part 
of 18 bu. will 1 horse eat in the same time ? What part of 
18 bu. will 5 horses eat ? What is | of 18 bu. ? 

37. If a mah travel 35 miles in 7 hours, how many mites 
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* 

Will he travel in 1 hour ? How many in 12 hours 1 How 
many in 53 hours 1 

38. If a stage run 96 miles in 12 honrs, how many miles 
will it run in 15 days 5 hours, at that rate, if it run 12 
hours each day ? 

39. At $30.00 a ton, what will 7 tons S cwt of hay come 
to? 

40. A man, afler travelling 23 hours, found he had tra^ 
▼elled 115 miles ; how far had he travelled in an hour, sop* 
posing he had travelled the same distance each hour? how 
far would he travel in 47 hours at that rate 1 

41. If 1 hhd. 20 gal. cost $118.69, what is it a gidlon 1 
How much is it per hhd. ? How much would 3 hhds. 17 
gal. come to, at that rate ? 

42. If 18 gal. 3 qts. of wine cost $33.75, what is it a 
quart ? What will 1 hhd. 43 gals. 2 qts. come to, at tkM 
rate? 

43. If 3 qrs. 13 lb. of cocoa cost $14.55, what is it per 
lb. ? How much will 47 lb. come to, at that rate ? 

44 If 1 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. of cocoa cost $32.48, wlmt is it 
per lb. ? What would be the price of 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 lb. at 
that rate? 

45. If 1 oz. of silver be worth 6s. 8d., what is that per 
dwt. ? What would be the price of a sihrer cup, weighing 
10 oz. 14 dwts. ? 

46. If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 23 lb. of tobacco cost $54.75, what 
will 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 lb. cost at that rate ? 

47. If 6 horses will consume 19 bu. 2 pks. of oats in 3 
weeks, how many pecks will 17 horses consume in the same 
time? How many bushels ? 

48. A ship was scrfd for ^568, of which A owned f ; what 
was A's part of the money ? 

49. If 3 yds. 3 qrs. of broadcloth cost $30.00, what wiH 
7 yds. cost ? 

50. If 37 yds. of cloth cost $185.00, what will 18| yds. 

cost ? 

51. If 23 yds. of cloth cost $230.00, what will 1 qr. cost t 
What will 1 ell English cost ? What will 17| ells cost ? 

52. If a chest of Hyson tea, weighing 79 lb., cost 22£. 
Us. 9d., what would 43 lb. come to at that rate ? 

53. If 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 4 lb. of tallow cost $109.60, what 
will 1 cwt. cost ? 

54. If the distance from Boston to Providence be 40 miles, 
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liow many times will a earrMi|re wheel, the circamferenee of 
which is 15 fL 6 in., turn roand in going that distan<;e 1 

55. If the forward vjrheels of <a wagon are 14 ft* 6 in., and 
the hind wheels 15 ft. 9 in. in circumference, how maiij 
more times will the forward wheels turn round than (he hind 
wheels, in gomg from Boston to New York, it being 248 
miles t 

^56. How man J times will a ship 97 ft. 6 in. long, stul her 
length in the distance of 1,200 miles ? 

57. If 1 bushel of oats will serye 3 horses 1 day, hovir 
BOHch wiil serve 1 horse the same time t How mach will 
serve 2 horses 1 

56. If 1 bushel of corn will serve 5 men 1 week, how 
Biieh wffl serve 1 man the same time ? How much will 
serve 3 men 1 

59. If you divide 1 gallon of beer equally among 5 men, 
hoiv much would yon give them apiece ? If you divide 2 
gallons, how much would you give them apiece ? If you di- 
vide 3 gallmis, how m«K^h would you give them apiece ? If 
WW divide 7 gallons, how much would you give them apiece t 

60. What is I of 1 ? What is | of 2? What is | of 3 1 
What is ^ of 7 ? 

61. If 7 yards ef cloCh cost 1 dollar, what part of a dollar 
will 1 yard cost ? If 7 yards cost 2 dollars, what part of a 
d(^ar would 1 yard cost 1 If 7 yards cost 5 dcdlar^, what 
part of a dollar would 1 yard cost t If 7 yards cost 10 dd- 
kurs, what part of a dollar will 1 yard cost ? How many dol- 
krs? . 

€2. What is I of 1 ? Whatis + of 2 ? of 3 1 of 5 ? of 10 1 

63. If you divide 1 gallon of wine equally among 13 per- 
sons, how much wouldyou give them apiece ? How much 
If you divide ^ gallons ? How much if you divide 3 gallons t 
5 gallons? 11 gallons? 15 gallons ? 23 gallons ? 57 gal- 
lons ? « 

64. What is JI3 of i ? of2? of37 of5? ofll? of231 
of 57? 

65. If you divide 1 dollar equally among 23 persons, what 
part of a dollar wo^ld you give them apiece ? If you divide 
3 dollars, what part of a dollar would you give them apiece ? 
7 dollars ? 18 dollars ? 34 dollars ? 87 ddlars ? 253 dol- 
lars? 

66. Whatis Jyofll of2? of7? ofl8? of34! of87% 
of253? 

5» 
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67. If 8 barrels of floor cost 53 dollars, what is that a 
barrel ? What will 13 barrels cost ? 

68. If 17 lb. of beef cost $1.43, what is that per lb. ? 

69. If 57 lb. of raisins cost $8.37, how much is that per 
lfi.t What wiD 43 lb. cost 3;^ 

70; If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lb. of sugar cost $19*53, how 
much is It per lb. ? What will 6 cwt 1 qr. 23 lb. cost ? 

71. If 15 yds. 3 qrs. of broadcloth cost $147.23, what 
wiH 1 qr. cost ? What will a yard cost ? What will 57 
yards cost 1 

72. Bought 3 hhds. of wine for $257.00 ; what was it per 
gallon? What would 5 pipes cost at that rate ? 

73. If 2 bushels of wheat is sufficient to sow 3 acres, what 
part of a bushel will sow 1 acre ? How much will w% $ 
acres? 

74. If 5 barrels of cider will serve 8 men 1 year, what 
part of a barrel will serve 1 man the same time ? How 
much will serve 17 men ? 

75. If 5 barrels of flour will serve 23 men 1 month, what 
part of a barrel will serve 1 man the same time ? How much 
will serve 75 men ? 

76. If 3 acres produce 43 budicls of wheat, what part of 
all acre will produce 1 bushel ? How much will produce 7 
bushels ? How much wiH produce 28 bushels ? How much 
will produce 153 bushels ? 

77. If 7 acres 1 rood produce 123 bushels 3 pks. of wheat, 
how much will 1 rood produce ? How much will 25 acres 
produce? 

Note. 4 roods make 1 acre. 

78. If 9 acres 1 rood produce 136 bushels of rye, what 
part of a rood will produce 1 bushel ? How many acres will 

. produce 500- bushels ? ^ 

79. If 435 men consume 96 barrels of provisions in 9 
months, how many barrels will 2,426 men consume in the 
same time ? 

80. At 23 cents per gallon, what will f of a hhd. of mo- 
lasses come to ? 

81. At 14 cents per lb., what will 4 of 1 cwt. of raisins 
x^e to? 

82. How many shillings in 4 of 1^. ? 
How many pence in | of a shilling ? ^ 
How many pence in | of a shilling ? ^ 
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85. How many farthings in | of a penny t, 

86. Find the value of i of a shillings in pence and iartfaings. 

87. Find the value of 4 ofa shilling, in pence and iarthingflu 

88. Find the value of | of l£,, in shilling and pence. 

89. Find the value of f of i£», in shilluigs, pence, and 
^rthings. 

90. What is the value of -^ of 1^., in shiUings, pence, 
and &rthings t 

91^ Find f of a day in hours, minutes, and seconds. 

92. Find i of 1 hour in minutes and seconds* 

93. What is /^ ofa day 1 

94. What is ^ of a day ? 

95. What is I of 1 lb. Avoirdupois ? . 

96. What is 4 of 1 ewt in quarters and lb» 1 

97. What is -ft- of 1 cwt 1 

98. ' What is j\ of 1 bhd. of wine 1 
99. What is j\ of 1 hhd. of wine ? 
IM. What is f of a yard ? 

101. What is j\ ofa yard ? 

102. What is ^ of a yard 1 

103. What is ^ of a doll^ ? 

104. What is ^ of a dsllar 1 

105. What b ^ of a dollai 1 

106. What is j% of l£.l 

107. What is -J^ of l£.t 

108. What is ^ of 1^. 

109. What is |^ of a gallon of wine 1 

110. What is 1^ of a shilling ? 

111. What is If ofa day 7 

• 112. What is y\^ of a dollar ? 

113. What is ^ of a yai;4 ? 

114. What is U of a bushel t 

1 15. What is 4| of 1 lb. Avoirdupois f 

116. Whatisf^Jofl^.? 

117. Whatisy8^ofl.£.! 

118. What is ^ of 1^. ? - 

119. What is flf of 1 cwt t 

120. What is tVtj of a week 1 

121. What is ill of 1 hhd. of brandy 1 

122. What will f 4^ of 1 hhd. of wine come to, at $1.23 
per gal. ? 

123.. What will m of 1 cwt. of sugar c^^e to, at $0.12 
per lb. ? ■ 
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124. What win 4f loos of iron come to^at $4.00 per cwL 1 

125. What will 7^^ cwt. of sugar come to, at 8 cents per lb. t 

126. What will 8f khd. of molasses come to, at $0.48 per 
gal.1 

127. Whst will 19i| tons of iron come to, at $0.05 per lb. ? 

128. What will 23^^ pipes of brandy come to, at $1.43 
per gal. ? 

129. At 5s. per bushel, what will 4 bo. 3 pks. .5 qts. of 
corn oome to ? 

130. At $9.00 per ewt, witat will be the price of lib. of 
sugar ? What will 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 7 lb. come to at that rate 1 

131. At $67«00 per- cwt., what cost 4 chests of tea, each 
weighing 3 cwt. 8 qrs. 14 lb. 1 

132. What cost 18 gals. 3 qts. of brandy, at the rate of 
$97.00 per hkd. ? 

133. Bought a silver cup weighing Ooz. 4dwt 16 grs. foe 
3£« 2s. 3d. How much was it per grain. How much per 
ounce? 

134. Bought a silver tankard weighing 1 lb. 8 oz. 17 dwt* 
13 gr. for $25.00i; how much was it per ounce 1 

135. If 34 toii»9 cwt 2 qrs. 18 lb. of tallow cost $6,500,00, 
what is it per lb. ? How much per ton 1 

136. A and B traded ; A sold B S^ cwt. of sugar, at 12 
eents per lb. ; how much did it come to I In exchange, B 
gave A 18 cwt. of flour ; what was the flour rated at per lb. ? 

137. B delivered C 2 pipes of brandy, at $1.40 per gal- 
lon, for which he received 87 yards of cloth ; what was the 
doth' valued^at per yard ? . 

138. D sells £ 370 yards of cotton cloth at 33 cents per 
yard; for which he receives 500 lb. of pepper ; what does 
the pepper stand him in per lb. ? 

139. A merchant bought 3 hhds. of brandy, at $1.30 per 
gtdlon, and sold it so as to gain ^ of the first cost ; how much 
did he sell it for par galloQ ? 

140. A merchant lK>ufl^t a qi^antity of tobacco for $250.00, 
and sold it saais to gain '^ of the first cost ; how much did 
he sell it for ? 

141. A merchant bought 1 hhd of wine for $80.00 ; how 
much must he sell it for to gain $15.00 1 How much will 
that be a gallon 1 

142. A merchant bought 500 barrels of flour for $3,000,00 ; 
how much must he sell it for per barrel to gain $250.00 
on the whole ? 
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143. A roercbaot bought 350 yards of cloth for $1,800,00 ; 
how miich mast he sell it for to gain i^^^ of the first cost t 
How much will that be a yard ? 

144. A merchant bought 2 hhds. of molasses finr $35.28; 
how much must he sell it for per gal. to gain I of the first cost I 

145. A merchant bought 7 cwt. of coffee for tl75UM)t 
but being damaged he was willing to lose \ of the first cost 
How much did he sell it for per lb. ? 

146. A merchant sold 7 cwt of rice for $32.75, to receive 
the money in 6 months, but for ready money he agreed to 
make a discount of ji^ of the whole price. How muoh was 
the rice per lb. ader the discount ? 

147. If 8 boarders will drink a cask of beer in 12 days, 
how long would it last 1 boarder ? How long would it laai 
12 boarders 7 

148. If 23 men can build a wall in 32 days, how many 
men would it take to do it in 1 day ? How many men will 
it take to do it in 8 days t 

149. If 15 men can do a piece of work in 84 days, how 
many men must be employed to perlbrm the whole in 1 day T 
How many to do it in 30 days ? 

150. If IS men can perform a piece of work in 45 days, 
how many days would H take 1 man to do it 1 How long 
would, it take 57 men to do it 1 

151. If 25 men can do a piece of work in 17 days, in how 
many days will 38 men do it ? 

152. If a man perform a journey in 8 days, by travelling 
12 hours in a day, how many hoars is he performing it t 
How many days would it take him to perform it if he traveU 
led only 8 hours in a day t 

153. If a man, by working 11 hours in a day, perform a 
piece of work in 24 days, how many days wiU it take him to 
do it if he works 13 hours in a day 1 

154. If I can have 5 cwt. carried 138 miles for 11 dot? 
lars, how far can I have 25 cwt. carried for the same mmney 7 

155. Suppose a man agrees to pay a debt wkh wheats and 
that it will take 43 bushels to pay it, when wheat ia 7 shilr 
lings per bushel ; how much will it take when wheat is 9 
shillings per bushel ? 

156. If 11 men can do a piece of work in 14 days, when 
the days are 15 hours long, how many men would it take to 
do it in the same number of days, when the days are 1 1 hours 
longi 
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157. If 5 men can dio a piece of work in 5 months' by 
working 7 hours in a day, in how many months will they do 
it, if they work 10 hours in a day ? 

158. Two men, A and B, traded in company ; A famish- 
ed f of the stock and B } ; they gained $S64.00 ; what was 
each one's share of the gain ? 

159. Three men, A, B, and C, traded in company; A 
furnished ^ of the capital ; B ^, and C the rest They 

§ained $8,453,67; what was each one's share of the divi- 
end? 

160. Two men, B and C, bought a barret of flour to- 
gether. B paid 5 dollars and C 3 dollars ; what part of the 
whole price did each pay ? What part of the flour ought 
each to have ? 

161. Two men, C and D, bought a hogshead of wine ; C 
paid $47.00, and D 53.00; how many dollars did they both 
pay 1 What part of the whole price did each pay ? How 
many gallons of the wine ought each to have t 

162. Three men, C, D, and £, traded in company ; C put 
in $85a.00; D, 942.00; and E, $1,187.00; how many 
dollars did they all put in? What patt of the whole did 
each put in ? They gained $1,353.18 ; what was each 
m^n's share of the gain 1 

163. Five men. A, B, C, D, and E, freighted a vessel t 
A put Ota board goods to the amount of $4,000.00; B, 
$15,000.00 ; 0, $11,000.00 ; D, $7,500.00; and E, $850.00. 
During a storm the ciiptkin w^ 'obliged to^row overboard 
goods, to the amount of $13,400.00 ; what was each man's 
share of the loss ! 

164. Three meif bought a lottery ticket for $20.00 ; of 
which P paid $4.37 ; G $8.53 ; and H, the rest. They 
drew a prize of f 15^000.00 ; what was the share of each ? 

165. Three men hired a pasture for $42.00 ; the first put 
in 4 horses ; the second, 6 ; and the thhrd, 8. What ought 
each to pay ? 

166. A min failing in trade, owes to A $350.00 ; to B 
$783.00 ; to C $1,780.00 ; to D $2,875.00 ; and he has only 
$2,973.'0!() in property, which he agrees to divide among Kis 
creditors in proportion to the several debts. What will each 
receive ? 

167. What is ^W of 378,648? 

168. Whatisif||of87? 

169. WhatisT||y0f3? 
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171. M«itii^y|ii by.7. 

172. What is Jll of 7? 

17a Multiply 973 by JH. 
: 174 Multiply jUi>y 973. 
175. Multiply 471 by y/^. 
17a Multiply «I/t by ^71.. 
177. Multiply rViAr ^Y 138. 
17a Multiply 138 by .f^ 

179. Multiply -fffr ^y 9''>0- 

180. Multiply 950 by ^ih- 

XVII. 1. If 2 lb. of figs cost f of a dollar, what is thai a 
pound 1 

2. If 2 bushels of potatoes cost | of a dollar, what is that 
a bushel 1 What would be the price of 8 bushels at that 
rate? 

3. If I of a barrel of flour were to be divided eqoaUj 
mmong 3 men, how much would each have ? 

4. If 3 horses consume ^ of a ton of hay in 1 month, how 
much will 1 horse consume 1 How much would 11 horses 
consume in the same time? 

5.* If 3 lb. of beef cost j|- of a dollar, what would a quar- 
ter of beef, weighing 136 lb., cost at that rate ? 

6. If 2 yds. of cloth cost S§ dollars, what will 7 yards cost 
at that rate 1 

7. If 4 bushels of wheat cost 32f shillings, what will 17 
bushels cost ? 

8; If 3 sheep are worth 23| bushels of wheat, how many 
bushels is 1 sheep worth ? How m^ny bushels «re 60 sheep 
worth at that rate ? 

Note. Reduce 23} to fifths, or divide as far as you can, 
and then reduce the- remainder to fifths, and take ^ of 

them. 

♦ 

9. If 7 calves are worth 59J> bushels of com, how many 
bu&hels are 15 calves worth at that rate ? 

10. A man laboured 15 days for 20f dollars ; how much 
would he earn in 3 months at that rate, allowing 26 working 
days to the month 1 

11. A man travelled 88y^ miles, in 17 hours ; how far did 
he travel in an hour 1 '^ 

* Pee First lA393ons, 8ecl. XIV, 
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12. A mui tf«vielled 476|^ miles in S ^ys; ^^ ^ ^<i 

he travel each day, suppo»iig he travelled the same number 
of miles each day ? 

IS' Divide 77/^ bushels of corn equally among 15 men. 

14. If 2^ yards of cloth coat 175^ dollars, what is that a 
yard? 

15. If 35 lb. of raisins cost B^rnr <lollars, what will 2 cwt 
cost at that rate ? 

16. A man divided ^ of a water-mdon equally between 2 
boys ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

17* Suppose you had ^ of a pine apple and should divide 
it into two equal parts ; what part of the whole apple would 
each part be 1 

18. If you divide J of a bushel of corn equally between 2 
men, how much would you give them apiece ? 

19. What is i off? 

20. If you divide ^ of a bushel of grain between two men^ 
how much would you give them apiece 1 

Note. Cut the third into two parts. What will the parts 
be? 

21. What is i of i? 

22. If you divide J of a barrel of flour equally between 
two men, how much will you give them apiece ? 

23. What is i of i ? 

24. A man having | of a barrel of flour divided it equally 
among 4 men ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

25. What is i of I ? 

26. If 3 lb. of sugar cost f of a dollar, what is it a pound ? 

27. What is 4- off? 

28. If 5 lb. of rice cost | of a dollar, what is that a pound t 

29. If 3 lb. of raisins cost ^ of a dollar, what is that a 
pound ? What will 2 lb. cost at that rate ? What 7 lb. ? 

30. What is i of i ? What is | of J ? What is } of Jt 

31. If 7 lb. of sugar cost f of ^ dollar, what is it a pound 1 
What will 5 lb. cost at that rate ? What would 15 lb. cost ? 

32. What is I of I ? What is 4 off ? What is V of | ? 

33. During a storm, a master of a vessel was obliged to 
throw overboard y^ of the whole cargo. What part of the 
whole loss must a man sustahi who owned f of the cargo ? 

34. A man owned /^ of the capital of a cotton manufac- 
tory, and sold -^ of his share. What part of the whole cap* 
ital did he sell ? What part did he then own ? 
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^5.^Jf'S bushels of wheat cost S^ doHars, what is it a 
bushel 1 What will ^ bashels cost at that rate 1 

36. What is ^ of 5^ ? What is f of 5i t 

97. If 4 dollars will boy 5| bashels of rye, how mnch will 
<me dollar buy 1 How roach will 3 dollars boy t 

38. What is i of 5f ? What is f of 5f ? 

m. If 17 barrels of flour cost #107f , what will 23 barrels 
cost ? 

40. What is ff of 107| ? 

41. If 12xwt. of sogar cost $137|, what is the price of 
Iqr. 1 What of lib. I 

42. At 4 dollars for 3} gallons of wine; how much may be 
bought for er^ dollars ? * 

Note^ . Find how much | a dollar will buy. 

43. If 3 cords of wood cost 20 dollars, what will 7| cords 
cost? 

44. If 19 yards of cloth cost 155 dollars, what will be the 
price of 1-^ yards 1 

45. If 18 lb. of raisins cost 2f dollars, what is that per 
lb. 1 What would be the price of 5f lb. at that rate 1 

46. If 11 lb. of butter cost 2/^ dollars, what will 18f lb. 
cost ? 

47. If 7 gallons of vinegar cost f of a dollar, what will 
27 ^ gallons cost ? 

48^ If 1 lb. of sugar cost H o^ & <^oIi&r» ^^^^ ^i^' ^^ '^ 
cost ? 

49. If a yard of cloth cost 7y'u^ dollars, what will | of a 
yard cost ? , • 

50. At^ of a dollar a yard, what will f of a yard of 
cloth cost ? 

51. At 3| shillings a yard, what will 7| yards of riband 
cost ? 

52. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider 
may be bought for J of a dollar ? 

53. At 4 dollars a yard, what part of a yard of cloth may 
be bought for I of a dollar ? 

54. At 2 dollars a yard, how much cloth may be bought 
for 51 dollars ? 

'55. At 2 dollars a gallon, how much brandy may be bou^t 
for 7f dollars? 

56. At 3 shillings a quart, how many' quarts of wine may 
be bought for 17| shillings 1 

6 
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57. At 6 dollars a barrel, how manj barrrie df flour wkl^ 
be bought for 45^^^ dollars ? 

58. If 1 cwt of iron cost 4| dollars,»what will 5|- cwt. 
cost! * 

59. A man failing in trade can pay («ly f of a dollar on 
each dollar, how much can he pay on 7^ dollar? ? How 
much on 23f dollars ? . 

60. A man failing in trade is able to pay only {-} of a 
pound on^a pound, how much can he pay on 17<£. 158. ? 

61. A man failing in trade is able to pay only 17s. on a 
pound, what part of each pound will* he pay 1 How miicli 
will he pay on a debt of 147^. 14s. 1 

•62. WhatisioffI? 

63. Divide f^ by 6. * 

64. Multiply ^j by |. 

65. What is ^ off ? 

66. Multiply f ^^ by ^'j. 

67. Divide H by 25. 

68. Divide 15|^ by 8. 

69. Multiply 15| J by ^. 

70. What is -iij of 17^^ 1 

71. Multiply 1^ by y^. 

72. Multiply 135/^ by 24f . 

73. Multiply l,647f by 17}|. 

74. How many times is 3 contdned in 14f 1 

75. How many times is 9 contained in 47 1^ t 

76. How many times is 17 contained in 253| { t 

77. What part of 2 is f1 

78. What part of 7 is y^ "? 

79. What part of 19 is |J t 

80. What part of 123 is ^^ 1 

81. What part of 8 is 7|? 

82. What part of 19 is 14i 1 

83. What part or82 is 19^ ? 

84. What part of 125 is 47^^ 1 

XVIII. 1. If 1 lb. butter cost f of a dollar, how much 
will 2 lb. cost 1 What will 4 lb. cost ? 

2. At ^ of,a dollar per lb., what will 2 lb. of raisins cost t 
What will 3 lb. cost ? What will 6 lb. cost ? 
« 3. If 1 man will consume f of a bushel of corn in a week, 
how much will 2 men consume in the same time ? How 
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maefawill 4 men consttine ? Ibm machwiU 8 men con- 
some? 

4. If a horse will consume 4 of a bushel of oats in a day, 
Jiow much will he consume in 3 days t How much in 9 days t 
» 5* If I man can do -jiy of a piece of work in a day* how 
much of it can 2 men do in the same time f How much 
of it can 3 men do T How much of it can 4 men do V How 
much of it can 6 men do ? How much of it can 12 men do 1 

6. If a man drink fy of a barrel of cider in a week, how 
much would he drink in 2 weeks ? How much would 5 
men drink in a week at that rate ? How much would 8 men 
drink in a week 1 How much would 20 men drink in a 
week ? How much would 40 men drink in a week f 

7. If a horse consume 2} bushels of oats in a week, how 
much would he consume in 4' weeks? How much in 8 
weeks? 

8. At 7^ dollars a barrel, what cost 5 barrels of fk>ur t 

9. If a horse will eat ^^ of a ton of hay in a month, how 
much will 2 horses eat ? How much will 8 horses eat 1 

10. If it take l|| yard of cloth to make a coat, how much 
wiU it take to make 8 coats 1 How much to make 24 coats.? 

11. If a barrel of cider cost 3^^ dollars, what will 10 
barrels cost ? Wtiat will 25 barrels cost ? 

12. Multiply^ by. 5. 

13. Multiply ^ by 8. 

.14. Multiply T?^ by 25. , 

15. Multiply ^ by 8. 

16. Multiply |U by 9. 
)7. Multiply Uihj4. 

18. Multiply T%^ by 100. 

19. Multiply 43f} by 28. 

20. Multiply 137^ by 3. 

21. Multiply J by 8. 

Note. 8 times |=rl ; 8 times | is 7 times as much, that 
ia, 7. Perform the following examples in a similar manner. 

22. How n\uch is 7 times ^ ? 

23. How much is 19 times |4 ^ 

24. How much is 23 times ^ 1 

25. Multiply 74 by 5. 

26. Multiply 19^ by 17. 

27. Multiply 123^ by 9. 

28. Multiply 43^|f by 327. 



i 
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29. Multiply Of/^V ^J l^^^- 

30. Multiply llyll^ by 1000; 

XIX. 1.* A. merchant bought 4 pieces of cloth, the first 
contained 18^ yards, the second 27^ yards, the third $I3| 
yards, and the fourth 25f yards. How many yards in the 
whole ? . , 

2. A gentleman hired 2 men and a boy for 1 week. One 
man was to receive 5| dollars, the other 7f , and the boy*3|» 
How much did he pay the whole ? 

3. A 'gentleman hired three men for I month. To the 
first he paid 26^ bushels of corn ; to the second, ^yu ^^^^ 
eis, and to the third, 33-|^ bush^b. How many bushels did 
it take to pay them ! 

4. A man had 2^ bushels of corn in one sack, and 2f in 
another ; how many bushels had he in both ? 

§. If it takes l-^ yard of cloth to make a coat, and f of a 
yard to make a pair of pantaloons, how much will it take to 
make both 1 

6. A man bought 2 boxes of butter ; one had 7J lb. in it, 
and the other lOf lb. How many pounds in both ? 

7. A boy having a pine apple, gave J of it to one sister, + 
to another, and ^ to his brother, and kept the rest himself 
How much did he keep himself? 

8. A man bought 3 sheep ; for the first he gave 6f dol- 
lars ; for the second, 8f ; and for the third, 9|^. How many 
dollars did he give for the whole ? 

9. How many cwt. of cotton in four bags containing as 
follows ; the first 4f cwt. ; the second, 5f cwt. ; the third 
4^ cwt ; and the fourth 7^ cwt. ? 

10. A merchant bought a piece of cloth containing 23 
yards, and sold 7| yards of it; how many yards had he left t 

11. A gentleman paid a man and a boy for 2 months' la- 
bour with corn ; tb the man he gave 26f bushels, and to the 
boy he gave 18f bushels. How many bushels did it take to 
pay both ? 

12. Bought S^ cwt. of sugar at one time, and 5f cwt at 
another ; how much in the whole ] 

* 13. Bought 1^ of a ton of iron at one time, and ^ of a ton 
at another ; how much in the whole 1 

14. There is a pole standing so that | of it is in the mad^ 

* See First LesKMis, Sect. XIII. 
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} of it in the water, and the rest above the water ; how much 
of it is above the water ? 

15. A merchant bought 144} cwt of sugar, and sold S^ 
dwt. ; how many lb; had he left 1 

Note. Reduce all fractions to their lowest terms, after 
the work is completed, or before if convenient. In the above 
example -^ might be reduced, but it would not be convenient 
because it now has a common denominator with ^. The 
answer may be reduced to lower terms. 

16. Out of a barrel of cider there had leaked 7| gallons ; 
how many gallons were there left ? 

17. A man bought 2 loads of hay, one contained 17f 
cwt uid the other 2^^^ cwt. How many cwt. in both 1 

18. A man had 43f cwt. of hay, and in 3 weeks his horse 
ate S^ cwt of it ; how much had he left ? 

19. Twa boys talking of their ages, one said he was 9|- 
years old ; the other said he was 4^ years older. What 
was the age of the second ? 

20. A lady being asked her age, said that her husband 
was 37f years old, and she was not so old as her husband by 
Sj^ years. What was her age ? 

21. A lady being asked bow much older her husband was 
than herself, answered; that she could not tell exactly ; but 
when she was married her husband was 28^ years old, and 
she was 22^. What was the difference of their ages ? 

22. Add together f and -f%. 

23. Add together ^^ f, and ^ 

24. Add' together -^ and -j^. 

25. Add together 13^ and 17^^. 

26. Add together 137f , 26A, and 243^. 

' 27. What is the difference between -f and fl 

28. What is the difference between ^ and Jf ? 

29. What is the difference between 13^ and S^ ? 

30. What is the difference, between 137f and O&f ? 

31. Subtract 38^ from 53^. 

32. Subtract 284^ from 813|4. 

XX. 1. A man bought 15 cows for |345. What was the 
leverage price ? / 

Note. Find the price of 3 cows, and then of 1 cow. 

2. A merchant bought 16 yards of cloth for $84.64 ; what 
was it a yard ? » 

6^ 
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3. A merchant bought IS barrels of flour for $114.66l 
and sold it so as to gain $1.00 a bbl. How much did he em 
it for per barrel 1 

4. 21 men are to share equally a prize of 8,530 dollars, how 
much will they have apiece 1 

5. A merchant sold a hogshead of wine for 113 dollars. 
How much was it a gallon 1 

6. A ship's crew of 3() men are to share a prize<>f 847 
dollars ; how much will they receive apiece ? 

7. A man has J..857 lb. of tobacco, which he wishes to 
put into 42 boxes, an equal quantity in each box. How much 
must he put into each box ? 

8. In 4,847 gallons of wine, how many hogsheads ? ' 

9.^ At $48.00 a barrel, how many barrels of brandy may 
be bought for $687.43 ? 

10. At $90 dollars a ton, how many tons of iron may be 
bought for 2,486 dollars ? . 

11. If 23.000 lb. of iron cost $92,368.75, how much b h 
per lb. ? 

12. Divide 784 by 2a 

13. Divide 1,008 by 36. 

14. Divide 1,728 by 72. 

15. Divide 2,352 by 56. 

16. Divide 183 by 15. 

17. Divide 487 by 18. 

18. Divide 1,243 by 25. 

19. Divide 37,864 by 63. 

20. Divide 19,743 by 112. 

21. Divide 4,383 by 30. 

22. Divide 6,487 by 50. 

23. Divide 1,673 by 400. 

24. Divide 13,748 by 7,000. 

25. Divide 100,780 by 250. 

26. Divide 406,013 by 4,700. 

27. Divide 3,000,406 by 306,000. 

28. Divide 450,387 by 36,000. 

29. Divide 78,407,300 by 42,000. 

30. Divide 15,008,406 by 480,000. 

XXL 1. Find the divisors of each of the following nam» 
Lers, 15, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 42, 48, 64, 72, 88, 98. 

2. Find the divisors of each of the following oumben, 
108, 112, 114, 120, 387, 432, 846, 93a 
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^-^^4 S^nd the drrisors of each of the following nambera^ 
aOOO, 4,053, 1,864, 2,480, 24,876, 103,284, and 7,a28,4m 

4. Fiud the common divisors of 8 and 24. 
' 5* Find the common divisors of 16 and 36. 

'^ Find the common divisors of 18 and 42, 

7. Find the common divisors of 21 and 56. 

8. Find the common divisors of 56 and 264. 

' . 9. Find the common divisors of 123 and 642. 

10. Find the common divisors of 32, 96, and 1»432. 

11. Find the common divisors of 7,362, and 2,484. 

12. Find the common divisors of 73,647, 91,177, nd 
9,684. 

13. Reduce -J^ ^ ^^ lowest terms. 

14. Reduce -^ to its lowest terms. « 

15. Reduce ^^ to its lowest terms. 

16. Reduce ^% to its lowest terms. 

17. Reduce yVVir ^ ^^^ lowest terms. 

18. Reduce gy/g^y to its lowest terms. 

19. Reduce xlwv ^^ ^^ lowest terms. 

XXII. 1. Reduce | and f to the least common denomi- 
iiator. 

2. Reduce j- and ^ to the least common denominator. 

3. Reduce f and f to the least common denominator. 

4. Reduce f and -f^ to the least common denominator. 

5. Reduce y\ and y^^ to the least common denominator. 

6. Find the least common multiple of 8 and 12. 

7. Find the least common multiple of 8 and 14. 
6. Find the least common multiple of 9 and 15. 

9. Find the least common multiple of 15 and 18. 

10. Find the least common multiple of 10, 14, and 15. 

11. Find the least common multiple of 15, 24, and 35. 

12. Find the least common multiple of 30, 48, and 56. 

13. Find the least common multiple of 32, 72, and 120^. 

14. Find the least common multiple of 42, 60, and 125. 

15. Find the least common multiple of 250, 180, and 540. 

16. Reduce j\ and -^ to the least common denominator. 

17. Reduce -^ and ^ to the least common denomina- 
tor. 

18. Reduce ^, ^, and |^, to the least common denomi- 
nator. - 

19. Reduce ^, |, t^, and ^, to the least common denomi- 
Bator. 



20. Rcidiioe ^, ^, aed •^ ta the leaiBt ccmiinon denotni^ 
nator. 

21. Reduce^^^ and ^^ to the least common denomina- 
tor. 

22. Reduce -^^ and Tf^nnr ^ ^^^ ^^^^ common.dedbmi- 
nator. 

23. Reduce -^^^ and - ^Ijg - ^ to the least common denomi- 
nator. 

24. Reduce ^||^y and 77^^ to the least common der. 
nominator. ^ 

• ■ 

XXIU. .1.* At t|- of a dollar a bushel, how many btishels' 
of potatoes may be bought for 5 dollars ? How many at | 
of a doHar a bushel? 

2. At I of a shilling apiece, how many peaches may be 
bought fdr a dollar/? How ma^y at f of a shilling apiece ? 

3. A gentleman distributed 6 bushels of cornumong«om»^ 
labourers, giving them ^ of a bushel apiece ; how many did 
he give it to 1 How many would he have given it to, if he 
had given | of a bushel apiece 1 

.4. If it takesf of a bushel of rye to sow 1 acre, how many 
acres will 15 bushels sow 1 

5. A merchant had 47 cwt. of tobacco which he wished 
to put into boxes, containing -^ cwt. each. How many boxes 
must he get ? 

6. A gentleman has a hogshead of wine which he wishes 
to put into boltles„ containing -j^ of a gallon each. How 
many bottles will it take ^ 

7. If ^ of a barrel of cider will last a family 1 week, how 
many weeks will 7 barrels last 1 ^ 

8. If -^ of a bushel of. grain is sufficient for a family of 
two persons 1 day, how many days would 16 bushels last 1 
How many persons would 16 bushels last 1 day 1 

9. If a labourer drink ^ of a gallon of cider in a day, one 
day with another, how long will it take him to drink a hogs- 
head ? 

10. If an axe-maker put nji^^ of a lb. of steel into an ai^e, 
how many axes would 1 cwt of steel be sulBicient for ? 

, 11. If it take 1|- bushel of oats to dow an acre, how many 
acres will 18 bushels sow 1 

12. If it take 1-}-. bushel of wheat to sow an acre,' how 
many acres will 23 bushels sow ? 

* See Pint Lessons, Sect. XV. 
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13. At 1^ dollar a basbel, how mucR Wheat may b% 

bought for 20 dollars ? 

14. At 3^ dollars a barrel, how many barrels of cider may 
be bought for 40 dollars 1 

15. At the rate of 15f bushels to the acre, how many 
acres will it take to produce 75 bushels of rye ? 

16. At 4| dollars per cwt., how many tons of hron can I 
buy for $150 1 

17. At ll|^ cents per lb., how much steel <San I buy ibr 
950.00? 

18. If a man can perform a journey in 580 hours, how 
many days will it take him to perform it if he travel 9^^ 
hours in a day ? 

19. How many coats may be made of 187 yards of clotb, 
if 3tV yard9 make 1 coat 1 

2Q. In 43 yards how many rods 1 

21. In 87 yards how many rods>1 

. 22. In 853 feet how many rods 1 

23. In 2,473 feet how many furlongs t 

24. In 43,872 feet how many miles ? 

25. If 1 bu3h^l of apples cost ^ of a dollar, how many 
bushels may be bought for ^ of a dollar T 

26. At ^ of a^ dollar a dozen, how many dozen of lemons 
may be bought for 7 of a dollar ? How many dozen for If 
dollar? 

27. At I of a dollar a dozen, how many dozen of oranget 
may be boyght for 4 of a dollar ? How many for 2| dollars t 

28. At I of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels of ai^ 
pies may he bought for i of a ddlar ? How many for 5| 
dollars? 

29. At ^ of a dollai^ pe^r lb., how many pounds of figs may 
be bought for f of a fbllar ? How many pounds for 1^ 
dollar? 

30. At ^ of a dollai a bushel, how many bushels of apples 
may be bought for 1^ dollar ? 

31. If -^ of a chaldron of coal will supply a fire 1 week, 
how many weeks will ^ of a chaldron supply it ? 

32. If 1 lb. of sugar cost | of a dollar, how many pounds 
may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? How many pounds for 1^ 
dollar ? 

33. At j* of a dollar per bushel, how many bushels of ap- 
ples may be bought for | of a dollar ? How many at f of « 
dollar per bushel 1 , 
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34. At f of a dollar per bai#iel, how many bushels of |k)- 
tatoes may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? How many at f of 
a dollar per bushel 1 

35. At I* of a dollar a bushel, how much corn may be 
bought for 1^ of a dollar ? How much for |^©f a dollar 1 

36. At f of a dollar per bushel, how much rye may be 
bought for I of a dollar 1 How much for f of a dollar 1 

37. At -^ of a shilling apiece, how many eggs, may be 
bought for f of a dollar ? 

38. If it take y^^ of a pound of flour to make a penny-loaf, 
how many penny-loaves may be made of |- of a pound ? 

39. If a four-penny loaf weigh -j^j of a pound, how many 
will weigh J of a pound 1 

40. If a two-penny loaf weigh -^ of a pound, how maoy 
will weigh H lb 1 How many will weigh 7^ lb, 1 

41. If a six-penny loaf weigh -f^ of a pound, how many? 
six-penny loaves will weigh |^ of a pound ? How many will 
weigh 4J lb? 

42. If f of a pound of fur ip sufficient to make a hat« how 
many hats may be made of 4^^^ lb. of fur ? 

43. If 10 oz. of fur is sufficient to make a hat, how many 
h^ts may be made of 4 lb. 7 oz. of for ? 

'44. If 1 bushel of apples cost f| of a dollar, how many 
bushels may be bought for 3f dollars ? 

45. If a bushel of apples cost 2s. 5d. how many bushelt. 
may be bought for 3 dollars and 5 shillings ? 

46. If 1^, that is, ^ of a yard of cloth will make a coat, 
how many coats may be made from a piece containing 43}^ 
yards ? 

47. If 2| bushels of oats will keep a horse 1 week, how 
long will 18| bushels keep him 1 

&. If 4^ yards of cloth will make a suit of clothes, how 
many suits will 87^ yards make ? 

49. If a man can build 4^ rods of wall in a day, how many 
days will it take him to build 84^ rods ? 

50. If ff of a ton of hay will keep a cow through the win- 
ter, how many cows will 23^^ tons keep at the same rate ? 

51. At 9-|f dollars a chaldron, how many chaldrons of 
coal may be bought for 37f dollars ? 

62. At 14/^ dollars per cwt., how many cwt of yellow 
ochre may be bought for 243|^ dollars ? 

53. At 25^ dollars a cask, how many casks of claret wine 
may be bought for 387^ dolla^rs f 
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54. At 95|f dollars a ton, how much iron may be bought 
fi>r 2,956| dollars ? 



5t5. How many times 
56. How many times 
67. How many times 

58. How many times 

59. How many titnes 

60. How many times 

61. How many times 

62. How many times 

63. How many times 



s /^ contained in 17 ? 
s -J^f contained in 83 ? 
s 19|f contained in 253 ? 
s 42^Vt contained in 1,677 1 
s I contained in 14^ ? 
s -^ contained in 371 ? 



is 3f contained in 24|> ? 
is 15yy contained in 103f} ? 
Is 27^ contained in l,605f t 
64. At 3 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of cider 
may be bought for | of a dollar ? 

65." At 7 dollars a barrel, what part of a barrel of flour 
may be bought for ^ of a dollar ? What part for ^ o( k dol- 
lar ? 

66. At 11^ dollars per cwt, what part of 1 cwt. of sugar 
may be bought for 7 of a dollar ? What part of 1 cwt. may 
be bought for-^ of a dollar 1 What part for ^ dollars 1 

67. At 93^ dollars per ton, what part of a ton of iron may 
be bought for 25} dollars 1 

68. When corn is f of a dollar a bushel, what part of a 
boBbel may be bought for } of a dollar ? 

69. Two men bought a barrd of flour, one gave 2^ dol- 
kn and the other 3f- dollars, what did they give for the whole 
barrel ? , What part of the whole value did each pay ? What 
part of the flour should each have ? . 

70. Two men hired a pasture for 21 dollaYs. One kept 
his horse in it 5| weeks, and the other 7f weeks ; what 
ought each to pay ? 

71. What part of 7 J is Sjt 

72. What part of 53f is 13f ? 

73. What part of 107^ is 93^^ 1 

74. What part of 3,840^4- is ^^ 1 * 

75. What part of f is r^ ? 

76. What part of llf is l|f t 

77. What part of 28^V is l3|) 

78. What part of 137t\ is 97^^^ 1 

79. What part of 387^ is t?- 7 1 

XXIV. 1.* If i of a gallon of brandy cost $0.75, what 
is that a gallon ? 

* See First hestota, Sect. VI. and XI. 
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% If I of a ton of hay cost $13,375, what is that a ton t 

3. If ^ of a yard of cloth cost $2,875 what is that • 
yard ? 

4. If i of a hhd. of brandy cost $27.00, what will I hhd 
cost at that rate ? 

5. A merchant bought ^ of a pipe of brandy for $38.56; 
what would the whole pipe come to at that rate ? 

6. A smith bought | of a ton of iron for $12.43; what 
would a ton cost at that rate ? 

7. A merchant owned ^ of a ship's cargo, and his share 
was valued at $8,467.00 ; what was the whole ship valued at T 

8. A gentleman owned stock in a bank to the amount of 
$8,642.00, which was ^j of the whole stock in the bank; 
what was the whole stock ? . 

9. A gentleman lost at sea $4,843.67, which was -^ 
of his whole estate ; how much was his whole property 
worthl 

10. A gentleman bought stock in a bank to the amount 
of $873.14, which was ^iy of the value of his whole proper- 
ty. What was the value of his whole property ? 

IJ. A man bought y of a bushel of corn for 4 of a dollar; 
what would be the price of a bushel tit that rate ? 

12. A man bought | of a bushel of rye for i of a dollar; 
what would a bushel cost at that rate t 

13. A man sold ^ of a yard of cloth for f of a dollar ; whal 
would a yard cost at that rate t 

14. A grocer sold -J of a gallon of wine for ^^ of a dollar; 
what was it a gallon ? 

15. A grocer sold -/j of a barrel of flour for ^ of a doK 
lar ; what was it a barrel ? 

16. A merchant sold | of a ton of iron for 19f dollars; 
how much was it a ton t 

17. A merchant sold y^g^ of a hhd. of brandy for $11^; 
how much was it per hhd. ? 

18. A ship of war having taken a prize, the captain ro> 
ceived y\ of the prize money. His share amounted to 
$3^487^. What was the whole prize worth ? 

19. If f of a gallon of molasses cost 20 cents, what wiU ^ 
cost. What will a gallon cost ? This question^is the sam« 
as the following : If 2 quarts of moktsses cost 20 cents* 
what is it a quart ? How much a gallon ? 

20. If ^ of a gallon, that is 3 quarts, of molasses cost 24 
cents, what will i, that is 1 quart, cost ? 
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21. If j of a yard of cloth coet 6 dollars, what cost i ? 
What will a yard cost ? 

22. If f of a gallon, that is 3 pints, of wine cost 90 
cents, what will |, that is 1 pint, cost ? What will a gallon 
cost? 

23. If I of a gallon of brandy cost 95 cents, what will j^ 
cost ? What wUl a gallon cost ? 

24. If 4 of a yard of broadcloth cost $6.00, what will ^ 
cost ? What will a yard cost 1 

25. If f of a box of lemons cost $2.40, what will | cost 1 
What will the whole box cost 1 

26. If f of a hhd. of molasses cost $16.00, what will the 
whole hogshead cost 1 

27. A man travelled 12 miles in W of a day ; how far did 
he travel in ^ of a day ? How far would he travel in a day 
at that rate ? 

28. A man bought 4 of a barrel of flour for $4.85, what 
would be the price of a barrel at that rate 1 

29. A man being asked his ag^ answered, that he was 24 
years old when he was married, and that he had lived with 
his wife f of his whole life. What part of his whole age is 
24 years ? What was his age ? 

30. A smith bought /^ of a ton of Russia iron for $25.35, 
what would be the price of a ton at that rate ? 

31. Bought I of a yard of cloth for $5.00> what would be 
the price of a yard at that rate ? 

32. tf I of a gallon of molasses, that is, 3 pints, cost 17 
cents, what will ^,{1 pint,)co8t ? What will a gallon cost 1 

33. If ^ of a pound of snuff, (5 ounces,) cost 14 cents, 
what cost y^ lb., (1 ounce.) ? 

34. If -]-\ of a chaldron of coal cost $5, what cost -^ ? 
What is that a chaldron ? 

35. A man travelled 4 miles in } of an hour ; how far 
would he travel in an hour at that rate ? 

36. If f^ of a ship's cargo is worth $14,000, what is the 
whole cargo worth ? 

37. A owns || of a coal mine, and his share is worth 
$3,500. What is the whole mine worth ? 

^- If ^7 of the stock in a bank is worth $63,275, what 
is the whole stock worth T 

39. If If yard of cloth is worth $ 1 1, what is a yard worth ? 

40. If 2| bushels of corn is worth 13 shillings, what is a 
bushel worth 1 

7 
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41. If 8^*^ bushels of wheat cost $15, what is it a bushel ? 
What would 50 bushels cost at that rate ? 

42. A man sold 51|\ cwt. of sugar for $587 ; what would 
be the price of 17f cwt. at that rate ? 

43. If I of 1 lb. of butter cost f of a dollar, what will •}- of 
1 lb. cost ? What will 1 lb. cost 7 

44. If f of 1 lb. of raisins cost y\ of a dollar, what will \ 
of 1 lb. cost ? What will 1 lb. cost ? 

45. If j- of a bushel of corn cost| of a dollar, what is that 
a bushel ? 

46. If -^ of a barrel of flour will serve a family }^ of a 
mouth, how long will one barrel serve them 1 How long 
will 5 barrels serve them ? 

47. If 4 of a yard of cloth cost 4| dollars, what is that a 
yard ? What will 17^ yards cost at that rate ? 

48. If -j^ of a hhd. of wine cost SOf dollars, what will be 
the price of a hhd. at that rate ? 

49. If 3^ cwt. of iron cost $14|-, what is that per cwt. 1 

50. If 7f lb. of butter cost $1-/^, what would be the price 
of 27| lb. at that rate ? 

51. A merchant bought a piece of cloth containing 24j- 
yards, and in exchange gave 32f barrels of flour ; how much 

' flour did one yard of the cloth come to ? How much cloth 
did 1 barrel of the flour come to ? 

52. If f of a yard of cloth cost f of a pound, what will 
y^ of an ell English cost ? 

53. If I of a barrel of flour cost lf£., what will 43f bar- 
rels cost 1 

54. A person having | of a vessel, sells ^ of his share for 
$8,400.00, what part of the whole vessel did he sell ? What 
was the whole vessel worth ? 

55. If I of a ship be worth f of her cargo, the cargo being 
valued at 2,000^., what is the whole ship and cargo worth ? 

56. If by travelling 12} hours in a day, a man perform a 
journey in 7f days, in how many days will he perform it, if 
he travel but 9^ hours in a day 1 

57. If 5 men mow 72f acres in llf days, in how many 
days will 8 men do the same ? 

58. If 5 men mow 72^ acres in llf days, how many 
acres will they mow in &| days ? 

59. There is a pole, standing so that ^ of it is in the water, 
^ as much in the mud as in the water, and 7-^ feet of it is 
above the water. What is the whole length of the pole 1 
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60. A person having spent | and ^ of his money had 
$26| left. How much had he at first ? 

61. Two men, A and B, having found a bag of money, 
disputed who should have it. A said ^, -J-, and \ of the money 
made 130 dollars, and if B could tell him how much 'was 
in it he should have it all, otherwise, he should have nothing. 
How much was in the bag ? 

62. 45 is |- of what number ? 

63. 486 is -^ of what number ? 

64. 68 is f of what number ? 

65. 125 is {4 of what number ? 

66. 376 is ff of what number 1 

67. 17 is ^ of what number ? 

68. 3 is -^ of what number 7 

69. 68 is -^^ of what number ? 

70. 253 is y^§ J of what number t 

71. 37 is m of what number ? 

72. 6845 is t^Vt ^^ ^^^^ number ? 

73. 384 is rf^g of what number ? 

74. I is 4- of what number ? 

75. |- is f of what number ? 

76. |- is I of what number ? 

77. -^ is ^ of what number ? 

78. -f } is -^ of what number 1 

79. ii is y«j of what number 1 

^' It is ir o^ what number 1 

81. ii^ is T^T of what number ? 

82. 14 is if J of what number 1 

83. fj is ^Yy of what number ? 

^* ^f is f? ^^ wha^ number 1 

85. 14^ IS -^^ of what number ? 

86. 28$ is A\ of what number ? 

87. 135|| is y\ of what number ? 

88. 384^ is Vt of what number ? 

89. 13;^ is f^ of what number ? 

90. Divide 13^ by f|^. 

91. 18{^ is 1^ of what number ? 

92. Divide 1^ by ||. 

93. 427|. is V of what number ? 

94. Divide 42| by 2|, that is y. 

95. 384y\ is V of what number 1 

96. Divide 384^ by 3f or V- 

97. 42 is I of what number 1 
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9S. How many times is { contained in 42 1 

99. Divide 42 by |. 

100. 3j^ is 4 of what number ? 

101. How many times is f contained in 3^^ ? 

102. Divide 3^ by f 

103. 13f is V of what number ? 

104. How many times is 2|- or y contained in 13|- ? 

105. Divide 13f by 2f . 

106. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $252.00, 
which was f of what it cost him 1 How much did it cost 
him, and how much did he gain ? 

107. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $243.00, 
by which he gained •}- of the first cost. What was the first 
cost, and how much did he gain 1 

Note, If he gained \ of the first cost, $243.00 must be 
I of the first cost. 

108. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $3,846.00, 
by which bargain he gained \ of the first cost. What was 
the first cost, and how much did he gain ? 

109. A merchant sold a hhd. of wine for $108.43, by 
which bargain be gained \ of the first cost. What was the 
first cost per gallon 1 

110. A merchant sold a bale of cloth for $347.00, by 
which he gained ^j^ of what it cost him ? How much did it 
cost him, and how much did he gain ? 

Note, If he gained y^^ of the first cost, $347.00 must be 
1^ of the first cost. ^ 

111. A merchant sold a quantity of fiour for $147.00, by 
which he gained ^ of the cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he gain 1 

112. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $6,487.00, 
by which he gained ^ of the cost How much did he gain? 

113. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $187.%. by 
which he lost \ of the first cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he lose ? 

Note. If he lost \ of the cost, $ J 87.00 must be | of the 
cost. 

114. A merchant sold a quantity of molasses for $258.00, 
by which he lost \ of the cost. How much did it cost, and 
how much did he lose 1 
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115. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $948.00, by 
which he lost ^ of the cost How much did he lose ? 

116. A merchant sold 3 hhds. of molasses for $67.23, by 
which he lost ^ of the first cost. How much did he lose 1 
How much on a gallon ? 

117. A merchant sold 93 yards of cloth for $627.43, by 
which he lost -^ of the cost How much did he lose on a 
yard 1 

118. A merchant sold a quantity of goods so as to gain 
$43, which was f of what the goods cost him. How much 
did they cost ? 

119. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $273.00, by 
which he gained 10 per cent, on the first cost. How much 
did they cost ? 

Note. 10 per cent, is 10 dollars on a 100 dollars, that is, -j^ 
10 per cent, of the first cost therefore is -^ of the first cost. 
Consequently $273.00 must be |^ of the first cost 

120. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $135.00, 
by which he gained 13 per cent. How much did the goods 
cost, and how much did he gain ? 

121. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $3,875 by 
which he gained 65 per cent How many dollars did he 
gain ? 

122. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $983.00, by 
which he lost 12 per cent. How much did the goods cost, 
and how much did he lose ? 

Note. If he lost 12 per cent, that is -^^^ he must have 
sold it for -^j^ of what it cost him. 

123. A merchant sold 3 hhds. of brandy for $248.37, by 
which he lost 25 per cent How much did the brandy cost 
him, and how much did he lose ? 

124. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $87.00 more 
than he gave for them, by which he gained 13 per cent of 
the first cost. What did the goods cost him, and how much 
did he sell them for ? 

Note. Since 13 per cent, is -^, $87 must be -j^ of the 
first cost. 

125. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $43.00 more 
than they cost, and by doing so gained 20 per cent. How 
much did the goods cost him 1 

7* 
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126. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $137.00 less 
than they cost him, and by doing so lost 23 per cent. How 
much did the goods cost, and how much did he sell them 
fori 

127. A has tea which he sells B for lOd. per lb. more than 
it cost him, and in return B sells A cambrick, which cost 
him lOs. per yd., for 12s. 6d. per yard. The gain on each 
was in tluB same proportion. What did A's tea cost him 
per lb. ? 

Nott, B gains 2s. 6d. on a yard, which is \ of the first 
cost, consequently lOd. must be | of the first cost of the 
tea? 

128. C has brandy which he sells to D for 20 cents per 
gal. more than it cost him ; and D sells C molasses which 
cost 23 cents per gal. for 32 cents per gal., by which D gains 
in the same proportion as C. How much did C's brandy 
cost him per gal. ? 

129. A man being asked his age, answered, that if to his 
age ^ and \ of his age be added, the sum would be 121. 
What was his age ? 

130. A man having put a sum of money at interest at 6 
per cent., at the end of 1 year received 13 dollars for interest. 
What was the principal ? 

Note* Since 6 per cent, is y^ of the whole, 13 dollars 
must be y^^ of the principal. 

131. What sum of money put at interest for 1 year will 
gain 57 dollars, at 6 per cent. ? 

132. A man put a sum of money at interest for 1 year, at 
6 per cent., and at the end of the year he received for prin- 
cipal and interest 237 dollars. What was the principal ? 

NoU. Since 6 per cent, is jj^, if this be added to the 
principal it will make -f^, therefore $237 must be |^ of 
the principal. When the interest is added to the principal 
the whole is called the amount. 

133. What sum of money put at interest at 6 per cent 
will gain $53 in 2 years ? 

Note. 6 per cent, for 1 year will be 12 per cent, for 2 
years, 3 per cent, for 6 months, 1 per cent4 for 2 months, 
&c. 

134. What sum of money put at interest at 6 per cent 
will gain $97 in one year and 6 months ? 
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135. What sam of money put at interest at 6 per cent, 
will amount to $394 in 1 year and 8 months 1 

136. What sum of money put at interest at 7 per cent 
will amount to ;^183 in 1 year ? 

. 137. What sum of money put at interest at 8 per cent 
will amount to $137 in 2 years and 6 months ? 

138. Suppose I owe a man $287 to be paid in one year 
without interest, and I wish to pay it now ; how much ought 
I to pay him, when the usual rate is 6 per cent. ? 

Note. It is evident that I ought to pay him such a sum, 
as put at interest for 1 year will amount to $5287. The 
question therefore is like those above. This is sometimes 
called discount, 

139. A man owes $847 to be paid in 6 months without 
interest, what ought he to pay if he pays the debt now, al- 
lowing money to be worth 6 per cent, a year 1 

140. A merchant being in want of money sells a note of 
$100, payable in 8 months without interest. How much 
ready money ought he to receive, when the yearly interest 
of money is 6 per cent ? 

141. According to the above principle, what is the differ- 
ence between the interest of $100 for 1 year, at 6 per cent 
and the discount of it for the same time ? 

142. What is the difference between the interest of $500 
for 4 years at 6 per cent., and the discount of the same sum 
for the same time ? 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

In measuring surfaces, such as land, 6lc. a square is used 
as the measure or unit. A square is a figure with four equal 
sides, and the four corners or angles equal. The square is 

used because it is more convenient ^ B 

for a measure than a figure of any 
other form. The figure a b c n is a 
square. The sides are each one inch, 
consequently it is called a square 
inch. A figure one foot long and one 
foot wide is called a square foot; a 
figure one yard long and one yard 
wide is called a square yard, >&c. 
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1. If a figure one inch long and one inch wide contains 
one square inch, how many square inches does a figure one 
inch wide and two inches long contain ? How many square 
inches does a figure one inch wide and three inches long 
contain ? Four inches long ? Five inches long ? Seven 
inches long ? 

2. In a figure 8 inches long and 1 inch wide, how many 
square inches t How many square inches does a figure 8 
inches long and 2 inches wide contain ? 3 inches wide ? 4 
inches wide ? 5 inches wide 1 8 inches wide ? 

3. If a figure 1 foot wide and 1 foot long contains 1 square 
foot, how many square feet does a figure I foot wide and 2 
feet long contain ? How many square feet does a figure 1 
foot wide and 3 feet long contain ? 5 feet long ? 9 feet 
long ? 15 feet long ? 

4. In a figure 9 feet long and 1 foot wide, how many 
square feet ? How many square feet does a figure 9 feet 
long and 2 feet wide contain ? 3 feet wide ? 5 feet wide ? 

7 feet wide ? 9 feet wide ? 

5. How many square inches does a figure 13 inches long 
and 1 inch wide contain 1 2 inches wide ? 3 inches wide ? 

8 inches wide ? 

6. How many square feet does a figure 16 feet long and 1 
foot wide contain ? 2 feet wide ? 3 feet wide ? 5 feet 
wide ? 8 feet wide ? 13 feet wide ? 

In the above examples supply yards, rods, furlongs, and 
miles, instead of inches and feet, and perform them again. 

7. What rule can you make for finding the number of 
square inches, feet, yards, &c. in any rectangular figure ? 

Note. A figure with four sides, which has all its angles 
alike or right angles, is called a rectangle^ and a rectangle is 
called a square when all the sides are equal. 

8. How many square feet in a room 18 feet long and 13 
feet wide ? 

9. How many square feet in a piece of land 143 feet long 
and 97 feet wide 1 

10. How many square rods in a piece of land 28 rods 
long and 7 rods wide 1 

11. A piece of land that is 20 rods long and 8 rods wide, 
or in any other form containing the same surface, is called 
an acre. How many square rods in an acre ? 
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12. How wide must a piece of land be that is 17 rods 
long to make an acre ? 

13. How many square inches in a square foot ; that is, in 
a figure that is 12 inches long and 12 wide ? 

14. How much in length, that is 8 inches wide, will make 
a square foot ? 

15. How many square feet in a square yard ? 

16. How many square yards in a square rod ? 

17. How many square inches in a square yard ? 

18. A piece of land 20 rods long and 2 rods wide, or in 
any other form which contains the same surface, is called a 
rood. How many square rods in a rood 1 

19. How many roods make an acre ? 

20. Find the numbers for the following table. 



SQUARE MEASURE. 

. square inches make 1 square foot 
square feet 1 square yard 

square yards or ) 1 square rod, 

square feet ) perch, or pole 

square rods 1 rood 

roods 1 acre 

21. How many square inches in a square rod t 

22. How many square yards in an acre 1 

23. How many square inches in an acre ? 

24. How many square feet in 1728 square inches 1 

25. In 286 square poles how many acres ? 

26. In 201,283,876 square inches, how many acres ? 

27. How many square rods in a square mile ? 

28. How many acres in a square miles ? 

29. The whole sur&ce of the globe is estimated at about 
198,000,000 square miles. How many acres on the surface 
of the globe ? 

30. How many square inches in a board 15 inches wide 
and 11 feet long ? How many square feet 1 

31. How many acres in a piece of land 183 rods long 
and 97 rods wide ? 

32. How many square inches in a yard of carpeting that is 
2 ft. 3 in. wide ? How many yards of such carpeting will it 
take to cover a floor 19 ft. 4 in. long and 17 ft. 2 in. wide ? 
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To measure solid bodies, such as timber, wood, &c., it is 
necessary to use a measure that has three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and depth, height, or thickness. For this a 
measure is used in which all these dimensions are alike. 
Take a block, for example, and make it an inch long, an 
inch wide, and an inch thick, and all its corners or angles 
alike ; this is called a solid or cubic inch ; so a block made 
in the same way having each of its dimensions one foot, is 
called a solid or cubic foot. 

33. If a block 1 inch wide and 1 inch thick and 1 inch 
long contains 1 solid inch, how many solid inches does such 
a block that is 2 inches long contain 1 3 inches long ? 4 
inches long ? 5 inches long 1 8 inches long ? 

34. How many solid inches does a block that is 1 foot 
long, 1 inch thick, and 1 inch wide contain ? How many 
inches does such a block that is 2 inches wide contain ? 3 
inches wide ? 4 inches wide ? 5 inches wide ? 8 inches 
wide ? t 

35. How many solid inches does a block 2 inches long, 2 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick contain ? 2 inches thick ? 

36. How many solid inches does a block 4 inches long, 3 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick contain 1 2 inches thick ? 3 
inches thick ? 

37. How niany cubic inches in a block 10 inches long, 8 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick ? 2 inches thick ? 3 inches 
thick 1 5 inches thick ? 7 inches thick ? 

38. How many cubic inches in a block 18 inches long, 
13 inches wide, and 1 inch thick ? 5 inches thick ? 11 
inches thick ? 

In the above examples supply feet instead of inches, 
and do them over again. 

39. What rule can you make for finding the number of 
solid inches or feet in any regular solid body ? 

40. How many solid inches in a block 12 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 1^ inches thick ; that is, in a solid foot ? 

41. A pile of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high, or in any other form containing an equal quantity, is 
called a cord of wood. How many solid feet in a cord 1 

4:?. Find the numbers for the following table. 
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SOLID OR CUBIC MEASURE. 

solid inches make 1 solid foot 

solid feet 1 cord of wood 

40 solid feet of round timber, or > ^ . ^ 

50 solid feet of hewn timber f i ton or loaa 

43. How many solid inches in a cord ? 

44. How many solid inches in a ton of hewn timber ? 

45. In 468,374 solid inches, how many solid feet ? 

46. How many feet of timber in a stick 28 feet long and 
1 1 inches square ? 

47. How many tons of timber in 2 sticks, each 25 feet 
long, 15 inches wide, and 11 inches thick ? , 

48. A pile of wood 4 feet square and 1 foot long, or a pile 
containing 16 solid feet is called 1 foot of wood. How 
many such feet in a cord ? 

49. How many solid feet of wood in a pile 5 feet wide, 3 
feet high, and 23 feet long ? How many feet of wood 1 
How many cords ? 

A few more examples of this kind will be found in deci^ 
mals. 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

XXV. In the following numbers, write the fractional 
part in the form of decimals. 

1. Twenty-seven and six tenths, 27-^o' ^^^' 27.6. 

2. F^burteen and seven hundredths. 14j^ir* 

Ans. 14.07. 

3. One hundred twenty-three, and eight thousandths. 
123^^^ Ans. 123.008. 

4. One hundred and eight, and five tenths. 108y*^. 

5. Seventy-three, and nine hundredths. 73 j|^. 

6. Four, and six thousandths. 4^^^. 

7. Sixteen, and one thousandth. 16-i-^^|j|^. 

8. Six tenths. -^^. 

9. Five hundredths. -^^, 

10. Seven thousandths, ^uj^. 

11. Two ten thousandths. -jT^xr^' 



^ 
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12. Three, and four tenths and two hundredths. ^^ and 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



jV ^^ how many hundredths ? 

^ and{-^ are how many hundredths ? 

y^ are how many thousandths ? 

•j-fjj- are how many thousandths ? 

^ and yI^ and y^ are how many thousandths ? 

18. Write 7y^^ in the form of a decimal. 

19. -^ are how many ten-thousandths ? 

20. yf 7 are how many ten-thousandths ? 

21. y/77 are how many ten-thousandths ? 

^- fwt xf 7> To\o» and yof 70 are *^ow many ten-thou- 
sandths 1 

^3. Write -^iftrVir ^^ *h® ^^^J"™ ®^a decimal ? 
Write the fractions in the following numbers in the form 
of decimals. 



24. 13yVt. 

25. 21yVVir- 

26. 12yVJyv. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



1/|C> 38746 



It" 



r 



17.rfi* 



?r 



193y^^ 



?nr' 



30. 

31. ^'yotnnnr* 

aa QQ 60 04 

34. 
35. 



no 507 

Tooinnj"' 

807 
lOdOO* 



Change the decimals in the following numbers to com- 
mon fractions and reduce them to their lowest terms. 



36. 42.5. 

37. 84.25. 

38. 9.8. 

39. 137.16. 

40. 25.125. 

41. 18.625. 

42. 11.8642. 

43. 163.90064. 

44. 72.0065. 



45. 4.00025. 

46. 13.0060058. 

47. 0.75. 

48. 0.3125. 

49. .075. 

50. .00128. 

51. .00015. 

52. .000106. 

53. .1500685. 



XXVI. 1. A man purchased a barrel of flour for $7.43. ; 
5 gallons of molasses for $1,625; 3 gallons of wine for 
$4.87 ; 4 gallons of brandy for $7 ; 7 lbs. of sugar for 
$0.95 ; and 3 gallons of vinegar for $0.42. What did the 
whole amount to ? 

2. How many bushels of corn in 4 bags, the first contain- 
ing 2yV bushels ; the second, 3^^ ; the third, 3^^f^ ; and 
the fourth, 4^^? 

Note, Write the fractions in the form of decimals. 
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3. A man bought four loads of hay, the first containing 
17| cwt. ; the second, 19^ cwt. ; the third, 24f cwU ; and 
the fourth, 14J cwt. How many cwt. in the whole 1 

Note. In all the examples under the head of decimals, 
change the fractions and parts to decimals. 

4. A man raised wheat .in five fields, in the first, 47^ 
bushels ; in the second, 94^^j ? in the third, 87^f ; in the 
fourth, 143^ ; and in the fifth 387 bushels. How many 
bushels in the whole ? 

5. A man bought a load of hay for ^^£* ; a load of oats 
for '7-^j^£- ; 3 bushels of corn for ^^. ; and a load of wood 
for S^V^' ^o\9 much did the whole come to? 

6. Add together the following numbers, 384| ; 138634* 
7006; ^/^; ^Yt'j; 8; and 460|4. 

7. From a piece of cloth containing 47| yards, a mer- 
chant sold 23]^^. How much remained unsold 1 

8. A man owing $253 paid $187,375, how much did he 
then owe ? 

9. A man owing 342 j^^. paid 187 ^.£. How much 
did he then owe ? 

10. A merchant sold a barrel of fiour for 2/^. ; 5 gal- 
lons of molasses for f^. ; and 6 gallons of wine for 2|^. 
In pay he received a load of wood worth 2^^^. and 2 bush- 
els of wheat, w6rth ^£. and the rest in money ; how much 
money did he receive 1 

11. From 183|.£. take 87f£. 

12. Fron!^$382 take $48.25. 

13. From 1153f lb. take 684/Tlb. 

14. From 37J tons take 28^ tons. 



Multiplication of Decimals. 

XXVII. Ti. A man bought 5 barrels of pork, at $17.43 
per barrel ; how much did it come to 1 

2. What cost 8 yards of cloth, at $7,875 per yard ? 

3. How many bushels of meal in 14 sacks, containing 
4.37 bushels each ? 

4. How much hay in 8 loads, containing 24.35 cwt. each t 

5. How much cotton in 17 bales, containing 4| cwt. each ? 

6. How many cwt. of hay in 14 loads, containing 23.25 
cwt each 1 

8 
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7. Multiply 42.62 by 38. 

8. Multiply 137.583 by 17. 

9. Multiply 13.946 by 58. 

10. Multiply 2.5837 by 15. 

11. Multiply .464 by 27. 

12. Multiply .0038 by 9. ^ 

13. If a barrel of flour cost $5, what cost .6 of a barrel ? 

14. At $90 per hhd., what cost .7 hhd., that is, i^ of a 
hdd. 1 

15. At $45 per hhd., what cost .8 hhd., that is, -^ of a 
hhd. of gin ? 

16. At $20 per hhd., what cost 2.9 hhds., that is 2^ hhds. 
of molasses 1 

17. At $25 per ton, what cost 7.6 tons of hay 1 

18. At $95 per ton, what cost 3.7 tons of iron ? 

19. At $32 per ton, what cost 14.25 tons of logwood ? 

20. At $220 per ton, what cost 19.47 tons of hemp ? 

21. At $57 per ton, what cost 3.5 tons of alum ? 

22. At $45 per thousand, what cost 2.5 thousands of 
staves 1 

23. What IS .5 of 128 ? 

24. What is .25 of 8561 

25. What is .125 of 856? 

26. What is .287 of 2487? 

27. Multiply 2487 by .287. 

28. Multiply 4306 by 3.5. 

29. Multiply 87 by 2.8. 

30. Multiply 1864 by 3.25. ^ 

31. Multiply 30067 by 1.3873. 

32. Multiply 10372 by 6^=6.5. 

33. Multiply 468 by 7^=7.25. 

34. Multiply 46800 by 13f . -^ 
* 35. Multiply 36038 by 1|. 

36. Multiply 130407 by 5^^. 

37. At .3 of a dollar a gallon, what cost .2 of a gallon of 
molasses ? 

38. What is .2 of .3, that is ^ of -^ ? 

39. Multiply .3 by .2. 

40. At $.90 per gallon, mrhat cost .4 of a gal. of wine ? 

41. At $.25 per lb. what cost 2.8 lb. of butter ? 

42. At $.36 per lb., what cost 4.5 lb. of sperm candles ? 

43. At $.47 per piece, what cost 4.3 pieces of nankin ? 

44. At $5.37 per yard, what cost 7.4 yards of cloth ? 



^ 
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45. At $13.50 per bbl., what cost 14| bbte. of pork 1 

46. At $25.45 per ton, what cost 18f tdns of hay T 

47. At $140.50 per ton, what cost 13| tons of potashes t 

48. If an orange is worth $.06, what is .3 of an orange 
worth? 

I 49. If a bale of cotton contains 4.37 cwt., trhat is .4&of a 

k . bale ? • 

f 50. Multiply 4.5 by 2.8. 

I 51. Multiply 13.43 by 1.4. 

► ' 52. Multiply 43.25 by .8. 

5a Multiply 284.43 by 1.02. 

54. Multiply 18.325 by 1.38. 

55. Multiply 6.4864 by 2.03. 

56. Multiply 14.00643 by .5. 

57. Multiply 3.400702 by 1.003. 
5& Multiply 1.006 by .002. 

59. Multiply 1.0007 by .0003. 

60. Multiply .3 by .2. 

61. Multiply .04 by .2. 

62. Multiply .003 by .01. 

63. Multiply .0004 by .025. 
^ 64. Multiply .0107 by .001 Oa 
W 65. Multiply 1.B40068 by 1.4)03084. 




•i 



'm 



•* 



MtsceXUmeous Examples, 

1. At $12 per cwt. what cost 5 cwt 3 qrs. of sugar t 
Note. 5 cwt. 3 qrs. is 5} cwt., that is 5.75 cwt. 

2. At $25 per cwt., what cost 37 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. of to-* 
bacco? 

Note. The quarters and pounds may first be reduced t6 
a common fraction and then to decimals. 3 qrs. 14 lb. are 
iT 98 lb., that is ^Vf ^^ ^ ^^^» ^^^ tV3P=.875 ; therefore, 37 

cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lb. is equal to 37.875 cwt. ; this multiplied by 
25 gives $946,875. 

3. What cost 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 19 lb. of raisins, at $11 per 
cwt. 1 

4. What cost 13 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb. of iron, at $4.27 per 
cwt. 1 
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Note. 13 cwt 1 qr. 15 lb.=13^3^ cwt.=13.383+cwt. 
This multiplied by $4.27 gives $57.14541. Observe, that 
there must be as many decimal places in the produoi as in 
the multiplicand and multiplier together. In this instance 
there are five places. It is not necessary to notice any thing 
. smaller than mills in the result, therefore $57,145 vtrill be 
sufficiently exact for the answer. 

5. What cost 12 cwt. qrs. 19 lb. of rice, at $3.28 per 
cwt ? 

6. What cost 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lb. of hops, at $5.75 per 
cwt 

7. What cost 3 hhds. 43 gal! of wine, at $98 per hhd. ? 

Note. 3 hhds. 43 gal. is 3|-^ hhds. ; this reduced to a de- 
cimal is 3.683 hhds., nearly. 

8. What cost 17 hhds. 18 gal. of molasses, at $23.25 per 
hhd.? 

9. What cost 13 hhds. 53* gal. of gin, at $47,375 per 

hhd:i 

10. What cost 4 hhds. 27 gal. 3 qts. of brandy, at $108.42 
" per hhd. ? . 

11. Express in decimals of an cwt. the quarters, pounds^ 
and ounces in the following numbers : — 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 22 lb. ; 
17 cwt 1 qr. 11 lb. 5 oz. ; 4 cwt. qr. 16 lb. 3 oz. 

12. Express in decimals of a hogshead the gallons, quarts, 
pints, &c. in the following numbers : — 43 hhds. 17 gal. 2 
qts ; 14 gal. 6 qts. 1 pt. ; 7 hhds. gal. 3 qts. 1 pt.^ 

13. What cost 8 gal. 3 qts. 1 pt of gin, at $0.43 per gal. ? <& 

14. What cost 17 lb. 13 oz. of sugar, at $0.12 per Jb. ? 

15. What cost 231b. 7 oz. of sugar, at $11.43 per cwt 1 
.10. What cost 11 gals. 2 qts. of brandy, at the rate of 

^ Jl^ste per hhd. ? 
l:'tT. What cost 17 yds. 3 qrs. 2 nls. of broadcloth, at $7.25 
per yard ? 

18. What cost 2 qrs. 3 nls. of broadcloth, at $6.42 per 
yard 1 

Express the fractions in the following examples in deci- 
mals. 

19. What part of 1 yd. is 3 qrs. 2 nls. 1 

20. What part of 1 yard is 1 qr. 3 nls. 1 

21. What part of 1 lb. Avoirdupois is 13 oz.? 

22. What part of 1 qr. is 17 lb. ? 

23. What part of 1 qr. is 13 lb. 5 oz. 1 
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m 



24. Whdt part of a day k 6 hours 1 



25. What part o 

26. What part oi 

27. What part o 
2lB. What pari o 
2&. What part o 

30. What part o 

31. What part o 

32. What part o 

33. What part o 

34. What part o 

35. What part o 

36. What part o 



a day is 16 h. 25 mih. 1 

a day is 13 h. 42 min. 11 sec ? 

an hour is 47 min. ? 

an hour is 38 mkiv 47 see* 1 

a rod is 13 ft. ? 

1 ft. is 2 im 1 

1 ft. is7in.T 

a rod is 7 ft. 4 in. ? 

a mile is 7 rods, 13 ft. t 

l£. is 13s. 6d. ? 

Is. is 5d. 1 qr? 

1£, is lis. 5d. 3 qr. ? 
37. At 2£. 5s. per cwt, what cost 5 cwt. 3 qrs. of rai- 
sins 1 

Note. 2£. 5s.=:2.25.£., and 5 cwj. 3 qr8.=5.75 cwt 
Multiplying these together, the result is 12.9375.£. The 
decimal part of this result may be changed to shillings and 
pence again. .9375<£. is .9375 of 20 shiUings ; therefore if 
we multiply 20 shillings by .9375, or, which is the same 
thing, if we multiply .9375 by 20, we shall obtain the answer 
in shillings and parts of a shilling. This is evident also 
from another course of reasoning. .9375£. is now in pounds; 
if it be multiplied by 20 it will be reduced to shillings. 
.9375 
20 



18.7500 The result is 18 shillings and .75 of a shil- 
ling, which may in like manner be reduced to pence by mul- 
tiplying it by 12. 
.75 
12 

9.00 The result is 9d. The answer, therefore^ 
is 12£. 18s. 9d. 

38. What cost 3 cwt. 2 (jrs- 7 lb. of hops, at 2^. 3s. 6d. 
per ewu ? 

39. What cost 17 yds. 2 qrs. 2 nls. of broadcloth, at 2jff. 
5s.' 7d. per yard ? 

40. Wliat cost 6 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lb. of Wool, at S£. 7s. 6d. 
per cwt. ? 

41. What cost 3 hhds. 43 gals, of wine, at 32<£. 14s. 8d. 
per hhd. 7 

8* 
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A% How many cwt. of raisins in 7|> casks, each cask con* 
taining 2 cwt qrs. 25 lbs ? 

Note. 7 J=7.6 and 2 cwt. 0. qrs. 25 lb.=2.2232-|- cwt. 
These multiplied together produce 16.8957 cwt The frac- 
tional part of this may be changed to quarters, pounds, &c* 
as the fractions in the last examples were changed to shil- 
lings and pence. .8957 cwt is .8957 of 4 quarters, or it is 
hundred-weights and may be reduced to quarters and pounds 
by multiplying by 4, and by 28. 
.8957 



N 



3.5828 

28 



The result is 3 qrs. and a fraction. 

46624 Then multiply .5828 qrs. by 28, it 

11656 ' gives 16 lb. and a fraction of a 

pound. Multiplying .3]|Ml lb. by 

16.3184 16, it gives 5 oz. and a fraction of 

16 an ounce. 



19104 
3184 



5.0944 
The answer is 16 cwt 3 qrs. 16 lb. 5y*^ oz. nearly. Th« 
same result may be obtained by changing the decimal .8957 
cwt. to a common fraction, and proceeding according to the 
method given in Art XVI. 

43. How many cwt. of cotton in 5f bales, each bale con- 
taining 4 cwt 3 qrs. 7 lb. ? 

44. How many cwt. of coffee in 13^ bags, each bag con- 
taining 1 cwt 3 qrs. 15 lb. 1 

45. Find the value of .387<£. in shillings, pence, and far- 
things. 

46. Find the value of .9842c£. in shillings, pence, and far- 
things. 

47. Find the value of .583 cwt. in quarters, pounds, &c. 

48. Find the value of .23 cwt. in quarters, pounds, &c. 

49. Find the value of .73648 cwt in quarters, pounds, 
&c. 

50. Find the value of .764s. in pence and farthings. 
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51. Find the value of .3846 qr. in pounds and oonoes. 

52. Reduce 3.327 qrs. to pounds. ^ 

53. Reduce 4.684£. to pence. 

54. Find the value of .346 of a day in hours, minutes, d&& 

55. Find the value of .5876 of an hour in minutes and 
seconds. 

56. Express in decimals of a foot the inches in the follow- 
ing namhers : — 3 fl. 6 in. ; 4 ft 3 in. ; 7 ft 9 in. ; 3 it. 8 
in. ; 5 ft 7 in. ; 9 ft. 10 in. 

57. Find the value of .375 ft in inches and parts.^ 

58. Find the value of .468 of a square foot in square 
inches. 

59. Find the value of .8438 of a solid foot in solid inches. 

60. How many square feet in a board 9 in. wide and 15 
ft 3 in. long. 

Change the inches to decimals of a foot. Since the an- 
swer will be in square feet, it will be necessary to find the 
value of the decimal in square inches. In general, however, 
it will be^ite as convenient to let the answer remain in de- 
cimals. The answer is 11.4375 ft It will be sufficiently 
exact to call it 11.4 ft 

61. How many square feet in a floor 14 ft. 7 in. wide and 
19 ft. 4 in. long ? 

62. How many square feet in a board 1 fl. 8 in. wide and 
17 ft 10 in. long. 

63. How manv solid feet in a stick of timber 28 ft 4 in. 
long. 1 ft 2 in. wide, and 1 1 in. deep ? 

Note. In questions of this kind it will generally be most 
convenient to change the inches to decimals of a foot, be- 
cause when the whole is reduced to inches, the numbers be- 
come very large and the operation becomes tedious. Tenths, 
generally, and hundredths in almost every case, will be suf- 
ficiently exact for common purposes. Those who measure 
timber, boards, wood, qlc. would find it extremely convenient 
to have their rules divided into tenths of a foot, instead of 
inches. 

There is a method of performing examples of this kind 
^ called duodecimals^ which will be explained hereafter, but it 
is not so convenient as decimals. 

64. How many solid feet in a pile of wood 4 ft 2 in. wide, 
3 ft. 8 in. high, and 13 ft 4 in. long ? 

It has been already remarked that in interest, discpant 
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commissions, d&c. 6 per cent., 7 per cent, &c. signifies y|^, 
Y^, &c. of the sum. This may be written as. a decimal 
fraction. In fact this is the most proper and the most con- 
venient way to express, and to use it. 1 per cent, is .01 ; 
2 ^r cent, is .02 ; 6 per cent, is .06 ; 15 per cent, is .15 ; 
6J^ per cent, is .065, &c. This manner of expressing the 
rate will be very simple in practice, if care be taken to point 
die decimals right in the result;. 

65. A commission merchant sold a quantity of goods 
amounting to $583.47, for which he was to receive a com- 
mission of 4 per cent. How much was the amount of the 
commission ? 
583.47 
.04 



$23.3388^715. 

There are two decimal places in each factor, consequently 
there must be four places in the result. Thq||^swer is 
$23.34 nearly. 

66. W)iat is the commission on $1358.27, at 7per'ceiit t 

67. What is the commission on $1783.425, at 5 per cent, t 

68. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for $387.48, 
and sold them so as to gain 15 per cent. How much did he 
ga'n, and for how much did he sell the goods ? 

69. What is the insurance of a ship and cargo, worth 
$53250, at 2^ per cent. ? 

Note* 2^ per cent is equal to .025, for 2 per cent, is .02, 
and ^ per cent, is ^ of an hundredth, which is 5 thousandths. 

70. What is the duty on a quantity of books, of which the 
invoice is^$ 157.37, at 15 per cent. ? 

Note. It is usual at the custom-house to add -^ or 10 
per cent, to the invoice before casting the duties. 10 per 
cent, on $157.37 is $15,737, which, added to $157.37 
makes $173,107. The duties must be reckoned on $173,107. 
When the duties are stated at 15 per cent, they will actually 
be 16^ per cent, on the invoice ; because 15 per cent, on 
■fjp will amount to 1^ per cent, on the whole. It will be 
most convenient generally to reckon the duties at 16^ per 
cent., instead of adding y\^ of. the sum and then reckoning 
them at 15 per cent. When the duties are at any other rate, 
the rate may be increased -^j^ of itself, instead of increasing 
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the invoice i^. For instance, if the rate is 10 per cent, call 




71. What is the duty on a quantity of tea, of which the 
invoice is $215.17, at 50 per cent ? 

72. What is the duty on a quantity of wine, of which the 
invoice is $873, at 40 per cent. ? 

73. What is the duty on a quantity of saltpetre, of which 
the invoice is $1157, at 7^ per cent. ? 

74. Imported a quantity of hemp, the invoice of which 
was $1850, the duties 13^ per cent. What did the hemp, 
amount to after the duties were paid ? 

75. Bought a quantity of goods for $58.43, but for cash 
the seller made a discount of 20 per cent. What did the 
goods amount to after the discount was made ? 

76. A j||tt^chant bought a quantity of sugar for $183.58, 
but beinPVaniaged he sold it so as to lose 7^ per cent. 
How much did he sell it for ? 

77. Bought a book for $.75, but for cash a discount of 
20 per cent, was made. What did the book cost ? 

78^ Bought a book for $4,375, but for cash a discount 
of 15 per cent, was made. How much did the book cost ? 

79. What is the interest of $43.25 for 1 year, at 6 per 
«ent. ? 

80. What is the interest of $183.58 for 1 year at 7 per 
cejxt. 1 

81. At 6 per cent for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
«ent for 2 years ? For 3 years ? For 4 years ? 

82. At 6 per cent, for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
cent, for 6 months 1 For 2 months ? For 4 months ? For 
1 month ? For 3 months ? For 5 months ? Foj 7 months t 
For 8 months ? For 9 months ? For 10 months ? For 11 
months ? 

S3. At 6 per cent, for 1 year, what would be the rate per 
cent for 13 months? For 14 months? For 1 year and 5 
months ? 

84. If the rate for 60 days is 1 per cent, or .01, what is 
the rate for 6 days? For 12 days? For 18 days? For 
24 days ? For 36 days ? For 42 days ? For 48 days ? For^ 
54 days ? 
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Note. The interest of 6 days is -^ per cent, that is .001. 
The interest of I day therefore will be \- of -^^ or ^ per 
cent., or .00016. The rate for 2 days twice as much, &c. 
In fact the rate for the days may always be found by divid- 
ing the number of days by 6, annexing zeros if necessary, 
and placing the first figure in the place of thousandths, if 
the number of days exceeds 6. 

85. What is the interest of $47.23 for 2 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

Note. When the rate per cent, is stated without men- 
tioning the time, it is to be understood for 1 year, as in the 
following examples. 

86. What is the interest of (27.19 for 4 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

87. What is the interest of $147.96 for 6 months, at 6 
per cent. ? 

88. What is the interest of $87,875 for 8 months, at 6 
4>er cent ? S^ 

. 89. What is the interest of $243.23 for 14 nimiths, at 6 
per cent. ? 

90. What is the interest of. $284.85 for 3 months, at 6 
per cent. ? 

91. What is the interest of $28.14 for 5 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

92. What is the interest of $12.18 for 7 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

93. What is the interest of $4.38 for 9 months, at 6 per 
cent. ? 

94. What is the interest of $15,125 for 11 months, at 6 
per cent. ? 

95. What is the interest of $127.47 for 2 months and 12 
days, at 6 per cent ? 

96. What is the interest of $873.62 for 4 months and 24 
days, at 6 per cent ? 

97. What is the interest of $115.42 for 7 months and 15 
days, at 6 per cent. ? 

98. What is the. interest of $516.20 for 11 months and 
23 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

99. What is the interest of $143.18 for 1 year, 7 months, 
and 14 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

100. A gave B a note for $357.68 on the 13th Nov. 
1819, and paid it on the 11th April, 1822, interest at 6 
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per cent How much was the principal and interest to- 
gether at the time of payment ? 

101. A note for $843.43 was given 5th July, 1817, and 
paid 14th April, 1822, interest at 6 per cent. How much 
did the principal and interest amount to ? 

102. A note was given 7th March, 1818, for $587; a 
payment was made 19th May, 1819, of $53, and the rest 
was paid 11th Jan. 1820. What was the interest on the 
note? 

103. What is the interest of $157 for 2 years, at 5 per 
cent. ? 

104. What is the interest of 13^. 3s. 6d. for 1 year, at 
6 per cent. ? 

Note. If the shillings be reduced to a decimal of a pound* 
the operation will be as simple as on Federal money. The 
following is a more simple method of changing shillings to 
decimals, than the one given above. ^V P^^^ ^^ ^^* ^^ ^^*« 
therefore every 2s. is ^V^. or A£. Every shilling is ^V^** 
that is ^gjtf . or .05(£. ; 3s. then is .l.^. and .05<£., or .15^. 

In 1^. there are 960 farthings. 1 farthing then is -^jg of 
1£. 6d. is 24 farthings, consequently -^^ of a £, These 
are rather larger than thousandths, but they are so near 
thousandths that in small numbers they may be used as thou- 
sandths. -^^^.=1-^^, when reduced, and -j^^^.=^^p£., 
so that 24 farthings are exactly jUtp^. or .025<£. If the 
number of farthings is 13 they will be tJw^* ^"^ rather 
more than ^ of another thousandth. This may be called 
tJ^zt or .014, and the error will be less than ^ of y^^^^^. If 
the number of farthings be less than 12 they may be called 
;30 many thousandths, and the error will be less than i of 
foVo* I^the number of farthings is between 12 and 36 add 
1 to them, if more than 36 add 2, and call them so many 
thousandths ; and the result will be correct within less than 
i5>^ToW« ^^ farthings make 1 shilling, therefore there 
will never be occasion to use more than this number. From 
the above observations we obtain the following rule. Call 
every two shillings one tenth of a pounds every odd shilling 
Jive hundredths J and the number of farthings in the pence 
and farthings so many thousandths^ adding one if the num^ 
her is between twelve and thirty -six^ and two if more than 
thirty-six. 

It will be well to remember this rule, because it will be 
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usefal in many instances, particularly in changing Engtisk 
money to dollars and cents, and the contrary. 

13^: 3s. 6d. then is reduced as follows: 2s.=:.I<£. l8.= 
.05£. and 6d.==24 farthings^.025<£. and the whole is equal 
to i:i3.175. 

13.175 
.06 



£ .79050 Arts. 
To change the result to shillings and pence it is necessary 
to reverse the above operation. The .7 or ^ are 14s. The 
.09 or Y^ are t^it+tW- The ^^ are Is. and the -^ are 
A%jf, or 40 farthings ; then taking out 2, because the num- 
ber is above 36, we have 38 farthings, or 9d. 2qr. ; and the 
whole interest is 15s. 9d. 2qr. 

105. What is the interest of 13^. 15s. 3d. 2 qr. for 1 year 
and 6 months, at 6 per cent ? 

106. What is the interest of 4j^. lis. 8d. Iqr. for 9 months 
and 15 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

107. What is the interest of 137<£. Os. 9d. from 13th May, 
1811, to 19th July, 1815, at 6 per cent. ? 

108. What is the interest of 137<£. 17s. 2d. from lltk 
Jan. 1822, to 15th August, at 6 per cent. ? 

109. What is the interest of ll£, 9s. from 1st June, 
1819, to 17th Aug. 1820, at 6 per cent. ? 

110. What is the interest of 13s. 4d. from 17th June^ 
1818, to 28th Aug. 1821, at 6 per cent. ? 

111. What is the interest of 4s. 8d. 2qr. for 7 months and 
3 days, at 6 per cent. ? 

1 12. What is the commission on 143<£. 13s., at 5 per cent. ! 

113. What is the duty on a quantity of goods, of which 
the invoice is 257<£. 19s. 4d., at 15 per cent. ? 

N. B. The above exam][^s in pounds, shillings, &c. a{>> 
ply equally to English and to American money. 



Division of Decimals* 

XXVIII. 1. If 5 barrels of cider cost $18.75, what i« 
that per barrel ? 

2. A man bought 1 7 sheep for $98.29, what was the ave^ 
rage price 1 
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^ 3. DiTide $l9SJFt5 equally among 6 men. How much 
will each have ? 

4. Diride 7.S barrels of flour equally among 5 men. How 
much will they have apiece ? 

5. Divide 11.25 bushels of corn equally among 8 men. 
How much will they have apiece ? 

6. A man travelled 73.4S7 miles in 15 hours ; what was 
the average distance per hour ? 

7. At 28£. 5s. 8d. per ton, what cost 1 cwt of uron ? 

* 8» If a ship and cargo are worth 1253^. 68. 4d., what is 
the man's Bhave who owns ^j of her ? 
- 9. What is i of 49.876 ? 
M). What is ^ of 583.542 ? 

11. What is ^ of 13.75 ? 

12. What is ^j of 587.65 1 

13. Divide 13.8468 by 4. 

14. Divide 1387.35 by 48. 

15. Divide 158.6304 by lia 

16. Divide 12.4683 by 27. 

17. Divide 1.384 by 15. 

18. Divide .7376 by 28. 

19. Divide .6438 by 156. 

20. Divide 1.5 by 58. 

21. Divide .4 by 13. 

. 22. Divide .0346 by 27. 

23. Divide .003 by ,43. 

24. Divide 1.06438 by 1846. 

25. Divide 13.84783 by 137648* . 

26. At $1.37 per gallon, how many gallons of wine may be 
bought for. $37 1 

27. At $.34 per bushel, how many bushels of oats may 
be bought for $24 ? 

29. At $.165 per lb., how many lb. of raisins may be 
bought for $3 ? 

30. At $.03 apiece, how many lemons may be bought for $5 ? 

31. If 1.75 yards of cloth will make a coat, how many 
coats may be made from 38 yards ? 

32. If 1.3 bushels of rye is sufficient to sow an acre of 
ground^ how many acres will 23 bushels sow 1 

33. If 18.75 bushels of wheat grow on 1 acre, how 
many acres will produce 198 bushels, at that rate ? 

34. If a man travel 5.385 miles in an hour, in how many 
hours will he travel 83 miles at that rate 1 

9 
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35. If 3s. win pay for 1 day's work, how many days' 
work may be had for I3s. ? 

36. If 58. 8d. will pay for 1 day's work, how many days' 
work will Ili£. pay for ? 

37. At 88. 3d. per galbn, how many gallons of wine may 
be bought for 18£. ? 

38. If 2.5 barrels of cider cost 97, what is that per bar- 
rel! 

39. If 1.5 barrel of floor cost (10, what is that per bar- 
rel? 

40. If 2.75 firkins of batter cost (23, what is that per 
firkin t 

41. If 3.375 barrels of beer cost $149 what is that per 
barrel 1 

42. If 13.16 bushels of wheat cost 6i£., what is that per 
bushel ? 

43. If .8 of a yard of cloth cost $2, what is that per yard ? 

44. If .35 of a ton of hay cost $8, what cost a ton ? 

45. If .846 of a barrel of flour cost 32 shillings, what 
will a barrel cost at that rate ? 

46. If .137 of a ton of iron cost 52 shillings, what will I 
ton cost ? 

47. JIow many times is 1.3 contained in 18 1 

48. How many times is 3.25 contained in 39 ? 

49. How many times is 4.75 contained in 180 ? 

50. How many times is 16.375 contained in 4,876 1 

51. How many times is 24.)538 contained in 63? 

52. How many times is 1.372 contained in 14 ? 

53. How many times is 4.1357 contained in 15 ? 

54. How many times is .3 contained in 3 ? 

55. How many times is .04 contained in 4 ? 

56. How many times is .13 contained in 8 ? 

57. How many times is .385 contained in 17 ? 

58. How many times is .0684 contained in 47 ? 

59. How many times is .0001 contained in 53 ? 

60. How many times is .0005 contained in 127 ? 

61. 3 is .3 of what number ? 

62. 4 is .04 of what number ? 

63. 8 is .13 of what number ? 

64. 17 is .385 of what number? 

65. 47 is .0684 of what number ? 

66. 53 is .0001 of what number ? 

67. 127 is .0005 of what number ? 



6a How many ttmee k .003$ oontained In 67 1 

69. 67 is .0035 of what number t 

70. Divide 156 by 4.35. 

71. pivide 38 by 13.56. 

72. Divide 33 by 1.3846. 

73. Divide 7 by 6.4. 

74. 7 ift what part of 8.41 

75. Divide 3 by 5.a 

76. 3 is what port of 5.8 1 

77. Divide 8 by 17.37. 

78. 8 is what part of 17.37 ? 

79. Divide 23 by 120.684. 

80. 23 is what part of 120.684 1 

81. Divide 14 by .7. 

82. Divide 130 by .83. 

83. Divide 847 by .134. 

84. Divide 8 by .0645. 

85. Divide B by .00735. 

86. Divide 1 by .005643. 

87. Divide 157 by .00001. 

88. At $2.75 per gallon, how many gallons of wine may 
be bought for $56.03 ? 

89. At 17.375 shillings per gallon, how many gallons of 
wine may be bought for 42.25 shillings 1* 

90. At 16s. 4d. per gallon, how many gallons oi brandy 
may be bought for 4^. 7s. ? 

91. At 2^. 3s. 4d. per barrel, how many barrels of 'flour 
may be bought for 32;£. 7s. 6d. ? 

92. If 3.75 barrels of flour cost $25.37, how mueh is that 
per barrel ? 

93. If 5.375 barrels of cider cost 4£. 4s., what is that per 
barrel ? 

94. If .845 of a yard of cloth cost $5.37, what is that per 
yard ? 

95. If f of a ton of iron cost $60.45, what cost 1 ton 1 

96. How many times is 13.753 contained in 42.7 ? 

97. How rnaiiy times is 1.468 contained in 473.75 1 

98. How many times is .7647 contained in 13.42 1 

99. How many times is .0738 contained in 1.647^1 

100. 1.6473 is .0738 of what number ? 

101. How many times is .001 contained in .1 ? 

102. .1 is .001 of what number ? 

103. How many times is .002 contained in .01 ? 
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104. .01 is .002 of what number ? 

105. How many times is .002 contained in .002 1 

106. .002 is .002 of what number 1 

107. Divide 31.643 by 2.3646. 

108. Divide 2.4637 by .6847. 

109. If 1 lb. of candles cost 9*14, how many lb. may be 
bought for $1,375 ? 

110. If 4.5 yards of cloth cost $28.35, how mach is that 
per yard 1 

111. If 3.45 tons of hay cost 22<£. 7s. 5d., how much is 
that per ton ? 

112. At 3s. 8d. per bushel, how many bushek of barley 
may be bought for 3j^. 5s. 7d. t ^ . 

lia If 47.25 bushels of barley cost 15<£. 17& 5d., what 
is that per bushel 1 

114. If 15 cwt. 3 qr. 14 lb. of iron cost 17<£. 14s. 8d., 
what is that per cwt ? 

115. If .35 of a ton of iron cost 10<£. Ss. 5d., what cost a 
ton at that rate ? 

116. Divide 16.4567 by 2.5. 

116. Divide 137.06^5 by ^25. 

117. Divide 105.738 by .3. 

118. I%vi^J75.426 by .1. 

119. Divide 1.76453 by 1.3758. 

120. Divide .78357 by .001. 

121. Divide .073467 by .005. 

122. Divide .007468 by .0075. 

123. How many times is .037 contained in 1.04738 1 

124. 1.04738 is .037 of what number 1 

125. How many times is .135 contained in 13.4073 ? 
' 126. 13.4073 is .135 o^ what number 1 

127. Divide 13.40764 by 123.725. 

128. Divide .406478 by 135.407. 

In the following examples express the division in the form 
of a common fraction, and reduce them to their lowest terms. 

129. Divide 17.57 by 14.23. 

130. Divide 3.756 by 5.873. 

131. Divide .6375 by .5268. 

132. Divide 3.45 by 2.756. . 

133. Divide 1.6487 by 2.35. 

134. Divide 113.45 by 21.4764. 

135. Divide .7384 by .37. 
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136 Divide .007 by .5. 

137. DiTide .647387 by .0042. 

138. Divide .53 by .00067. 

139. Divide .003 by 0.00001. 

140. 3.5 is what part of 7.6 T 

141. 13.76 is what part of 17.5 ? 
1«. 7.0387 is what part of 42.95 T 
143. 1.5064 IB what part of 8.944783 1 



MisetUantoui Examples. 

1. If 1.4 cwt of sugar cost $10.09, what will 9 cwt. 3 
qn. cost ? 

2. If 19^ yards of cloth cost $128.35, what wUl 18 yds. 3 
qrs. cost? 

3. If 23j^ yds. of riband cost $5|, what will 34| yds. cost 1 

4. If 3 cwt. 2 qra. 14 lb. of sugar cost $38.55, what will 
19 cwt. 1 qr. 17 lb. cost ? 

5. If i cwt. of tobacco cost 4.^. IBs., bow much may be 
bought for ia£. 178. 8d. ■> 

6. Sold 75£^ chaldrons of lime, at lis. 6d. per chaldron t 
. how much did it come to 1 

7. A goldsmith sold a tankard for 10^. 13s., at the rale 
of 5s. 6d. per oz.; how much did it weigh? 

8. Goliah the Philistine is said to have been 6^ cubits 
high, each cubit being 1 H. 7,168 English inches ; what was 
his height in English feet^ 

9. How many yards of flannel that is 1 English ell wide 
will be sufficient to line a cloak containing 8^ yds., that is^ 
yd. wide ? 

10. I agreed for a carriage of 2.5 tons of goods 2.9 miles, 
for .075 of a guinea ; what is that pet cwt. for I mile 7 

11. If a traveller perform a journey in 35.3 days, when 
the days are 11.374 hours long ; in how many days will hd 
perform it, when the day? are 9.13 hours long 1 

12. If 12 men can do 125 rods of ditching in 65f days; 
in how many days can they do 242y% rods ? 

13. In a room 18 tt. 6 in. long, and 14 h. 9 in. wide, how 
many square feet ? In a yard of carpeting that is S ft. 8 in. 
wide, how many square feet ? How many yards of such cai^.- 
petitig will cover the above mentioned floor 7 ~~..^ 
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# 14. How many yards of carpeting that is 1^ yd. wide will 
cover a floor 22 fl. 7 in. long, and 19 ft. 8 in. wide 1 

15. How ^lany feet of boards will it take to cover the 
^walls of a house 32 fl. 8 in. long, 26 fl. 4 in. wide, and 26 

fl. 5 in. high 1 How much will they cost at $3.50 per 1000 
feet ? 

16. How many feet will it take to cover the floors of the 
above house 1 

17. If 1000, or a bunch, of shingles will cover 10 feet 
square, how many bunches will it take to cover the roof of 
the above house,' allowing the length of the raflers to be 16 
fl. 5 in. ? 

18. In a piece of land 37| rods long, and 32f rods wide, 
how many acres 1 

19. What will a piece of land, measuring 57 fl. in length, 
and 43 fl. in breadth, come to, at the rate of $25 per/ square 
rod? 

20. In a pile of wood 23 ft. 7 in. long, 3 fl. 10 iii. wide, 
and 4 fl. 3 in. high, how many cords V' 

21. How many feet of wood in k load 8 fl. long, 4 ft. 



wide, and 3 fl. 8 in. high ? 



v> ^/.. 



N. B. Wood prepared for the market is generally 4 feet 
long, and a load in a wagon generally contains two liengths, 
or 8 feet in length. If a load is 4 feet high and 4 feet wide, 
it contains a cord. It was remarked above, that what is 
called one foot of wood, is 16 solid. feet, and that 8 such feet 
make 1 cord. To find how many of these feet a pile or load 
of wood contains, it is necessary to find the number of solid 
feet in it, and then to divide by 16. When the load of wood 
is 8 feet long, we may multiply the breadth and height to- 
gether, and then, instead of multiplying by 8, and dividing 
by 16, we may divide at first by 2, and the same result will 
^ obtained. 

f 22. How many feet of wood in a load 8 feet long, 3 ft. 4 
in. wide, and 2 ft. 7 in. high ? 

23. How many feet of wood in a load 8 feet long, 3 ft. 7 
in. wide, and 5 ft. 2 in. high ? 

24. How much wood in a load 8 fl. long, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, 
and 5 ft. 4 in. high ? 

25. If a load oS Wood is 8 ft. long, and 3 ft 7 in. wide, 
how high must it be to make a cord 1 

26. How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 



'.^' 
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!^ inches thick, will it take to build a home 44 feet long, 
feet wide^SO feet high, and the walls 12 inches thick I 
27. What is the value of 87 pigs of lead, each weighing 3 
cwt. 2 qrs. 17^ lb., at 8^. 13s. 8d. per fother of 1^ cwtTt 
2a What is the tax upon $1153. at $.03 on a dollar ? 

29. What is the tax upon $843.35, at $.04 on a dollar ? 

30. What is the tax upon 786^. lis. 4d. at 2b. 5d. on the 
pound ? 

31* Suppose a certain town is to pay a tax of $614'i.88, 
and the whole property of the town is valned at $153647 ; 
what is that on a dollar ? How much must a man pay, 
whose property is valued at $23475.67 1 

Note. In assessing taxes, the first requisite is to have an 
inventory of the property, both real and personal, of the whole 
town or parish, and also of each individual who is to be tax- 
ed, and the number of polls. The polls are always stated at 
a certain rate. Then knowing the whole tax, take out wlmt 
the polls amount to, and the remainder is to be laid upon the 
property. Find how much each dollar is to pay, and make 
a table, containing the portion for 1 , 2, 3, 6lc, to 10 dollars, 
then for 20, 30, 40, &.c. to 100, and then for 200, 300, d&c. 
From this table it will be easy to find the tax upon the pro- 
perty of any individual. t, 

32. A certain town is taxed $3137.43. The whole pro- 
perty of the town is valued at $89640.76. There are 120 
polls which are taxed, $.75 each. What is the tax on a dol- 
lar 1 How much is a man's tax who pays for 3 polls, and 
whose property is valued at $2507 ? * 

33. A merchant bought wine for $1.75 per gallon, and 
sold it for $2.25 per gallon. What per cent, did he gain ? 

Note. He gained 50 cents on a gallon, which i» -fjV^H 
of the first cost. It has been already remarked that 1 per cent, 
is .01, 2 per cent, is .02, &c. ; that is, the rate per cent, is 
always a decimal fraction carried to two places or hundredths. 
To find the rate per cent, then, first make a cominon frac- 
tion, and then change it to a decimal i|=.285. Now .28 
is 28 per cent, and .0055 isf^^per cent. The rate then 28f4 
per cent. The two first decimal places taken together be- 
ing hundredths are so much per cent., and thousandths are 
so many tenths of one per cent. 

34. A merchant bought a hhd. of molasses for $20« and 
sold it for $25 ; what per cent, did he gain ? 
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35. A merefaant boi]^t a qiondty of floor for $137, and 
sold it for $143 ; what per cent, did he gain ? 

36. A man bought a quantity of goods for $94.37, and 
sold them for $83.92. What did he lose per cent. ? 

37. A merchant bought molasses for Is. 8d. per gallon, 
and sold it for 28. 3d. per gallon. What did he gain per cent ? 

38. A merchant bought wine for lis. 3d. per gallon^ and 
sold it for 9s. 8^d. What per cent, did he lose ? 

39. A merchant bought a quantity of goods for 37^. 15a 
8d. ; and sold them again for 43<^. lis. 4d. What per cent j^ 
did he gain ? ^ 

40. A man buys a quantity of goods for $843 ; what per 
cent, profit must he make in order to gain $157} 

41. A man failing in trade owes $19137.43, and his pro- 
perty is valued at $13472.19. What per cent, can he pay I 

42. A man purchased a quantity of goods, the price of 
which was $57,- but a discount being made, he paid $45.60. 
What per cent, was the discount ? 

43. A man hired $87 for 1 yeaurTand then paid for princi* 
pal and interest $92.22. What was the rate of the in- 
terest? 

44. A man paid $12.81 interest for $183, for 2 years. 
What was the rate per year ? ''■, 

45. A man paid $13,125 interest for $135, for 1 year and 
6 months. Whal: was theurate per year ? 

46. A man paid $4.37 interest for $58, for 1 year and 8 
months. What was the rate per year ? 

47. 4s. 6d. sterling of England is equal to 1 ddlar in the 
United States. What is the value of ]<£. sterling in Federal 
money ? 

48. How many dollars in 35^^. sterling i 

49. How many dollars in 27<£. 14s. 8d T 

Note. Change the shillings and pence to the decimal of 
a pound, by the short method shown above. 

50. How many dollars in 187<£. 17s. 4d. ? 

51. In $19.42 how many pounds sterling ? 

52. In $157 how many pounds ? 

53. In $2384.72 how many pounds ? 

54. Bought goods in England to the amount of 123<£. 17b. 
9d. ; expenses for getting on board 2£. 5s. 8d. ; $8.50 
freight ; duties in Boston 15 per cent, on the invoice ; other 
expenses in Boston $15.75. How many dollars did t\ni 
goods cost 1 How much must they be sold for to gain 12 
per cent, on the cost 1 
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55. IVliatifi the interest ^ 947,1(0 iw 1 ^eiU'r 7 tnoHths, 
and 13 days, at 7 per cent. 1 
47.50 
.07 



3.3250 Imprest for 1 year. 
1.6025 da lor 6 moaths. 

.277-}- do. for 1 month. 

»002-i- dt>. for 10 days. 

.03 nearly do. for 3 days^ 



Ans. 5.3865 

I first find the interest for 1 year, and then ^ of that is the 
interest for 6 months ; | of the interest, for 6 nionl^ will be 
the interest for 1 month ; -^ of the interest for 1 month will 
be the interest for 10 days, and -^ <^the interest for 10 days 
is very ncter the int^i^est for 3 days. AH these ^«Med to- 
gether will give the interest for the whole time. Iti a simi- 
lar manner, the interest for any time at any raile per cent, 
may be calculated. 

When there are months and days, it is better to calculate 
tile interest first at 6 or 12 per cent., and th^n change it to 
the rate required. Observe that 1 per c^it. ia ^ of 6 per 
«ent., 1| per cent, is ^ of 6 per cent, 2 per cent is ^ of 6 
per cent, &c. Hence if the rate is 7 per cent., calculate 
first at 6 per cent, aud then add |- of it to itself, or if 5 per 
cent., subtract^ ; if 7^ or 4^ per cent add or subtract ^9 &c 

Let us take the above example. 

6 per cent, for 1 year, 7 months, and 13 days, is 9^ per 
cent*, nearly, that is .097. 

47.50 
.097 



33250 
42750 



: of 4.60750 Interest at 6 per cent 
7679 do. at 1 per cent. 

— — ^i— ■ " til" 

$5.3754 
This aiftwer agrees with the other within about 1 cent 
Greater accuracy might be attained, by carrying the rate to 
one or two more decimal places* 
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56. What the interest of 9135.16 from the 4th Jane, 
1817 to 13th April, 1818, at 5 per cent ? 

57. What is the interest of $85.37 from 13th Jaly, 1815^ 
to 17th Nov. 1818, at 4^ per cent. ? 

58. What is the interest of $45.87 from 19th Sept. 1819, 
to 11th Aug. 1821, at 7| per cent. 1 

59. What is the interest of $183 from 23d Oct. 1817, U> 
19th Jan. 1820, at 4 per cent. ? 

60. What is the interestof 113jf. 14s. for 1 year, 5 months, 
and 8 days, at 7 per cent. ? 

61. What is the interest of &7£. 15s. 4d. for 2 years, 11 
months, 3 days, at 7^ per cent ? 

€SL What is the interest of 4a£. lOs. for 9 months and 13 
days, at 8 per cent 1 

63. What is. the interest of 142£. 198. for 1 year, 8 
months, and 13 days, at 9 per cent ? 

64. What is the interest of $372 for 4 years, 8 months, 
and 17 days, at 7^ per cent ? ' 

65. What is the interest of 1 dollar for 15 days at 7 per 
cent. 1 

66. What is the interest of $.25 for 13 days, at 7^ percent t 

67. What is the interest of $.375 for 19 days, at 11 per 
cent 1 

68. What is the interest of $1147 for 8 hours, at 6 per 
cent.? , 

69. What is the interest of 137^. lis. for 11 days at 9 
per cent ? - 

70. What is the interest of 15s. for 3 months, at 8 per 
cent ? 

71. What is the interest of 16<£. 7s. 8d« for 2 monUis, at 
12 per cent, t 

72. What is the interest of 4s. 3d. for 17 years, 3 months, 
and 7 days, at 8 per cent 1 

73. A man gare a note 13th Feb. 1817, for $753, interest 
at 6 per cent, and paid on it as follows : 19th. Aug. 1817, 
$45 ; 27th June, 1818, $143 ; 19th Dec. 1818, $25 ; 11th 
May 1819, $100 ; and 14th Sept 1820, he paid the rest, 
principal and interest How much was the last payment 7 

74. A note was given 17th July, 1814, for $1432, interest 
at 6 per cent., and payments were made as ^!ows ; 15th 
Sept.«iine year, $150; 2d Jan. 1815, $130; fOth. Not. 
1^15, $23; lith April, 1817, $237; 15th Aug. 1818, $47. 
How much was due on the note, principal and interest, 5th 
Feb. 1819 ? 
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NUMERATION. 

I. A single thing of any kind is called a tmt^ or tfiiti|r» 

Parttciriar names are given to the different colleetions of 
units. 

A single unk is called - . • • . . One. 

If to one anit we join one unit more, the collection iscall* 
ed twe ; that is, one added to tmt is called ftoo, or one and 
CHue are-- - - - - - - - - Two. 

One added to two is called three ; two and one are Threem 
. One added ^ree is called /our ; tfaeee and one are Four. 

One added XAfour is called jfve ; four and one are Fwe. 
^ One added to Jive is called six f five and one are Six. 

One added to six is called seven ; six and one are Seven. 

One added to seven is called eight; seyen and one 
are----------- Eight* 

One added laeight is called nine ; eight and one are ISine. 

One added to nine is called ten ; nine and one are Ten. 

In this manner we might continue to add units, and to 
give a name to each different collection. But it is easy to 
perceive that, if it were continued to a great extent, it would 
be absolutely impossible to remembor the different names ; 
and it would also be impossible to perform operations on 
brge numbers. Besides, we must necessarily stop some- 
where ; and at whatever number we stop, it would still be 
possible to add more ; and should we ever have occasion to 
do jBOy we should be obliged to invent new names for them, 
and to explain them to others. To Avoid these inconv<^ 
niences, a method has been contrived to express all the num- 
bers, that are necessary to be used, with very few names. 
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The first tea muiibers have each a distinet nattie. The 
odlectioa of tea siiople aoits is then coiuidered a unit : it is 
called a unit of the second order. We speak of the collec- 
tions of ten, in the ^m^ manner that we speak, of simple 
units ; thus we sa^ one 4en, two tens, three tens, four tens, 
five tens, six tens, seven teas, eight tens, nine tens. These 
expressions are usaallj contmeled ; and instead of them we 
say ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, 
ninety. 

The numbers between the tens are eiqpressed by adding 
the numbers below ten to the tens. One added to ten is 
called ten and one ; two added to ten is called ten and two ; 
three added to ten is called ten and three, ^c. These are 
contracted in common language ; instead of saying ten and 
three, ten and four, &c., we say thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. These names seem 
to ha?e been formed from three and ten, four and ten, &c. 
rather than from ten and three, ten and four, d&c., the imm* 
ber which is added tQ ten being expressed first The sig- 
nification, however, is the same. The names eleven and 
twelve, seem not to have been derived from one and ten, two 
and ten; although twelve se^ms to bear - some analogy td' 
two. The names oneteeny iwoteen, would have been more 
expressive ; and perhaps all the numbers fi^om ten to twenty 
would be better expressed by saying ten one, ten two, ten 
three, &c. 

The numbers between twenty and thirty, and between 
thirty and forty, &c. are expressed by adding the numbers 
below ten to these numbers ; thus one added to twenty is 
called twenty-one, two added to twenty is called twenty-two, 
&c. ; one added to thirty is called thirty-one, two added to 
thirty is called thirty-two, &c.; and in the same manner 
forty-one, forty-two, fifty-one, fifty-two, &c. All the num- 
bers are expressed in this way as far as ninety-nine, that is 
nine tens and nine units. 

If one be added to ninety-nine, we have ten tens. We 
then put the ten tens together as we did the ten units, and 
this collection we call a unit of the third order, and give it a 
name. It is called one hundred. 

We say one hundred, two hundreds, dz>c. to nine hundreds, 
in the same manner, as we say one, two, three, &c. 

The numbers between the hundreds are expressed by add- 
ing tens and units. With units, tens, and hundreds we 
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can express nine hundreds, nine tens, and nine units ; which 
is called nine hundred and ninety-nine. If one unit he 
added to this number, we have a collection of ten hundreds ; 
this is also made a unit, which is called a unit of the fourth 
order ; and has a name. The name is thousand. 

This principle may be continued to any extent. Every 
collection often units of one order is made a unit of a higher 
order ; and the intermediate numbers are expressed by the 
units of the inferior orders. Hence it appears that a very 
few names serve to express all the. different numbers which 
we ever have occasion to use. To express all the numbers 
from one to nine thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-nine, 
requires, properly speaking, but twelve different names. It 
will be shown hereafter, that these twelve names express the 
numbers a great deal farther. 

Various methods have been invented for writing numbers, 
which are more expeditious, than that of writing their names 
at length, and which, at the same time, facilitate the pro- 
cesses of calculation. Of these the most remarkable is the 
one in common use, in which the numbers are expressed by 
characters called figures. This method is so perfect, that 
no better t^an be expected or even desired. These figures 
are supposed to have been invented by the Arabs ; hence 
tliey are sometimes called Arabic figures. The fi^Jres are 
nine in number. They are exactly accommodated to th^ 
manner of naming numbers explained above.* 

* Next to the Arabic figures, the Roman method seems to bo the 
most convenient and the most simple. It is very nearly accommodat- 
ed to the mode of naming numbers explained aliove. A short descrip- 
tion of it may be interesting to some ; and it will oflen be found ex- 
tremely useful to explain this method to the pupil before the other. 
The pupil will understand the principles of this, sooner than of the 
other, and having learned this, he wilt more easily comprehend the 
other. He will perfectly comprehend the principle of carrying, in this, 
both in addition and subtraction, and the similarity of this to the com- 
mon method is so striking that he will readily understand that also. 

The pupil may perform some of the examples in Sects. I, II, and 
VIII, Part I, with Roman characters. 

THE ROMAN NOTATION. 

One was written with a single mark, thus, i 
Two was written with two marks . . li 
Three was written . . . HI 

Four was written . . . . . ^. IIM 
10 
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One is written - - 1 

Two is written - - - 2 

Three is written . - - 3 

Four is written - - - 4 

Five is written - - - 5 

Six is written - - - 6 

Seven is written - - - 7 

Eight is written - - - 8 

Nine is written - - - 9 

These nine figures are sometimes called the 9 digits, fiy 



Five was written .... 

Six was written 

Seven was written ..... 

Eight was written 

Nine was written 

Ten, instead of being written with ten marks, 
was expressed by two marlcs crossing each 

other, tnus, X 

which expressed a unit of the second order. 

Two tens or twenty were written . XX 

Three tens or thirty were written . .XXX 

And so on to ten tens, which were written with ten crosses. But as it 
was found inconvenient to express numbers so large as seven or eight, 
with marks as represented above, the X was cut in two, thus X, and 
the upper part V was used to express one half of ten, or five, and the 
numbers from five to ten were expressed by writing marks aAer the V, 
to express the number of units added to five. 

Six was written . . V^ 

Seven was written . VII 

Eight was written V 1 1 1 

Nine was written Villi 

The intermediate numbers between the tens were expressed by 
writing the excess above even tens after the tens. 

Eleven was written . XI 

Twelve was written .... Xll,&c. 

Twenty-seven was written . XXVII, &c. 

To express ten Xs, or ten tens, that is, one unit, of the third order, 
or one hundred, three marks were used, thus, C. And to avoid the in> 
convenience of writing seven or eight Xs, the C was divided^ thus H, 
mid the lower part L used to express five Xs, or fifty. 

To express ten hundreds, four dashes were used, thus, M . This last 
was afterwards written in this form CD and sometimes CO, and was 
then divided, and ID was used to express five hundreds. 

These dashes resemble some of the letters of the alphabet, and those 
tetters were afterwards substituted for them. 

The I resembles the I ; the V resembles the V ; the X resembles the 
X ; the L resembles the L ; the C was substituted for the C ; the ID 
resembles the D ; and the M resembles the M. 
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these nine characters all numbers whatever may be express- 
ed. 

To express ten, we make use of the first character 1. But 
to distinguish it from one unit, it is written in a new place, 
thus 10 ; the 0, which is called zero or a cipher y being plac- 
ed on the right. The zero has no value, it is used only to 
occupy a place, when there is nothing else to be put in that 
place. 

Numhers expressed with the Roman Letters, 



One 

Two 

Three 

Foar 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 



I 

II 

III 

•nil 

V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 

•villi 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 
•XIIII 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 
•XVIIII 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

XXIII 
•XXIIII 



Twenty-five 

Twenty-flix 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eight 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-two 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

One hundred 

Two hundred 

Three hundred 

Four hundred 

Five hundred 

Six hundred 

Seven hundred 

Eight hundred 

Nine hundred 

One thousand 



XXV 

XXVI 

XXVII 

XXVIII 

•xxviin 

XXX 
XXXI 

XXXII Ac* 

♦xxxx 

L 

LX 
LXX 
LXXX 
•LXXXX 

c 
cc 
ccc 
cccc 

D 

DC 

DCC 

DCCC 

DCCCC 

M 



One thousand, eight hundred, and twenty-six MDCCCXX VI 

A man has a carriage worth seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars : 
and two horses, one worth two hundred and seventy-three dollars, ana 
the other worth two hundred and forty-seven dollars ; how many dol- 
lars are the whole worth ? 



These numbers may be written as follows : — 
Operation. 
DCCLXVIII dolls. 
CCLXXIII dolls. 
CCXXXXVII dolls. 



MCCLXXXVIII dolls. 



To add these numbers together it is eanf 
to see that it will be the most convenient to 
commence on the right, and count the Is 
first. We find eight of them, which we 
should write thus VIII, but observing that 



* It is usual to write four IV, instead of IIII, and nine IX, instead of Villi, 
and forty XL, instead of XXXX, and ninety XC, instead of LXXXX, &c. in 
which a small character before a lare^e, takes out its value from the large. 
This is more convenient when no calculation is to be made. But when ttey 
are to be used in calculation, the method given in the text is best. 

\ 
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Eleven is written thus, 11, with two Is. The 1 on the 
left expresses one ten ; and the one on the right expresses 
one unit J or one added to ten. Twelve is written 12 ; the 
1 on the left signifies one ten, and the 2 on the right sig- 
nifies two units, and the whole is properly read ten and two. 

there are more Vs we set down only III, reserving the V and counts 
ing it with the other Vs. Counting the Vs we find two, and the one 
which we reserved makes three. Three Vs are equivalent to one X 
and one V. We write the V and reserve the X. Countins the Xs, 
we find seven of them, and the one whichvwas reserved makes eight. 
Eight Xs are equivalent to LXXX. We write the three Xs and re- 
serve the L. Counting the Ls, we find two of them, and the one 
which was reserved makes three. Three Ls are equivalent to CL. 
We write the L and reserve the C. Counting the Cs, we find six of 
them, and the one which was reserved makes seven. Seven Cs are 
equivalent to DCC. We write the CC and reserve the D. Count- 
ing the Ds we find one, and the one which was reserved makes 
two. Two Ds are equivalent to M. The whole sum therefore is 
MCCLXXXVIII dollars. 

The general rule for addition, therefore is, to begin wUh the ch4irae- 
ters which express the lowest numbers and count all of each kind to- 
gether without regard to their valuer only observing that five Is make 
one Vy and that two Vs make one X, and that five Xs make one L^ 
4^., und setting them down accordingly. 

A man havine one hundred and seventy-eight dollars, paid away 

seventy-nine dofiars for a horse ) how many had he lefl ? 

Operation. 

CLaXVIII dolls. \ To perform this operation we begin at thd 

LXXVIIIl dolls. I right hand, and take the Is fiom the Is, the 

' I Vs from the Vs, &c. But a difiiculty imme- 

LXXXXVIIII dolls. ^ diately occurs, for we cannot take IiII from 
III ; it is necessary therefore to take the IIII from VIII, thaf is, from 
IIIIIIII, which leaves IIII ; these we set down. Since we have used 
the V in the upper line, it will be necessary to take the V in the lower 
line from one or the Xs, that is from VV. V Irom VV, leaves V, 
which we set down. Having used one of the Xs, tiiere is but one 
lefl. We cannot take XX from X, we must therefore use the L, 
which is equivalent to five Xs, which, added to the one X, make 
XXXXXX ; from these we take XX and there remain XXXX, which 
we set down. Since the L in the upper line is already used, it is 
necessary to take the L in the lower line from the C which is equiva- 
lent -to LL ', one L taken from these, leaves L, which we set down. 
The whole remainder therefore is LXXXXVIIII dolls. 

Hence the general rule for taking one number from another, ex 
pressed by the Roman characters, is, to begin with the cfiaracters ex- 
pressing the lowest numbers f arid take those of the same kind from 
each other, wfien practicable y but if any of the numbers to be subtract- 
ed exceed those from which they are to be taken, a character of the 
next highest order must be taken, and reduced to the order required, 
and joined with the others from which the mbtroAition is to be made. 

This process is called subtraction. 
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The following is the manner of writing the numbers from 
nine to ninety-nine, inclusive. 

The first column contains the figures, the second shows 
the proper mode of expressing them in words and the way 
in which they are always to be understood, and the third 
contains the names which are commonly applied. The 
common names are expressive of their signification, but not 
so much so as those in the second column. ' 



Figures, 


Prober mode of expressing 
them in words. 


Common Jfames, 


10. 


One Ten or simply Ten* 


Ten. 


11. 


Ten and one. 


Eleven. 


12. 


Ten and two. 


Twelve. 


13. 


Ten and three. 


Thirteen. 


14. 


Ten and four. 


Fourteen. 


15. 


Ten and five. 


Fifteen. 


16. 


Ten and six. 


Sixteen. 


17. 


Ten and seven. 


Seventeen. 


18. 


Ten and eight. 


Eighteen. 


19. 


Ten and nine. 


Nineteen. 


20. 


Two tens. 


Twenty. 


21. 


Two tens and one. 


Twenty-one. 


22. 


Two tens and two. 


Twenty-two. 


23. 


Two tens and three. 


Twenty-three. 


24. 


Two tens and four. 


Twenty-four. 


25. 


Two tens and five. 


Twenty-five. 


26. 


Two tens and six. 


Twenty-six. 


27. 


Two tens and seven. 


Twenty-seven. 


2S. 


Two tens and eight. 


Twenty-eight 


29. 


Two tens and ifine. 


Twenty-nine. 


30. 


Three tens. 


Thirty. 


31. 


Three tens and one. 


Thirty-one* 


32, &.C. 


Three tens and two. 


Thirty-two. 


40. 


Four tens. 


Forty. 


41, &c. 


Four tens and one. 


Forty-one. 


60. 


Five tens. 


Fifty. 


51, &c. 


Five tens and one. 


Fifty-one. 


60. 


Six tens. 


Sixty. 


61, &c. 


Six tens and one. 


Sixty-one. 


70. 


Seven tens. 


Seventy. 


71, &c. 


Seven tens and one. 


Seventy-one. 


80. 


Eight tens. 


Eighty. 


81, &c. 


Eight tens and one. 
10* 


Eighty-one. 
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figures. Praptr mode of expressing ComimonNamM. 

them m words. 

90. Nine tens. Ninety. 

91, &c Nine tens and one. Ninety-one. 
99. Nine tens and nine. Ninety-nine. 

Nine tens and nine or ninety-nine is the largest number 
that can be eiq>ressed by two figures. If one be added to 
nine tens and nine, it makes ten tens^ or one hundred. To 
eiquress one hundred we use the first figure again ; but in 
order to show that it has a new value, it is put in another 
place, which is called the hundreds* place* The hundreds' 
place is the third place counting from the right. One hun- 
dred is written, 100 ; two hundred is written, 200 ; three 
hundred is written, 300. The zeros on the right have no 
value ; their only purpose is to occupy the two first places, 
so that the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. may stand in the third place. 

The figures in the second place, we observe, have the 
same value whether the first place be occupied by a zero or 
by a figure : for example, in 20 and in 23 the 2 has precise- 
ly the same value ; it is two tens or twenty in both. In the 
first there is nothing added to the twenty, and in the second 
three is added to it. 

It is the same with figures in the third place. They 
have the same value, whether the two first places are occu- 
pied by zeros or figures. In 400, 403, 420, and 435, the 4 
has the same value in each, that is four hundred. The value 
of every figure, therefore, depends upon its place as counted 
from the right towards the lefl. A figure standing in the 
first place signifies so many units ; the same figure standing 
in the second place signifies so many tens ; and the same 
figure standing in the third 'place signifies so many hun- 
dreds. For example, 333, the three on the right signifies 
three units, the three in the second place signifies three tens 
or thirty, and the 3 in the third place signifies three hun- 
dreds. The number is read three hundreds, three tens, and 
three, or three hundred and thirty-three. We have seen 
that all the numbers from ten to twenty, from twenty to 
thirty, &c. are expressed by adding units to the tens ; in the 
same manner all the numbers from one hundred to two hun- 
dred, from two hundred to three hundred, &c. are expressed 
by adding tens and units to the hundreds. — For example, to 
express five hundred and eighty-two, we write five hundreds^ 
eight tens, and two units thus, 582. 
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The largest number that can be expressed by three figures 
is 999, nhie hundreds, nine tens, and nine units, or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. If to this we add one unit more^ 
we have a collection of ten hundreds, which is called one 
thousand. To express this, the 1 is used again ; but to 
show that it expresses 1 thousand it is written one place far- 
ther to the left, that is, in the fourth place, thus 1000. Two 
thousand is written 2000, and so on, to nine thousand, 
which is written 9000. The intermediate numbers are ex- 
pressed by adding hundreds, tens, and units to the thou- 
sands. 

It is easy to see that this manner of expressing numbers 
may be continued to any extent. Every time a figure is re- 
moved one place to the left its value is increased ten-fold, 
and since nothing limits the number of places which we may 
use, there can be no number conceived, however large» 
which cannot be expressed with these nine characters. 

We sometimes call the figures in the first place or right 

hand place, units of the first order ; those in the second 

place, or the collection of tens, units of the second order ; 

those in the third place, or the collection of hundreds, units 

« of the third order, &c. 

The following table exhibits the first nine places or orders^ 
with their names, and contains a few examples to illustrate 
them. 
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Seven units or seven - - *• 

Three tens, or thirty . - - - 
Four tens and six units, or forty-six 

Eight hundreds 

Seven hundreds and three units, or seven 

hundred and three .... 
Five hundreds and four tens, or five hundred 

and forty - - 
Six hundreds, five tens, and eight units, or 

six I undred and fifty-eight 

Six thousands 

Six thousands and five units 

Six thousands and four tens, or six thousand 

and forty - - - - . 

Six thousands and four tens and five units, or 

six thousand and forty-five 
Six thousands and seven hundreds 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and five 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and forty • 
Six thousand, seven hundred, and forty-five 
Four tens of thousands, or forty thousand 
Forty thousand and three - - - 
Forty thousand, five hundred and three 
Forty-seven thousand, five hundred) and 

eighty three - - - - . 

Four hundred and twenty-six thousand, eight 

hundred and fifly-three ... 
Three hundred and twenty-eisht millions, 

four hundred and thirty-nve uiousand, six 

hundred and eighty-seven 
Three hundred millions - - "" - 

Twenty millions .... 
Eight millions ..... 
Four hundred thousand ... 
Thirty thousand - - - - 

Five thousand 

Six hundred 

Eighty 

Seven - 
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In looking over the above examples it will be observed, 
that the three first places on the right have distinct names, 
viz. units, tens, hundreds ; and that the three next places are 
all called thousands^ the first being called simply thousands ; 
the second, tens of thousands ; the third, hundreds of thou- 
sands. In the same manner there are three places appro- 
priated to millions, and distinguished in the same way, viz. 
millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions. The same 
is true of all the other names, three places being appropriat- 
ed to each name. From this circumstance it is usual to di- 
vide the figures into periods of three figures each. This 
division very much facilitates the reading and writing of 
large numbers. Indeed it enables us to read a number con- 
sisting of any number of figures, as easily as we can read 
three figures. This is illustrated in the following example. 
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3 8 5,6 7 9,2 5 8,6 7 3,4 6 2,<> 2 7,6 4 8 

We' have only to make ourselves familiar with reading 
and writing the figures of one period, and we shall then be 
able to read or write us many periods as we please, if we 
know the names of the periods. 

It is to be observed that the unit of the first period is sim- 
ply one ; the unit of the second period is a collection of a 
thousand simple units ; the unit of the third period is a col- 
lection of a thousand units of the second period, or a mil-' 
lion of simple units ; and so on as we proceed towards the 
lefl, each pe)riod contains a thousand units of the period next 
preceding it. 

The figures of each period are to be read in precisely the 
same manner as the figures of the right hand period. At 
the end of each period, except the right hand period, the 
name of the period is to be pronounced. The right hand 
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period is always understood to be units without mention be* 
ing made of the name. 

In the above example, the right hand period is read, six 
hundred and forty-eight {units being understood.) The second 
period is read in the same manner, nine hundred and twenty- 
seven, — but here we must mention the name of the period at 
the end ; we say,. therefore, nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand. If we would put the two periods together, we begin 
on the left and say, nine hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand, six hundred and forty-eight. The third period is read 
four hundred and sixty-two, — adding the name of the period, 
it becomes four hundred and sixty-two millions : and the 
three periods are read together, four hundred and sixty-two 
millions^ nine hundred and twenty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-eight 

Beginning at the left hand of the above example, the seve- 
ral periods are read separately as follows— three hundred 
and eighty-five ; six hundred and seventy-nine ; two hun- 
dred and iifly-eight ; six hundred and seventy-three ; four 
hundred and sixty-two ; nine hundred and twenty-seven ; 
six hundred and forty-eight. Giving each period its name 
and putting all together as one number, it becomes three 
hundred and eighty-five quintiUions ; six hundred and se- 
venty-nine qucuMUions ; two hundred and fifty-eight ^rt/- 
lions ; six hundred and seventy-three billions ; four hundred 
and sixty-two millions ; nine hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand; six hundred and forty-eight. 

The names of the periods are derived from the Latin nu- 
merals, by giving them the termination iUion and making 
some other alterations, so as to render the pronunciation 
easy. After quintiUions come sextilUonSj septillions, ociil" 
lionSf nonillionSj decillionSj undecillions, duodecillions, ^c, 

A number dictated or enunciated, is written by beginning 
at the left hand, and proceeding towards the right, care be- 
ing taken to give each figure its proper place. If any place 
is omitted in the enunciation, the place must be supplied 
with a zero. If, for example, the number were three hun- 
dred arid twenty-seven thousand, and fifly-three ; we observe 
that the highest period mentioned is thousands, which is the 
second period, and that there are hundreds mentioned in 
this period, (that is^ hundreds of thousands,) this period is 
therefore filled, and the number will consist of six places. 
We first write 3 for the three hundred thousand, then 2 im- 
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mediately after it for the twenty thousand, then 7 for the 
seven thousand ; there were no hundreds mentioned in the 
enunciation, we must put a zero in the hundreds' place, then 
5 for the tens, and 3 for the units, and the number will 
stand thus, 327,053. 

Let the number he ffty'three millions ^ forty thousand^ six 
hundred and eight. Millions is the third period, and tens of 
millions is the highest place mentioned, hence there will be 
but two places occupied in the period of millions, and the 
whole number will consist of eight places. We first, write 
53 for the millions. In the period of thousands there is only 
one place mentioned, that is, tens of thousands, we must put 
a zero in the hundreds of thousands' place, then 4 for the forty 
thousand, then a zero again in the thousands' place ; in the 
next period we write 6 for the six hundred, there being no 
tens in the example we [>ut a zero in the tens' place, and 
then 8 for the eight units, and the whole number will stand 
thus, 53,040,606. 

Whole periods may sometimes be left out in the enuncia* 
tion. When this is the case, the places must be supplied by 
zeros. Great care must be taken in writing numbers, to 
use precisely the right number of places, for if a mistake of a 
single place be made, all the figures at the left of the mis- 
take, will be increased or diminished tenfold.* 



ADDITION. 

II. We have seen how numbers are formed by the suc- 
cessive addition of units. It often happens that we wish to 
put together two or .more numbers, and ascertain what num- 
ber they will form. 

A person houglvt an orange for 5 cents^ and a pear for 3 
cents ; how many cents did he pay for both? 

* The custom of using nine characters, and consequently the tenfold 
ratio of the places, is entirely arbitrary; any other number of figures 
might be used by giving the places a ratio corresponding to the num- 
ber of figures, if we had only the seven first figures for example, the 
ratio of the places would be eight fold, and we should write numbers, 
in every other respect, as we do now. It would be necessary to re- 
ject the names eight and nine, and use tlie name of ten for eight. 
Twenty would correspond to the present sixteen : and one hundred, 
to the present sixty-four, &c. The following is an example of the 
eight fold ratio, with the numbers of the ten fold ratio corresponding to 
them. 
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To answer this question it is necessary to put together the 
numbers 5 and 3. It is evident that the . first timo a child 
undertakes to do this, he must take one of the numbers, as 5, 
and join the other to it a single unit at a time, thus 5 and 1 
are 6, 6 and 1 are 7, 7 and 1 are 8 ; 8 is the sum of 5 and 
3. A child is obliged to go through the process of adding 
by units every time he has occasion to put two numbers to- 
gether, until he can remember the results. This however 
he soon learns to do if he has frequent occasion to put num- 
bers together. Then he will say directly that 5 and 3 are 8, 
7 and 4 are 11, dz^c. 

Before much progress can be made in arithmetic, it is 
necessary to remember the sums of all the numbers from one 
to ten, taken two by two in every possible manner. These 
are all that are absolutely necessary to be remembered. For 
when the numbers exceed ten, they are divided into two or 
more parts and expressed by two or more figures, neither of 
which can exceed nine. This will be illustrated by the ex- 
amples which follow. 

A man bought a coat for twenty-four dollars, and a hat 
for eight dollars, Htno much did they both come to 7 
Operation, 

Coat 24 dolls. In this example we have 8^ dolls, to 

Hat 8 dolls, add to 24 dolls. Here are twenty dolls. 
— and four dolls, and eight dolls. Eight 

Both 32 dolls, and four are twelve, which are to be join- 



Eight fold 
One 1 

Two 2 

Three 3 
Four 4 

Five 5 

Six 6 

Seven 7 
Ten 10 

Eleven 11 
Twelve 12 
Thirteen 13 
Fourteen 14 



corresp. to 



Ten fold 
1 
2 

- 3 
4 

- 5 
6 

. 7 
8 

- 9 

- 10 

- 11 

- 12 



Eight fold 

Fineen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

One hundred 100, <&c. 

One thousand 1000 



Ten fold 

15 corresp. to 13 

16 - - 14 

17 - - - 15 
20 - - 16 
30 - - - 24 
40 . - 32 
50 - . - 40 
60 . - 48 
70 - - - 56 

. 64 
. 512 
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In the same manner if we had twelve figures, the places would have 
been in a thirteen fold ratio. 

The ten fold ratio was probably suggested by counting the fineers. 
This is the most convenient ratio. If the ratio were less, it would re- 
()uire a larger number of places to express large numbers. If the ratio 
were larger, it would not require so many places indeed, bat it would 
not be so easy to perform the^ operations as at present on account of 
the numbers m each place being so large. 
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ed to twenty. But twelve is the same as ten and two, there- 
fore we may say tweAty and 'ten are thirty and two are thirty- 
two, 

♦ 

A man bought a cow for 27 doUs, a»d a horse for 68 dolls* 
■liow much did he give for both ? 

Operation* 

. .Cow. 27 dolls. In this example it is proposed to add 

Horse 68 dolls, together 27 and 68. Now 27 is 2 tens 

-r* ^nd 7 units ; and 68 is 6 tens and 8 

Both 95 dolls, units. 6 tens and 2 tens are 8 tens ; 

^uid 8 units and 7 units are 15, which is 1 ten and 5 units ; 

this joined lo 8 tens makes 9 tens and 5 units, or 95. 

A man bought ten barrels of dder for 35 dolls. , and 7 bar- 
rels of fiour for 42 dolls,, a hogshead- of molasses for 36 
dolls,, a chest of tea for 87 dolts,, and 3 hundred weight of 
sugar for 24 d^Us. What did the whole amount to f 

Operation. 
Cider 35 dolls. In this example there are five num- 
Flour. 42 dells, bers to be added t<^ether. We ob- 
Moiasses 36 dolls, serve that each of these numbers con- 
Tea 87 dolls, sasts of two figures. It will be most 
Sugar 24 doHs. * convenient to add together either all 

^he units, or all the' tens first, and then 

Amount 224 dolls, the other. Let us begin with the 
ten?* 3 tens and 4 tens are seven tens, and 3 are 10 tens, 
and 8 are 18 tens, and 2 are 20 tens, or 200. Then adding 
the units, 5 and 2 are 7, and 6 are 13, and 7 are 20, and 4 
are 24, that is, 2 tens and 4 units ; this joined to 20O makes 
224. 

It would be still more convenient to begin with the units, 
in the following manner ; 5 and 2 are 7, and 6 are 13» and 
7 are 20, and 4 are 24, that is 2 tens and 4 units ; we may 
Qow set down the 4 units, and reserving the 2 tens add them 
with th^ other tens, thus : 2 tens (which we reserved) and 3 
tens are 5 tens, and 4 are 9 tens, and 3 are 12 lens, and 8 
are 28 tens, and 2 are 22 tens, which written*^with the 4 
units make 224 as before. 

A general has three regiments under his command; in the 
first there are 478 men ; in the second 564 ; and in the third, 
593i How many men are there in the fffhole ? 

11 
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Part 2. 



- Operation. 
•First reg. 478 men 
Second reg. 
Third reg. 



564 men 
593 men 



In all 



1,635 men 



In this example, each of the 
numbers is divided into three 
parts, hundreds, tens, and units. 
To add these together it is most 
c6nvenient to begin witlf the 
units as follows ; 8 and 4 are 12, and 3 are 15, that is, 1 
ten and 5 units. We write down the 5 units, and reserving 
the 1 ten, add it with the tens. 1 ten (which we reserved) 
and 7 tens are 8 tens, and 6 are '14 t€^s, and 9. are 23 tens, 
that is, 2 hundreds and 3 tens. We write down the 3 .tens, 
and reserving the 2 hundreds add them with the hundreds. 
2 hundreds (which we reserved) and 4 hundreds are 6 hun- 
dreds, and 5 are 11 hundreds, and 5 are 16 hundreds, that is, 
1 thousand and 6 hundreds. ' We write down the 6 hund'teds 
ih the hundreds' place, and the 1 thousand in the thousands* 
place. 

The reserving of the tens, hundreds, d&c. and adding them 
with the other tens, hundreds, dz^c. is called carrying. The 
principle of carrying is more fully illustrated in the following 
example. 

A merckant had aU Ms money in bills vf thefoUowing 
description^ one^Uar bills, tenndoUar bills, hundred^Har 
bills, thousOMdrdollar bUk, 4rc* each kind he k^t in a 5ep6H 
rate box. Another merchant presented three notes for pay* 
mentt one 2^673 doUars^ another 849 dollars, and another 
756 dollars. How much was the amount of all the notes ; 
and how many bills of each sort did he pay, supposing he paid 
it with the least possible number of bills ? 

Operation. 
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The first note would require 2 
of the thousand-dollar bills ; 6 of 
of the hundred-dollar bills ; 7 ten- 
dollar bills ; and 3 one-dollar bills. 
4 2 7 8 The second note would require 8 
of the hundred-dollar bills ; 4 ten-dollar bills ; and 9 one- 
dollar bills. The third note would require 7 of the hundred- 
dollar bills ; 5 ten-dollar bills ; and 6 one-dollar bills. Count- 
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ing the one-dollar bills, we find 18 of them. This may be 
paid with 1 ten^ollar bill and 8 one-dollar bills ; putting this 

1 ten-dollar bill with the other ten-dollar bills, we find 17 of 
them. This may be paid with 1 hundred-dollar bill, and 7 
ten-dollar -bills ; putting this one-hundred dollar bill with the 
other hunflred-dollar bSls, we find 22 of them ; this may be 
paid with 2 of the thousand-dollar bills, and 2 of the hun- 
dred-dollar bills ; putting the 2 thoosand-doUar bills with the 
other thousand-dollar bills, we find 4 of them. , Hence the 
three notes may be paid with 4 of the thousand-dollar bills, 

2 of the hundred-dollar bills, 7 ten-dollar bills, and 8 one- 
dollar bills, and the amount of the whole is 4,278 dollars. 

Besides the figures, there are other signs used in arithme- 
tic, which stand for words, or sentencies that frequently oeour* 
Tfauese signs will be ejtplained when there is occasion to use 
them. 

A croai -f- one mark being perpendicular, the other hon^ 
zontal, is used to express, that one number is to be added to 
another. Two parallel horizontal lines = are used to ex- 
press equality between two numbers. This sign is generally 
read is or are equal to. Example 5 -j- 3 == 8, is read 5 and 

3 are 8;'or 3'i^dded to 5 is equal to 8 ; or 5 more Sis equal 
to 8 ; or more frequently 5 plus 3«is equal to 8 ; pius being 
the Latin word ibr nttn^e. These four expressions signify 
precisely the same thing. 

' Any numbernconsisting of several figtires may sometimes 
be conveniently expressed in Sparta by the above method.^ 
Example, 2358 = 2908 -f 300 +50 + 8 =r lOOO + 1200 
4- 140 + 18. 

A num owns thre& farms, the first is worth 4,673 dollars ; 
the second, 5,764 dollars ; and the third, 9,287 dollars. How 
many dollars are they all worth T 

Perhaps the principle of carrying may be illustrated more 
plainly by separating the differ^it orders of units from each 
other. • 
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Operation. 

. 4673 may be written 4000 + 600+ 70+ 3» 

5764 . - 5000+ 700+ CiQ+ 4 

9287 - : 9000+ 200+ 80+ 7 



14 . 18000+ 1500+ 210+14 
21. 

15 . « Placiag the results . under each other, we 

18».. have 18,000 

+1,500 

19^724 +210 

+ 14 



z= 19,724 
In this example the mm o£ the^units J9 14, the sviin of the 
tens is 21 tens or 210, the sum of the hundreds is 15 hun- 
dreds or 1,500, the sum* of the thousands is 18 thousands or 
,18,000 ; these numbers being put together make 19,724* 
. If we lake this example and perform it by carrying the 
tens^ the same result will be obtained, and it will be per- 
eeired that the only difference in the two methods is, that in 
this, we add the tens in their proper places as we proceed, 
and in the other» we put it off until we have add^d each 
colunm, and then add them in precisely the same places. 
Operation, 

4,678 Here as before the si;m of the units is 14, 

+5,764 but instead of writing 14 we write only the 4, 

-^^^1 and reserving the 1 ten, we say 1 (ten, which' 

. we reserved) and 7 are 8, and 6 are 14, and 

=19,724 8 are 22 (tens) or 2 hundreds and 2 tens ; 

setting down the 2 tens and reserving the hundreds, We say, 

2 (hundreds, which we reserved) and 6 are 8, and 7 are 15, 

and 2 are 17 (hundreds) or 1 thousand and 7 hundreds ; 

writing down the 7 hundreds, and reserving the 1 thousand, 

we say, 1 (thousand, which we reserved) and 4 are 5, and 5 

are 10, and 9 are 19 (thousands) or 1 ten-thousand and 9 

thousands ; we write the 9 in its proper place, and since 

there is nothing more to add to the 1 (ten thousand) we 

write that down also, in its proper place. The answer is 

19,724 dollars. 

* It will be weil for the learner to separate, in this way, several of 
the examples in Addition, because this method is frequently used for 
illustration in other parts of the book. 
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We may now observe another advantage peculiar to this 
method of notation. It is, that all large numbers are divided 
into parts, in order to express them by the different orders of 
units, and then we add each different order separately, and 
without regard to its name, observing only that ten, in an 
inferior order, is equal to one in the next superior order. By 
this means we add thousands, millions, or any of the higher or- 
ders as easily as we fidd units. If on the contrary we had as 
many names and characters, as there are numbers whfch we 
have occasion to use, the addition of large numbers would 
become extremely laborious. The other operations are as 
much facilitated as Addition, by this method of notation. 

In the above examples the numbers to be added have been 
written under each other. This is not absolutely necessary ; 
we may add them standing in any other manner, if we are 
careful to add units to units, tens to tens, d^c, but it is 
generally most convenient to write them under each other, 
and we shall be less liable to make mistakes. 

In the above examples we commenced adding, the numbers 
at the top of each line, but it is easy to see that it will make 
no difference whether we begin at the tqp or bottom, since 
the result will be the same in either case. 

Proof. The only method of proving additiOD, which can 
properly be called a proof, is by subtraction. This will be 
explained in its* proper place. 

The best way to ascertaifTwhether the operation has been 
correctly performed, is to do it over again. But if we add 
the numbers the second time in the same order as at first, if 
a inistake has been made, we are very liable to make the 
same mistake again. To prevent this, it is better to add 
them ia a reversed order, that is, if they were added dmn^ 
wards the first time, to add them upwards the second time, 
and vice verses* 

* The method of omitting the upper line the second time, and then 
adding it to the sum of the rest is liable to the same objection, as that 
of adding the nambers twice in the same order, for it is in fact the 
same thing. If this method were to be used, it would be much bet- 
ter to omit the lower Ihie instead of the upper one when they are 
added upward '» ai^d the upper line when added downward. This 
would change the order in which the numbers are put together. 

The danger of making the same mistake is this : if in adding up a 
jow of figufes we should somewhere happen to say 26 and 7 are 35, 
if we add it over asain in the same way, we are yery liable to say so 
again. But in admng it in another order it would be a very angular 
coincidence if a mistake of exactly the same number were made. 

11 • 
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From what has been said k appei^s, that the (^peratioft of 
addition may be reduced to the following 

Rule. Write down the numbers in the mast ^ catweniemt 
manner, which is generally so that the units may stand wukr 
units, tens under tens^ Sfc* First addtogether m»U the umts, 
and if they do not exceed nine, tprite ' the resuU in the units* 
place ; but if they amount to ten or more than ten, reserve the 
ten or tens^ and write down the excess dbove e»en tens, in the 
units^ .place. Then add the tens, and add with them the 
tens which were reserved from the preceding column ; reserve 
the tens as before, and set dofam^ es^ss, and so on, till all 
the columns are added. 



4 
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III. Questions often oceur in addition in which a 
number is to-be added to itself several times. 

How much will 4 gidlons of m^asses come to o^ 34 cents' 
agaUon? 

34 cents This example may be performed very 
34 cents easily by the common method of addition. 
34 cents But it is easy to see that if it were required 
34 cents to find the price of 20, 30, or 100 gal- 

Ions, the operation would become laborious 

Ans. 136 cents on account of the number of times the 
number 34 must' be written down. 

I find in adding the units ^t 4 taken 4 times amounts to 
16, I write the 6 and reserve the ten ; 3 taken 4 times 
amounts to 12, and 1 which I reserved makes 13, which I 
write down, and the whole number is 136 cents. 

If I have learned that 4 times 4 are 16, and that 4 times 
3 are 12, it is plain that I need not write the number 34 but 
once, and then I may say that 4 times 4 are 16| reserving the 
ten and writing the 6 units as in addition. Then again 4 
times 3 (tens) are 12 (tens) and 1 (ten which I reserved) 
are 13 (tens.) 

Addition performed in this manner is called MuUipUcoF' 
tion. In this example 34 is the number to be muUipUed or 
repeated, and 4 is the number by which it is to* be multi- 
plied ; that is, it expresses the number of times 34 is to be 
taken. 
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The number to be moltiplied iff called the mubipUcand, 
and the number which shows how maigr times the multipli- 
cand is to be taken is called the muUipMer* The answer or 
result is called the product. They are* usually written in 
the Mowing manner : 

34 multiplicand 
4multi|ilijte 

196 jModttCt 

Having written them dowa»say4 times 4 are 16, write 
the 6 and reserve the ten, then 4 times 3 are 12, and 1 
(which was reserved) are 13. 

In order to perform multiplication readily, it is necessa:^ 
to retain in memory the sum^f each of the nine digits re- 
peated from one to nine times ; that is, the products of each 
of the nine digits l>y themselves, and by each other.. These 
are all that are absolutely necessary, but it is very convenient 
to remember the pro<hicts of a much greater number. TJie 
annexed table, which, is called die tabk of Pythagoras, coi|- 
tains the pr^d^ids of the first twenty numbers by the first 
ten. 
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To form this table, write the Bumbers 1, 2, 3, 4, d£.c. as 
far as yoa wish the table to extend, in a line horizontally. 
This is the first or upper row. To JGbrm the second row^ 
add these numbers to themselves, and write them in a row 
directly under the first. Thus 1 and 1 are 2 ; 2 and 2 are 
4 ; 3 and 3. are 6 ; 4 and 4 are 84 &c. To form the thir4 
row, add the second row to the first, thus 2 and 1 are 3 ; 4 
and 2 are 6; 6 and 3 are 9 ; 8 and 4 are 12 ; &.C. This 
will evidenlly contain the first row three times* To form 
the fourth now, add the third to the first, and^so on, till you 
have formed as many rows as you wish the table to contain. 

When the formation of this table is well understood, th^ 
mode of usmg it may be easily conceived. If for insAnce 
the product of 7 by 5, that is, 5 times 7 vrexe required, look 
for 7 in the upper row, then directly under it in the fifth 
row, you fiiid 35, Which is 7 repeated 5 times. In the s«d| 
manner any other product may be found. 

If you seek in the table of Pythagoras for the product of S 
by 7, Of 7 times 5, look for 5 in the first row, and directly 
under it in the seventh row you will find 35, as before. . It 
appears therefore that 5- times 7 is the same as 7 times 5. 
In the same manner 4 times 8 are 32, and 8 times 4 are 32 ; 
3 times 9 are 27, and 9 times 3 are 27. In fact this will be 
found to be true with respect to all the numbers in the tabl^ 
From this we should be led to siq>po6e, that, wbatevet be the 
two numb^s which are to be multiplied together^ the product 
will be the same^ whichsoever of tiiem be made the midti- 
Plier. .w . 

The few product^ contained in the table of Pythagojras 
are not sufficient to warrant this conclusion. For analogical 
reasoning is not allowed in mathematics, except to discoveir 
the probability of the existence of facts. But the facts are 
not to be admitted as truths until they are demonstrated. I 
shall therefore give a ddmonistration of the above fact ; which, 
besides proving the fact, will be a good illustration of tlie 
manner in which the product of two numbers is formed. 

There is an orchard, in which there are 4 rows of trees, 
and there are 7 trees in each row. 

If one tree be taken from each 

• row, a row may be made consisting 

of four trees ; then one more taken 

• . • . . . ^ from each row will make another 
row of four trees ; and since there are seven trees in eaoh 
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row, it 18 evident that in this way seven rows, of four trees 
each, may be made pf them. Bat the number of trees re- 
mains the same, which way soever they are cdunted. 

Now whatever be the number of trees in each row, if they 
are all alike, it is plain' that as many rows, of four each, can 
be made, as there are trees in a row. Or whatever be 
the number of rows of seven each, it is evident that seven 
rows can be itiade of them, each row consisting of a number 
equal to the number of rows. In fine, whatever be the num- 
ber of rows, and whatever be th^ number in each tow, itis 
plain that by taking one from each row a new row may be 
made, containing a number of trees equal to the number of 
rows, and' that there will be as many rows ^f the latter kind, 
as there were trees in a row of the former kind. 

The same thing may be demonsWated abstractly as fol- 
lows : 6 times 5 means 6 times each of the units in 5 ; but 

6 times 1 is 6, and 6 times 5 will be 5 times as much, that 
is, 5 times 6. 

Generally, to multiply one number by another, is to repeat 
the first number as many times lis*there are units in the 
second number. To do this, each unit in the first must be 
repeated as many times as there are units in the second* 
But each unit of the first repeated so many times, makes a 
number equal to the second ; therefore the second number 
will be repeated as many times as there are units in thefirst* 
Hence the product of two numbers will always be the same, 
whichsoever be made multiplier. 

Whai will 254 pounds of meat cost, at 7 cents per pound ? 

This question will show the use of the above proposition ;. 
for 254 pounds will cost 254* times as much as 1 pound ; but 
I pound costs 7 cents, therefore it will cost 254 times 7. 
But since we know that 254 times 7 is the same as 7 times 
254, it will be much more convenient to multiply 254 by 7* 
It is easy to show here that the result must be the same ; for 
254 pounds at 1 cent a pound would come to 254 cents ; at 

7 cents a pound therefore it must come to -7 times aa^much. 

^ Operation. 

254 Here say 7 tiroes 4 are 28 ; reserv- 

7 ing the 2 (tens^ write the 8 (units) ; 

then 7 times 5 (tens) are 35 (tens) and 

Ans. 1778 cents. 2 (t^is) which were reserved are 37 
(tens) ; write the 7 (tens) and reserve the 3 (hundreds) ; 



^ 
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th^n 7 times 2 (hundreds) are 14 (hundreds) Ad 3^ which 
were reserved are 17 (hundreds). The answer is 1778 
cents; and since 100 cents make a dollar, we may say 17 
dollars and 78 cents. 

The process of multiplication, by a single figure, may he 
expressed thus : Multiply each figure af the muUiplicand kp 
the multiplier, beginning at the right handf and carry as m 
addition. ^ • , 

V 

IV. Whmi will24 oxen come to, at 47 doUars apiece 7 

^ It does not ap[)ear so easy to multiply by 24 as by a num* 
her consisting of only one figure ; but we may first fiad the 
price of 6 oxen, and then 4 times as much will be the price 

of 24 oxen.* * , 

• 

Operation^ 

47' . • 

6 



282 dolls, price of 6 oxen* 
4 • 



1J28 dolls, price of 24 oxen. 

Or thus 47 
4 



188 dolls, pricie of 4 oxen. 
6 



1128 dolls, price of 24 oxen. 

A number which is a product of two or more numbers is 
called a composite or compound number. The numbers, 
ivhich, being multiplied together, produce the number, sure 
called /actors of that number. 4 is a composite number, its 
factors are 2 and 2, because 2 times 2. are 4. 6 is* also a 
composite number, its factors are 2 and 3. The numbers 8, 
9, 10, 12, 14, 15, &c. are composite numbers ; some of 
them have only two factors, and some have several. The 
sign X , a cross, in which neither of the marks is either hori- 
zontal or perpendicular, is used to express multiplication. 
Thus 3 X*2 = 6, signifies 2 times 3 are equal to 6. 2x3 
X 5 =: 30, signifies 3 times 2 are 6, and 5 times 6 are 30. 
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NnmberfwliMi Inve several factoid, nay be difidad into 
a number of factors, less than tba whole number of faeUNrSy 
in several ways. 24, ^ example, has 4 factors, thus, 2 X 
2 X 2 X 3==: 24. This may be divided into 2 factors and 
into 3 factors in several different ways. Thus 4 X 6 = 24 ; 
2x2x6 = 24; 3x8=z24; 2xl2 = 24;2x6x 
2=k24, ' 

When several numbers are to be multiplied together, it 
will make no difierence in what order they are multiplied, 
the result will always be the same. 

What toiA he the price of 5 hods of cider^ each had con^ 
iaimng 7 barrels, at 4 dollars a barrel ? 

Now 5 loads each containing 7 barrels, are 35 barrds. 
35 barrels at 4 doUar^f a barrel, amount to 140 dollars. Or 
we ipay say one load comes to 28 dollars^ and 5 loads witt 
come to 140 dollars. Or lastly,* 1 barrel from each load will 
come to 20 dollars, and 7 times 20 are 140. 

Thud 7 r Or 7 Or 5 
5 4 4 

35 ' *, 28 20 

4 5 . • 7 • 

140 140 140 

Vmkat is ike price of 23 hods of hay^ at 34 doUs. a toadf 

34 ' [ 

2 

68 dolls, pric&of 2 loads. 
84 
7 . . 

238 ddls. price of 7 loads. 
3 

714 dolk^ price of 21 loads. < * 

4" 68 dolls, price of 2 loa^s. 

s: 782 dolls, price of 23 loads. 
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Multiply 328 by 112. 3^ 

112z=4x7X4 4 



1312 product by 4 
7 



9184 product by 28 
4 



36736 product by 112 
It is easy to see that we may multiply by any other num* 
her in the same manner. 

This operation may be expressed as follows. To multiply 
by a composite number : Find tuxr or more numhers, which 
being nmUipUed together will produce the multiplier ; muUi" 
ply thfi multiplicand by one of these numbers, and then thai 
product by another, and so on, until you have multiplied by all 
the factors, into which you had divided the multiplier, and 
the last product will be the product required. 

If the multiplier be not a composite number, or if it can- 
not > be divided into convenient factors : Find a composite 
number as near as possible to the multiplier, but smaller, cuid 
multiply by it etccording to the above rule, and then add as 
many times the multiplicand, as this number falls short of 
the muU^lier, 

V. I have shown how to multiply any number by a sin- 
gle £gure ; and when the multiplier consists of several 
figures, how to decompose it into such numbers as shall con- 
tain but one figure. It remains to show how to multiply by 
any number of figures ; for the above processes wU] not 
always be found convenient. 

The most simple* numbers consisting of more than one 
figure are 10, 100, 1000, &c. It will be very easy to multi^ 
ply by these numbers, if we recollect that any figure written 
in the second place from the right signifies ten times as 
many as it does when it stands alone, and in the third place, 
one hundred times as many, and so on. If a zero be annex- 
ed at the right of a figure or any number of figures; it is 
evident that they will all be removed one place towards the 
left, and consequently become ten times as great; if two 
zeros be annexed they will be removed two places, and will 
be one hundred times as great, 6lc, Hence, to multiply by 

12 
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€my nnmher cmuistmg of 1, toUk my number of ztroB mt the 
right of it, it is sufficient to annex the zeros to the multiple' 
eofuL 

1X16=10 1X100=100 

2X10 = 20 3X100 = 300 

3x10 = 30 5x100 = 600 

27 X 10= 270 

42 X 100 = 4200 



/ 



368 X 1000 = 368000 



VI. When the multiplier is 20, 30, 40, 200, 300, 
4000, d&c. These are composite numbers, of which 10, or 
100, or 1000, dc.c is one^of the factors. Thus 20 = 2 X 
10; 30 = 3x10; 300 = 3 X 100 ; &c. In the saow 
maimer 387000 = 387 X 1000. 

How much win 30 hogsheads of wine came to^ at 87 deOaee 
per hogshead ? 

Operation. 
87 
3 

261 dolls, price of 3 hhds. 
10 



2610 dolls, price of 30 hhds. 

* 

More simply thus 37 

30 



2610 dolls, ^rice of 3^ hhds. 

It appe&ts that it is sufficient in this example to multiply 
by 3 and then annex a zero to the product If. the numbed 
of hogsheads had been 300, or 3000, two or three zeros must 
have been annexed. It is plain also that, if there are Txros 
on the right of the multiplicand^ they may he omitted until, 
the multiplication has been performed, and then annexed ta 
the product. 
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Vn. A man bought ^ pipes of mne, ai 143 doBars n 
pipe ; how much did they come to ? 
26 = 20 -f- 6* The operation may be perf^Mmed thus : 

143 
6 

858 dolls, price of 6 pipes 
143 
28 

2800 ddls. pnee of 20 ppes 
4- 668 dolls, price of 6 pipes 

= 3718 ddls. price of 26 pipes 

' The operation nfky be performed more simply thus ; 
143 
26 



^^.,; 2860 dolls, price of 20 pipes 
'" ;^ 4~ 3^ doUa. price of 6 pipes 

= 3718 dolls, price of 26 pipes 

Or multiplying first by 6 : 
143 
26 

858 dolls, price of 6 pipes 
-f- 2860 dolls, price of 20 pipes 

= '3718 dolls, price of 26 pipes 

^the wages of I man he 4SS ddlars for 1 year^ whaiwitt 
he the wages of 234 men, at the same rate f 

Operation. 
/ 438 
234 



87600 dolls, wages of 200 men 
+ 13140 do. wages of 30 men 
-f- 1752 do. wages of 4 men 

=102492 dolls, wages of 234 men 



\ 
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Or thus,- 438 
234 



1752 dolls, wages of 4 men 
13140 do. wages of 30 men 
87600 do. wages of 200 men 



=102492 dolls, wages of 234 men 

When we multiply by the 30 and the 200, we need not 
annex the zeros at all, if we are careful, when multiplying 
by the tens, to set the first figure of the product in the ten's 
place, and when multiplying by hundreds, to Be% the first 
figure in the hundred's place, &c. . ^ 

OperatUnu 
438 ■ • 
234 



1752 
1314. , 

876.. ^ 



102,402 

If we compare this operation with the last, we shall find 
that the figures stand precisely the same in the two. 

We may show by another process of reasoning, that when 
we multiply units by tens, the first figure of the product 
should stand in the tens' place, &c. ; for units multiplied by 
tens ought to produce tens, and units multiplied by hundreds, 
ought to produce hundreds, in the same manner as tens mul- 
tiplied by units produce tens. • 

If it take 853 dollars to support a family one year^ how 
many dollars will it take to support 207 such families the 
same time 1 

Operation. 

853 In this example I multiply first by the 7 

207 units, and write the result in its proper place ; 

then there being no tens, I multiply next by 

5971 the 2 hundreds, and write the first figure of 

1706 this product under the hundreds of the first 

product ; and then add the results in the order 

176571 in which they stand. 
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■ ■ I 

The geattial rale therofore for maltiply tog by an j nnmber of 
fif ares maj bo expressed thas : Midiipfy ettch figure of tht 
mudt^Ueand by tachfigwre ef tht imMplitr smaratefy, tak' 
ing dure wk^^ mtMpfying 5y units to make the fit st figure 
of the result stand m ihe units^ place ; and when muUipfying 
by tens, to nuike the first figure stand in the tens* place ; and 
when mtdHplying by hundreds j to make the first figure stand 
in the hundreds* place, Sfe. and then add the several products 
together. 

Note. It is generally the best way to set the first figure 
of each partial product directly under the figure by which 
you are multiplying* 

Proof The proper proof of multiplication is by division, 
consequently it cannot be eiq)lained here. There is also a 
method of proof by casting out the nines, as it is called. But 
the nature of this cannot be understood, until the pupil is 
acquainted with division. It will be explained in its proper 
place. The instructor, if he chooses, may explain the use 
of it here. 



SUBTRACTION. 

yill. A man having ten dollars, paid away three of 
them ; how many had he left 7 

We have seen that all numbers are formed by the suc- 
cessive addition of units, and that they may also be formed 
by adding together two or more numbers smaller than them- 
selves, but all together containing the same number of units 
as the number to be formed. The number, 10 for example, 
may be formed by adding 3 to 7, 7 ~|- 3 == 10. It is easy to 
dee therefore that any nuniiber may be decomposed into two 
or more numbers, which taken together, shall be equal to 
that number. Since 7 + 3 = 10, it is evident that if 3 be 
taken from 10, there will remain 7. 

The following examples, though apparently different, all 
require the same operation, as will be immediately perceived. 

A man having 10 sAeep sold 3 of them ; how many had he 
left f That is, if 3 be taken from 10, what ntmber wiU re- 
main ? 

12 • 
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I 

A man gone 3 dollars to one son, and 10 ta another ; how 
much more did he give to the one than to the other ? That 
is, how much greater is the number 10 than the number 3 ? 

A man owing 10 dollars^ paid 3 dollars at one time, and 
the rest at another ; how much did he pay the last time f 
That is, how much must be added to 3 to make 10 ? 

JFrom Boston to Dedham it is 10 miles^ and from Boston 
to Roxhury it is only 3 miles ; what is the difference in the 
two distances from Boston ? 

A hoy divided 10 apples between two other hoys ; to one 
he gave 3, how many did he give to the other ? That is^ if 
10 he divided intti two parts so that one of the parts may be 
3, what will the 6ther part he 7 

It is evident that the above five questions are all answered 
by taking 3 from 10, and finding the difference. This ope^ 
ration is called subtraction. It is the reverse of addition. 
Addition puts numbers together, subtraction separates a 

number into two parts. 

♦ 

A man paid 29 dollars for a coat and 7 dollars for a 
hat, how much more did he pay for his coat than for his hat ^ 

In this example we have to take the 7 from the 29 ; we 
know from addition, that 7 and 2 are 9, and consequently 
that 22 and 7 are 29 ; it is evident therefore that if 7 be 
taken from 29 the remainder will be 22. 

A man bought an ox for 47 dollars ; to pay for it he gave 
a cow worth 23 ^Uars, and the rest in money ; how much 
money did he pay ? 

Operation. 

Ox 47 dollars. Cow 23 dollars. 

It will be best to perform this example by parts. It is 
plain that we must take the twenty from the forty, and th^ 
three from the seven ; that is, the tens from the tens, and 
the units from the units. I take twenty from forty, and 
there remains twenty. I then take three from seven, and 
there remains four, and the whole remainder is twenty-four. 
Ans. 24 dollars. « 

It is generally most convement to write the numbers un** 
der each other. The smaller number is usually written 
under the larger. Since units are to be taken from units, 
and tens from tens, it will be best to write units under u](kitS| 
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letis under tens, &^ as in addition. It is also most oon- 
▼enient, and, in fact, frequently necessary, to begin with the 
units as in addition and multiplication. 

Operation, 

Ox 47 dollars. I say first 3 from 7, and there will 

Cow 23 dollars. remain 4. Then 2 (tens) from 4 

— (tens), and there will remain 2 (tens), 

24 difference, and the whole remainder is 24. 

A man having GH sheep in hisjloek^ sold 17 of them ; how 
many had he then ? 

_ r 

(fetation. 

He had 62 sheep In this example a difficulty immedi- 

Sold 17 sheep ately presents itself, if we attempt to 

— perform the operation as before ; for 

Had left 45 sheep we cannot take 7 from 2. ' We can, 

however, take 7 from 62, and there remains 55 ; and 10 

from 55, and there remains 45, which is the answer. 

The same operation may be performed in another way, 

which is genersdly more convenient. I first observe, that 62 

is the same as 50 and 12 ; and 17 is the same as 10 and 7. 

They may be written thus : 

6^1=504-12 That is, I take one ten from the six 

17 = 10 4- "^ t^ns, and write it with the two units. 

But the 17 I separate simply into units 

45 = 40 -|- 5 and tens as they stand. Now I can take 
7 from 12, and there remains 5. T^en 10 from 50, and there 
remains 40, and these put together make 45.* 

This separation may be made in the mind as well as to 
write it down. 

OpercUion. 

62 Here I suppose 1 ten taken from the 6 tens, 
17 and written with the 2, which makes 12. I say 
— 7 from 12, 5 remains, then setting down the 5, 1 
45 say, 1 ten from 5 tens, or simply 1 from 5, and 
there remains 4' (tens), which written down shows the re- 
mainder, 45. 

The taking of the ten out of 6 tens and joining it with 
the 2 units, is called borrowing ten. 

* Let the pupil perform a large number of examples by foparating 
them in this way, when he first commences subtraction. 
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Sir Isaac Nevitm was horn m ike year 16fi, amd ke died 
m 1727 ; kow old was heat the time of his decease 7 

* 

It 18 erideiil, tbat the difference between these two nam- 
ben most gire his age« 

Operation. 
1600 + 120 + 7 = 1727 
1600+ 40 + 2=1642 

Ans. 80 + 5 = 85 years dd. 

In this example I take 2 from 7 and there remains 5, 
which I write down. Bat since I^cannot take 4 (tens) from 
2 (tens,) I bonow 1 (hundred) or 10 tens from the 7 (hon- 
dredSy) which joined with 2 (tens) makes 12 (tens,) then 4 
(t^M) fiom 12 (tens) there remains 8 (tens,) which I write 
down. Thm 6 (hon&reds) from 6 (hundreds) there re- 
mains nothing. Also 1 (thousand) from 1 (thousand) no- 
thing remains. The answ^ is 85 years. 

A man bought a guantity ofjUfur far 15,26$ dollars^ and 
sold it again for 23,007 doUars,, how much did he gain by 
the bargain ? 

Operation. 
23,007 Here I take 5 from 7 and there remains 
15,265 2 ; but it is impossible to take 6 (tens) from 
■ 0, and it does not immediatdy ^^)ear whwe 

2 I shall borrow the 10 (tens,) since there is 
nothing in the Imndreds' place. This will be evident, how- 
ever, if I decompose tte numbers into parts. 

Operation. 
10,000 + 12,000 + 900 + 100 + 7 = 23,007 
10,000+ 5,000 + 200+ 60 + 5=15,265 



7,000 + 700+ 40 + 2z= 7,742 

The 23,000 is equal to 10,000 and 13,000 ; this last is 
equal to 12,000 and 1,000 ; and 1,000 is equal to 900 and 
100. Now I take 5 from 7, and there remains 2 ; 60 from 
100, or 6 tens from 10 tens, and there remains 40, or 4 
tens; 2 hundreds from 9 hundreds, and there ren;iains 7 
hundreds ; 5 thousands from 12 thousands, and there re- 
mains 7 thousands ; and 1 ten-thousand from 1 ten-thousand, 
and nothing remains. The answer is 7,742 dollars. 

This example may be performed in the same manner as 
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thp othera, without aepiu'ating it into parts except in the 
mind. 

I say 5 from 7, there remains 2 : then borrowing 10 
(which must in lact come from the 3 (thousand), I say, 6 
(tens) from 10 (tens) there remains 4 (tens ;) then I borrow 
ten again, but since I have already used one of these, I say, 

2 (hundreds) from 9 (hundreds) there remains 7 (hundreds ;) 
then I borrow ten again, and having borrowed ofke ofii of the 

3 (thousand,) I say, 5 (thousand) from 12 (thousand) there 
remains 7 (thousand ;) then 1 (ten-thousand) from 1 (ten- 
thousand) nothing remains. The answer is 7,742 as before. 

The genera] rule for subtraction may be expressed 
thus : T%e less number is always to be subtracted from the 
larger. Begin at the right hand and take successively each 
figure of the less number from the corresponding figure of 
the larger number^ that is^ units from units^ tens from tens, 
Spc, If it hmpens that any figure of the less number can^ 
not be taken Ylrom the corresponding figure of the larger^ 
borrow ten ana join it with the figure from which the subtrac' 
tion is to be made^ and then siwtract ; before the next figure 
is subtracted take care to diminish by one the figure from 
which the subtraction is to be made, 

N. B. When two or more zeros intervene in the number 
from which the subtraction is to be made, all, except the 
first, must be called Q? in subtracting, that is, after having 
borrowed ten, it must be diminished by one, on account of 
the ten which was borrowed before. 

Nate. It is usual to write the smaller number under the 
greater, so that units may stand under units, and tens under 
tens, d&c« 

Proof A man bought an ox and a cow for 73 dollars^ 
and the price of the^ cow was 25 doRars ; what was the price 
of the ox? J" 

The price of the ox is evidently what remains after taking 
26 from 73. 

Operation. 
Ox and cow 73 dollars 
Cow 25 do. 

Ox 48 do. . 

It appears that the ox cost 48 dollars. If the cow cost 25 
dollars, and the ox 48 dollars, it is evident that 25 and 48 
added together must make 73 dollars, what they both cost 
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Hence to prove sabtractioii, add the remaioder and #ie 
BBialler number together, and if the work is right their sum 
will be eqaal to the larger number. 

Another method. If the ox cost 48 dollars, this number 
taken from 73, the price of both, must leave the price of the 
cow, that is, 25. Hence subtract the remainder from the 
4arger number, and if the work is right, this last remainder 
will be equal to the smaller number. 

Proof of addition. It is evident from what we have seen 
of subtraction, that when two numbers have been added to-* 
gether, if one of these numbers be subtracted from the sum, 
the remainder, if the work be right, must be equal. to the 
other number. This will readily be seen by recurring to the 
last example. In the same manner if more than two num- 
bers have been added together, and from the sum all the 
numbers but one, be subtracted, the remainder must be 
equal to that one. 



MVISION. 

IX. A hoy having 32 fxp]^les mshed to divide them equal- 
ly among 8 of his companions ; how many must he give them 
c^iece ? 

If the boy were not accustomed to calcttlating, he would 
probably divide them, by giving one to each of the boys, and 
then anoth^, and so on. But to give them one apiece would 
take 8 apples, and one apiece again would take 8 more, and 
80 OB. The question th^ is, to see how many times 8 may 
be taken from 32 ; or, which is the same thing, to see how 
many times 8 is contained in 32. It is contained four times. 
Ans. 4 each. 

A hoy having 32 apples was able to give 8 to each of his 
companions. How many companions had he ? 

This question, though different from the other, we per- 
ceive, is to be performed exactly like it. That is, it' is the 
question to see how many times 8 is contained in 32. We 
take away 8 for one boy, and then 8 for another, and so on. 

A man having 54 cents, laid thetn all out for oranges^ at 
6 cents apiece. How many did he huy ? 
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It ia evident that as many times as 6 cents can be taken 
from 54 cents, so many oranges he can bay. Ans. 9 

oranges. 

A man bought 9 oranges for 54 cents; how much did he 
give apiece ? 

In this example we wish to divide the number 54 into 9 
equal parts^ in the same manner as in the first question we 
wished to divide 32 into 8 equal parts. Let us observe, that 
if the oranges had been only one cent apiece, nine of them 
would come to 9 cents ; if they had been 2 cents apiece, 
they -would come to twice nine cents ; if they had been 3 
cents apiece, they would come to 3 times.9 cents, and so on. 
Hence the question is to see how many times 9. is contained 
in 54. Ans. 6 cents apiece. 

In all the above questions the purpose was to see how 
many times a small number is contained in a larger one, and 
they may be performed by subtraction. If we examine them 
again we shall find also, that the question was, in the two 
first, to see what number 8 must be multiplied by, in order 
to produce 32 ; and in the third, to see what the number 6 
must be multiplied by, to produce 54 ; in the fourth, to see 
what number 9 must be multiplied by, or rather what num- 
ber must be multiplied by 9, in order to produce 54. 

The operation by which questions of this kind are perform- 
ed is called ,division* In the last example, 54, which is the 
number to be . divided, is called the dividend ; 9, which is 
the number divided by, is4^alled the divisor; and 6, which 
is the number of times 9 is contained in 54, is called the 
quotients 

It is easy to see from the above reasoning, that the quo-, 
tient and divisor multiplied together must produce the divi- 
dend ; for the question is to see how many times the divisor 
must be taken to make the dividend, or in other words to see 
what the divisor must be multiplied by to produce the divi- 
dend. It is evident also, that if the dividend be divided 
by the quotient, it must produce the divisor. For if 54 con- 
tains 6 nine times, it will contain 9 six times. 

To prove division, multiply the divisor and quotient to- 
gether, and if the work be right, the product will be the 
dividend. Or divide the dividend by the quotient, and if the 
work be right, the result will be the divisor. 

This also furnishes a proof for multiplication, for if the 
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quotient multiplied by the divisor produces the dividend, it 
is evident, that if the product of two numbers be divided by 
one of those numbers, the quotient must be the other num- 
ber. 

It appears that division is applied to two distinct purposes, 
though the operation is the same for both. The object of 
the first azid fourth of the above examples is to divide the 
numbers into equal parts, and of the second and third to find 
how many times one number is contained in another. At 
present, we shall confine our attention to examples of the 
latter kind, viz. to find how many times one number is con- 
tained in another. 

At 3 cents apiece, how many pears, may be bought for 57 
cents ? • 

It is evident, that as many pears may be bought, as there 
are 3 cents in 57 cents. But the solution of this question 
does not appear so easy as the last, on account of the greater 
number of times which the divisor is contained in the divi- 
dend. If we separate 57 into two parts it will appear more 
easy. 

57 = 30 + 27. 

We know by the table of Pythagoras that 3 is contained 
in 30 ten times, and in 27 nine times,' consequently it is 
contained in ,57 nineteen times, and the answer is 19 pears. 

Hoto many barrels of cider ^ at 3 dollars a barrel^ can bt 
bought for 84 dollars ? 

Operation. 
84 = 60 ~|- 24 3 is contained in 6 twice, but in 6 
tens it is contained ten times as often, or 20 times. 3 is 
contained in 24 eight times, consequently 3 is contained 28 
times in 84. Ans. 28 barrels. 

How many pence are there in l^^forthings ? 

As many times as 4 farthings are contained in 132 far- 
things, so many pence there are. 

Operation, 
132 = 120 + 12 120 is 12 tens, 4 is contained in 
12 three times, consequently it is contained 30 times in 12 
tens. 4 is contained 3 times in 12 units, consequently in 
132 it is contained 33 times. Ans. 33 pence. 
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How many barrels of fiour^ at 5 doUars a barrel, may be 
bought for 785 daUars. 

Operation. 
785 = 500 + 250 + 36 

5 is contained in 5 once, and in 500 one hundred times. 
250 is 25 tens. 5 is contained 5 times in 25, consequently 
50 tiroes in 250. 5 is contained 7 times in 35 units. In 
785, 5 is contained 157 times. Ans. 157 barrels. 

How many dollars are there in 7464 shillings 1 

As many times as 6 shillings are contained in 7464 shil- 
lings, so many dollars there are. 

Operation. 
7464 = 6000 + 1200 + 240 + 24 

6 is contained 1000 times in 6000, 200 times in 1200, 40 
times in 240, and 4 times in 24, making in all 1244 times.* 
Ans. 1244 dollars. 

It is not always convenient to resolve the number into 
parts in this manner at first, but we may do it as we perform 
the operation. 

In 126 days how many toeeks 7 * 

iteration. 

12P = 70 + 56 Instead of resolving it in this man- 
ner, we will write it down as follows. 

Dividend 126 (7 Divisor 

70 — 

— 10 
56 8 

66 — 

— 18 quotient 

I observe that 7 cannot be contained 100 times in 126, 1 
therefore call the two first figures on the left 12 tens or 120, 
rejecting the 6 for the present. 7 is contained more than 
once and not so much as twice in 12, consequently in 12 
tens it is contained more than 10 and less than 20 times. I 
take 10 times 7 or 70 out of 126, and there remains 56. 
Then 7 is contained 8 times in 56, and 18 times in 126. 
Ans. 18 weeks. 

* Let the pupil perform a large number of examples in this manner 
when he first commences ; as be is obliged to separate the numbera 
into parts, he will at length come to the common method. 

13 



% 
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In fFTQd pence how many four-pences ? 
It is evident that this answer will be obtained by finding 
how many times 4 pence is contained in 3756 pence. 

If we would solve this, as we did the first examples, it 
will stand thus : 

3756=3600 + 120 + 36 
But if we resolve it into parts, as we perform the opera- 
tion, it will be done as follows : 
Dividend 3756 (4 divisor 

3600 

900 = number that 4 is contained in 3600 

156 30 do. - - - - 120 

120 9 do. - . - . 36 

36 939 do. - - . - 3756 

36 



Here I take the 37 hundreds alone, and see how many 
times 4 is contained in it, which I find 9 times, and since it 
is 37 hundreds, it must be contained 900 times, 900 times 
4 is 3600, which I subtract from 3756, and there remains 
156. It is now the question to find how many times 4 is 
contained in this. I take the 15 tens, rejecting th^6, and 
see how many times 4 is contained in it. It is contained 9 
times, and since it is 15 tens, this must be 3 tens dr 30 
times. 30 times 4 is 120. This I subtract from 156, and 
there remains 36. 4 is contained in 36, 9 times ; hence itv 
is contained in the whole 939 times. Ans. 939 four-pences. 
If these partial numbers, viz. 3600, 120, and 36j are com^ 
pBred with the resolution of the number above, they will be 
found to be the same. 
This operation may be abridged still more. 

3756 (4 

36 

939 qootient. 

15 
12 

36 
36 



• • 
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In this I say, 4 Iqio 37 9 times, end «et down the 9 in the 
quotient, without regarding whether it is hundreds, or tena, 
or units, but b; the time I have done dividing, if I set-the 
other figures by the side of it, it will be brought into its 
proper place. Then I say 9 times 4 are 36, and set it under 
the 37, as before, but do not write the zeros by the side of 
iL I then subtract 36 from 37, and there remains 1. This 
of course is 100, but I do not mind it. I then bring down 
the 5 by the side of the 1, which makes 15, or rather 150, 
but I call it IS. Then I say, 4 into 15, 3 times, (this is 30, 
but 1 write only the 3 ;) I write the 3 by the side of the 9. 
Then I say, 3 times 4 is 12, which I write under the 15, 
and subtract it from IS, and there remains 3 (which is 
in fact 30.) By the side of 3 I bring down the 6, which ' 
makes 36. TJien I say 4 into %, 9 times, -which I wriie 
in the quotient, by the side of the 93, and it makes 939. 
The first 9 is now in the hundreds' place, and the 3 in 
the\ ten's place, as they ought to be. If this operation be 
compared with the last, it will he found in substance exactly 
like it. All the difference is, that in the last the figures are 
set down only when they are to be used. 

A ntmt employed a rmmber of workmen, and gave them 27 
doUars a mtmth each ; at the expiration of one month, it took 
10,125 dollars to pat/ them. How many men-aere there 7 

It is evident that to find the number of men we must find 
how many times 27 dollars is contained in 10,125 dollars. 

This may be done in the same manner as we did the last, 
though it ia attended with rather more difficulty, because the 
divisOT consists of two figures. 

Dividend 10,125 (27 divisor 

8,100 

300^ the number oFtimes 37 iscontained 

2,025 in 8,100 
1,890 70 do. - - 1,890 
6 do. - - 135 

135 — 

135 375 do. - - - 10,125 
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Common way. 
10,126 (27 
81 



375 quotient. 



202 
189 

135 
135 



I observe that there are not so many as 27 thousands, so I 
conclude that the divisor is not contained 1000 times in the 
dividend ; I therefore take the three left hand figures, neg- 
lecting the other two for the present. The three first are 
101 ; (properly 10,100, but I notice only 101 ;) I seek how 
many times 27 is contained in 101, and find between 3 and 
4 times. I put 3 in the quotient, whbh, when the work is 
done, must be 3 hundred, because 101 is 101 hundreds, but 
disregarding this circumstance, I find how much 3 times 27 
is, and write it under 101. 3 times 27 are 81 ; this subtract- 
ed fi-om 101, leaves 20. By the side of 20 I brinff down 
2, the next figure of the dividend which was not used! This 
makes 202, for the next partial dividend. I seek how many 
times 27 is contafned in this. I find 7 times. I write 7 ia 
the quotient. 7 times 27 are 189, which I subtract from. 
202, and find a remainder 13. By the side of 13 I bring 
down 5, the other figure of the dividend, which makes 135 
for the last partial dividend. I find 27 is contained 5 times 
in this. I write 5 in the quotient 5 times 27 are 135. 
There is no remainder, therefore the division is completed. 
Ans. 375 men. 

The operation in the above example is precisely the same, 
as in those which precede it ; but it is more difficult to dis- 
cover how many times the divisor is contained in the partial 
dividends. When the divisor is still larger, *the difficulty is 
increased. I shall next show how this difficulty may be ob- 
viated. 

In 31,755 days, Juno many years, aUowing 26S days to the 
year ? 

It is evident, that as many times as 365 is contained in 
31,755, so many years there will be. 
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Opercftion. 
Dividend 31755 (365 divisor 

2920 

■ 87 quotient. 

2555 

2555 



I observe that 365 cannot be contained in 317, therefore I 
must take the four left hand figures, viz. 3175. In order to 
discover how many times 365 is contained in this, I observe, 
that 365. is more than 300, and less than 400. I say 300 is 
contained in 3100, or simply 3 is contained in 31, 10 times, 
but 365 being greater than 300, cannot be contained in it 
more than 9 times. Indeed if it were contained more than 
9 times, it must have been contained in 317, which is impos- 
sible. 400 is contained iii 3100, (or 4 in 31) 7 times. This 
is the limit .the other way, for 365 being less than 400, must 
'* be contained at least as many times. It is contained 'there^ 
fore 7, or 8, or 9 times. The most probable are 8 and 9. I 
try 9. But instead of multiplying the whole number 365 by 
9, 1 say 9 time^ 300 are 2700, or simply 9 times 3 are 27 ; 
then subtracting 2700 from 3170, there remains 470 ; I then 
say, 9 times 60 is 540, or simply 9 times 6 is 54, which being 
larger than 470, or 47, shows that the divisor is not contain- 
ed 9 times. I next try 8 times, and say as before, 8 times 
300 are 2400, which subtracted from 3170, leaves 770,, then 
8 times 60 are 480, which not being so large as 770, shows 
that the divisor is contained 8 times, t multiply the whole 
divisor by 8 (which is i^ fact 80,) the product is 2920. This 
subtracted from 3175 leaves 255. I then bring down the 
other 5, which makes the next partial dividend 2555. Now 
trying as before, I find that 3 is contained 8 times in 25, 
and 4 is contained 6 times. The limits are 6 and 8. It is 
probable that 7 is right. I multiply 365 by 7, and it makes 
2555, which is exactly the number that I want. * If I had 
wished to try 8, I should have said 8 times 3 are 24, which 
.taken from 25 leaves 1. Then supposing 1 to be placed 
before the next figure, which is 5, it makes 15. 6 is not 
contained 8 times in 15, therefore 365 cannot be contained 
8 times in 2555. The answer is 87 years. 

The method of trying the first figure of the divisor into 
the first figure, or the fir^t two figures of the partial dividend, 
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Senenlly enaUes us to tell what the qaotient figure most 
e, within two or three, and it wiO always furnish the limits. 
Then if we try the second figure* we shall always make the 
Umits smaller ; if any doubt then remains, which will not 
often be the case, we may try the third, and so on. 

Divide 436M0074 by 64237. 

Operation, 
DiTidend 436940074 (64237 dirisor, 
385422» 



6802 quotient 



. 515160 
.513896* 

...128474 
. . . 128474* 

Proof 436940074 

In this example I seek how many times 6, the first figui« 
of the divisor, is contained in 43, the first two figures on the 
left of the dividend ; I find 7 times, and 7 is contained 6 
times. The limits are 6 and 7. 7 times 6 are 42, and 42 
from 43 leaves 1, which I suppose placed by the side of 6 ; 
this makes 16. But 4, the second figure of the divisor, is 
not contained 7 times *in 16, therefore 6 will be the first 
figure of the quotient. 

It is easy to see that this must be 6000, when the division 
is completed ; because there being five figures in tl^e divi- 
sor, and the first figure of the divisor being larger than the 
first figure of the dividend, we are obliged to take the six 
first figures of the dividend for the first partial dividend ; and 
the dividend containing nine figures, the right hand figure 
of this partial dividend, is in the thousands* place. I write 
6 in the quotient, and multiply the divisor by it, and write 
the result under the dividend, so that the first figure on the 
right hand 'may stand under the sixth figure of the dividend, 
counted from the left, or under the place of thousands. This 
produ9^, subtracted from the dividend as it stands, leaves a 
remainder 51518 ; by the side of this I bring down the next 
figure of the dividend, which is 0, and the second partial 
dividend is 515180. Trying as before with the 6, and then 
with the 4, into the first figures of this partial dividend, I 
find the divisor is contained in it 8 (800) times. I write 8 



A 



in the quotient, then muitipljiag and subtiftotiiig u before^ I 
find a remainder 1284. I bring down the next figure of the 
dividend, which gives 12S47 for the next partial dividend. I 
find that the divisor is not coptain^d in this at all. I put 
in the quotient, so that the other figures may stand in their 
proper places, when the division is completed. Then I bring 
down 'the next figure of the dividend, which gives for a par- 
tial dividend, 1^^74. The divisor is contained twice ia 
this. Multiplying and subtracting as before, I find no re- 
mainder. The division therefore is completed. 

Proof. It was observed in the commencement of this 
Art. that division is proved by multiplying the divisor by the* 
quotient. This is always done daring the operation. In the 
last example, the divisor was first multiplied by 6 (6000,) and 
then by 8 (800,) and tlien by 2 ; we have only to add thbse 
numbers together in the order they stand in, and if the work 
is right, this sum will be the dividend. The asterisms show 
the numbers to be added. 

From the above examples we derive the following general 
rule for division : Place the divisor at the right of the divi^ 
dend, separate them hy a mark, and draw a line under the^ 
divisor, to separate it from the quotient. Take as many 
figures on the left of the dividend as are necessary to contain 
the divisor once or more. Seek how many times the Jirst fig- 
ure of the divisor is contained in the firsts or two first figures 
of these f then increasing the first figure of the divisor by one, 
seek how many times that is contained in the same figure 
or figures. Take the figure contained within these limits^ 
which appears the most probable, and multiply the two left 
hand figures of th^ divisor by it ; if that is not suficient to 
determine, multiply the third, and so on. When the first 
figure of the quotient is discovered, multiply the divisor by it, 
and subtract the product from the particd dividend. Then 
write the next figure of the dividend by the side of the re* 
mainder. TJtis is the next partial dividend. Seek as before 
how many times the divisor is contained in this, and place the 
result in the quotient, at the right of the other quotient figure^ 
then multiply and subtract, as before ; and so on, until all 
the figures of the dividend have been used. Jf it happens 
that any partial dividend is not so large as the divisor, a zer^ 
mu^t be put in the quotient, and the next figure of the divi- 
dend urritten at the right of the partial divider^. 

Note. If tho remainder at any time should exceed the 
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diyiaor, the qootmit figure must be increased^ and the mul* 
tiplication and subtraction must be performed again. If the 
product of the divisor, by any quotient figure, should be 
larg^.than the partial dividend, the quotient figure must 
be diminished. 



Slwrt Division, 

When the divisor is a small number, the operation of divi- 
sion may be much abridged, by performing the multiplica- 
lion and subtraction in the mind without writing the results. 
In this case it is usual to write the quotient under the divi- 
deifd. This method is called short division. 

A man purchased a quantity of ^ our for 3045 dollars , at 
7 dollars a barrel. How many barrels were there ? 

Long Division. Short Division. 

3045 (7 3045 (7 



28 



435 435 



24 

21 



35 
35 



In short division, I say 7 into 30, 4 times ; I write 4 un- 
derneath ; then I say 4 times 7 are 28, which taken from 30 
leaves 2. I suppose the 2 written at the left of 4, which 
makes 24 ; then 7 into 24, 3 times, writing 3 underneath, I 
say 3 times 7 are 21, which taken from 24 leaves 3. I sup- 
pose the 3 written at the left of ^, which makes 35 ; then 7 
in 35, 5 times exactly ; I write 5 underneath, and the divi- 
sion is completed. *• 

If the work in the short and long be compared together, 
they will be found to be exactly alike, except in the short it 
is not written down. 

- • m 

V 

X. How many yards of cloth, at 6 dollars a yard, may 
be bought for 45 dollars ? 
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42 d(^Iars will buy 7 yards, and 48 dollv s wiil buy. 8 yards. 
45 dollars then will bay more than 7 yards and less than 
8 yards, that is, 7 yards and a part of another yard. As 
cases like this may^ frequently occur, it is necessary to know 
what this part is, and how to distinguish one part from 
another. 

When any thing, or any number is divided into two equal 
parts, one of the parts is called the half of the thing or num- 
ber. When the thing or number is divided into three equal 
parts, one of the parts is called one third of the thing or 
number ; whe^ it is 'divided into four equal parts, the parts 
are called fourths ; when into five equal parts, fifths., &c. 
That is the parts always take their names from the number 
of parts into which the thing or number is divided. It is 
evident that whatever be the number of parts into which the 
thing or number is divided, it will take all the parts to make 
the whole thing or number. That is, it will take two halves^ 
three thirds, four fourths, five fifths, d^/C. to make a whole 
one. It is also evident, that the more parts a thing or num- 
ber is divided into, the smaller the parts will be. That is, 
halves are larger than thirds, thirds are larger than fourths, 
and fourths are larger than fiflhs, &c. 

When a thing or number is divided into parts, any num- 
ber of the parts may be used. When a thing is divided into 
three parts, we may use one of the parts or two of them. 
When it is divided into four parts, we may use one, two, or 
three of them, and so on. Indeed it is plain, that, when any 
thing is divided into parts, each part becomes a new unit, 
and that we may number these parts as well as the things 
themselves before they were divided. 

Hence we say one third, two thirds, one fourth, two^ 
fourths, three fourths, one fifth, two fiflhs, three fifths, d^c. 

These parts of one are called frattionSy or broken niumr' 
hers. They may be expressed by figureis as well as whole 
numbers; but it requires two nuit)bers to express them, one 
to show into how many parts the thing or number is to be 
divided (that is, how large the parts are, and how many it 
takes to make the whole one) ; and the other, to show how 
many of these parts are used. It is evident that these num- 
bers must always be written in such a manner, that we may 
know what each of them is intended to represent. It is v 
agreed to wnte the numbers one abo>ve the other, with a 
line between them. The number below the line shows inta 
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how many ports the thing or number is divided, and the 
number above the line shows how many of the parts are 
used. Thus f of an oraAge signifies, that the orange is divid- 
ed into three equal parts, and that two of the parts or pieces 
aire used, -f of a yard of cloth, signifies that the yard is sup- 
posed to be divided into fk\e equal parts, and that three of 
these parts are used. The number below the line is called 
the denominator, because it gives the denomination or name 
to the fraction, as halves, thirds, fourths, &c. and the num- 
ber above the line is called the numerator, because it shows 
how many parts are used. 

We have applied this division to a single thing, but it 
often happens that we have a number of things which we 
consider as a bunch or collection, and of which we wish to 
tftke parts, as we do of a single thing. In iact it frequently 
happens that one case gives rise to the other, so that both 
kinds of division happen in the same question. 

If a barrel of cider cost 2 dollars^ what wiU ^ of a barrel 
cost? 

To answer this question, it is evident the number two 
must be divided into two equal parts, which is, very easHy 
done. ^of2isl. 

Again, it may be asked, if a barrel of cider cost 2 dollars, 
what part of a barrel will one dollar buy ? 

This question is the reverse of the other. But we have 
just seen that 1 is ^ of 2, and this enables us to answer the 
question. It will buy |^ of a barrel. 

• ijf a yard of cloth cost 3 dollars, what wiU } of a yard 
cost 7 What will ^ofa yard cost ? 

If 3 dollars be divided into 3 equal parts, one of the parts 
will be 1, and two of the parts will be 2. Hence ^ of a 
yard will cost 1 dollar, and f will cost 2 dollars. 

If this question be reversed, and it be asked, what part of 
a yard can be bought for 1 dollar, and what part for 2 dol- 
lars ; the answer will evidently be -}- of a yard for 1 dollar, 
and I for 2 dollars. 

It is easy to'see that any number may be divided into as 
many parts as it contains units, and that the number of units 
used will be so many of the parts of that number. Hence if 
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it be asked, what part of 5, 3 is, we say, f of 5, because 1 is 
I of 5, and 3 is three times as mach. 

We can now answer the question proposed above, viz. 
How many yards of cloth, at 6 dollars a yard, may be bought 
for 45 dollars ? 

42 dollars will buy 7 yards, and the other 3 ddlars wHl 
buy f of a yard. Ans. 7| yards, which is read 7 yards and 
J- of a yard. 

A man hired a labourer for 15 doUars a month ; at the end 
of the time agreed upon, he paid him 143 dollars. How 
many months did he work 7 

Operation* 
143 (15 
Price of 9 months 135 — 

9-y\ months. 

" Remainder 8 

The wages of 9 months is 135 dollars, which subtracted 
from 143, leaves 8 dollars. Now 1 dollar will pay for j'j of 
a month, consequently 8 dollars will pay for -fj of a month.' 
Ans. 9/j months. 

Note. The number which remains after division, as 8 in 
this example, is called the remainder. 

At 97 dollars a ton. how many tons of iron may he bought 
for 2467 dollars ? 

Operation, 
2467 (97 
194 



527 
485 



25^ tons. 



Remainder 42 dollars. 

After paying for 25 tons, there are 42 dollars left. 1 dol- 
lar will buy -^ of a ton, and 42 dollars will buy |f- of a ton. 
How many times 1 5 324 contain^ in 18364 ? 

Op'' ration, 
18364 (324 



. 




. V 


2164 
1944 


Remainder 


220 



v»- 
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It is contained 56 times and 220 over. 1 is -j^ of 32^ 
and 220 is Iff of 324. Ans. 56 tiroes and fff of another 
time. 

From the above examples, we deduce the following gene- 
ral rule for the remainder : When the division is performed, 
as far as it can be, if thefft is a remainder^ in order to hoot 
the true qtuftient, unite the remainder over the divisor in the 
form of a fraction, and annex it to the quotient, 

XI. We observed in Art. V. that when the multiplier ia 
10, 100, 1000, &rC. the multiplication is performed by an- 
nexing the zeros at the right of the multiplicand. In like 
manner when the divisor is 10, 100, 1000, &c. division may 
be performed by cutting off as many places fiom the right c^ 
the dividend as there are zeros in the divisor. 

^^10 cents a pound, how many pounds of meat may he 
bought for 64 cents ? 

The 6 which stands in tens' place shows how many times 
ten is contained in 60, for 60 signifies 6 tens, and the 4 
shows how many the number is more than 6 tens, therefore 
4 is the remainder. The operation then may be performed 
thus, 6.4. The answer is 6^^ pounds. 

A man has 2347 tb, of tobacco, which he wishes to put 
into boxes containing 100 lb. each ; how many boxes wiU it 
take? 

It is evident that 100 is contained in 2300, 23^mes, con- 
sequenily it will take 23 boxes, and there will be 47 lbs. 
left, which will fill rf^ of another box. The operation may 
be performed thus, 23.47. Answer 23-|^ 

In general if one figure be cut off from the right, the tens 
will be brought into the units' place, and hundreds into the 
tens' place, d&c. If two figures be cut off, hundreds are 
brought into the units' place, and thousuids into the tens' 
place, &c. And if three figures be cut off, thousands are 
brought into the units' place, &c. that is, the numbers will 
be made 10, 100, or 1000 times less than before. 

Hence to divide by 10, 100, 1000, 4*c. cut off from the 
right of the dividend as many figures as there are zeros in 
the divisor. The remaining figures wiU be the quotient^ and 
the figures cut off will be the remainder, whieh must be writ-- 
ten over the divisor ^ and annexed to the quotient. 
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. XII. We observed in Art X, that any two numbers be- 
ing given, it is easy to tell what part of the one the oth^ is. 
Thus: 

What part of 10 ^ards are 3 y€trds ? Ans. 1 is -^ of 10, 
and 3 is -^ of ten. 

* What part of 237 barrels is 82 barrels T Ans. I is ^4y 
of 237, and 82 is ^V of 237. 

Fractions are properly parts of a unit, bat by extension 
the term fraction is often applied to numbers larger than 
unity. This happens when the numerator is larger than the 
denominator, in which case there are more parts taken than 
are sufficient to make a unit. All fractions in which the 
numerator is equal to the denominator, as f , |, |-, ^, &e. 
are equal to unity ; all in which the numerator is less than 
the denominator are less than unity, and are called proper 
fractions ; all in which the numerator is greater than the de- 
nominator, are more than unity, and are called improper 
fractions. Thus }, y, ^i ^^ improper fractions. 

The process of Ending what part of one number another 
number is, is called finding their ratio. 

What is the ratio of 5 bushels to 3 bushels, or of 5 to 3 ? 
This is the same as to say, what part of 5 is 3 1 The answer 
is ^. The ratio of 5 to 3 is ^. 

What part of 3 is 5 7 Answer ^. The ratio of 3 to S 



is^. 



What is the ratio of 35 yctrds to 17 yards. Answer ||. 

What is the ratio of 17 to 2^7 Answer ^^. 

To find what part of one number another is, make the 
mmber which is called the part (whether it be the larger or 
smaller) the numercUor of a fraction, and the other nun^er the 
denominator. 

Also to find the ratio of one number to another, make the 
number which is expressed first the denominator^ and the 
other the numerator. 

XIII. A gentleman gave\ of a dollar each to 17 poor 
persons ; how many dollars did it take 7 ' 

It took y of a doH&r. But | of a dollar make a dollar, 
consequently as many times as 5 is contained in 17, so many 
dollars it is. 5 is contained 3 ^mes in 17, and 2 over. 

14 






That is, y make 3 doUisSi and di«re aie f ^ aoothfiv dol- 
lar. Ans. 3| dollars. 

If 1 man consume ^V of a harrelafJUntr in a week, hoUk 
many harrds will an army of 537 men consume in the same 
time? 

They will consume ^. f| of a barrel make a, barrel, 
therefore as many times as 35 is contained in 537, so many 
barrels it is. 

537. (35 

35 — 

15if barrels. Ans. * 

187 

175 

12 

35 is contained 15 times in 537 and 12 over, which is ^ 
of another barrel. 

Numbers like 3|, 15|f , which contain a whole number 
and a fraction, are callea mixed numbers. The above pro- 
eess by which ^ was changed to 3f , and W to 15^, is 
called reducing improper fractions to tohole or mixed num- 
bers. 

Since the denominator always shows how many of the 
parts make a whole one, it is evident that any improper ii«o 
tion may be reduced to a whole or mixed number, by the fi^ 
lowing rule : Divide the numerator by the denominator, and 
the quotient will be the whole number. If there be a'remainr 
der, write it over the denominator, and annex it to the quo- 
tient, and it will form the mixed number required. 

XIV. It is sometimes necessary to change a whole or>« 
mixed number to an improper fraction. 

A man distributed 3 dollars among some beggars^ gi^if^ 
them \ of a dollar apiece ; how many received the money f 
That is, in 3 dollars, hoio many fifths of a dollar 1 

Each dollar was divided equally among 5 persons, conse> 
quently 3 dollars were given to 15 persons. That is, 3 do^ 
lars are equal to* y of a dollar. 

A man distributed 18^ bushels of wheat among some poor 
persons, giving them ^ of a bushd each ; how many pertorn 
were there f , . 



This question is the same as tbe fellowing : 

^ In 16| bushds, how many \ of a bushel T That is, how 
Initny ttiu of a bushel T 

In 1 bushel there are ^, consequently in 18 bushelijikevo — *-, 
are 18 times 7 sevenths ; that is, ^f ', and f more make ^^*. 
Answer 129 persons. 

Reduce 28t^ to an improper fraction. Thai is, in 38^ 
how many ^. 

Since there are li in 1, in 28 there must be 28 tinies as 
manj. 28 times ^are 700, and 17 more are 717. Ans. 

T17 
IT • 

Hence to reduce a whole number to an improper fraction 
with a given denominator, or a mixed number to an improper 
fraction : multiply the whole number by the denominator^ and 
if it is a mixed number add the numerator of the fraction, 
and write the result over the denominator. 

XV. A man hired 7 labourers for 1 day, and gone them 
i of a dollar apiece ; how many dollars did he pay the 
whole? 

If we suppose ^di dollar to be divided into 5 equal parts, 
it would take 3 puts to pay 1 man, 6 parts to pay 2 men, 
Ate. and 7 times 3 or 21 parts, that is, V <^ ^ dollar to pay 
Ihe whole. ^ oi%, ddlar are 4} dollars. Ans. 4)- ddlars. 

« A man bought 13 bushels of grain, at ^ of a dollar a 
bushel; how many dollars did it come to? " 

I of a dollar are 5 shillings. 13 bushels at 5 shillings a 
tesfael, would come to 65 siblings, which is 10 dollars and 
5 shillings. 

In the first form, J 3 times f of a dollar are ^/ of a dollar ; 
that is 10| dollars, as before. 

A man found by experience, that one day with another, 
his horse would consume i^ofd bushel of oats in a day ; how 
many bushels would hs consume in 5 weeks or 35 days ? 

If we suppose each bushel to be divided into 37 equal 
parts, he would consume 13 parts each day. In 45 days he 
wo«kl consume 35 times 13 parts, which is 455 parts. But 
the parts are 37ths, therefore it is Y/ = ^^77- bushels. 
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35 
13 

105 

^ 35 

455 
This process is called muUiplying a fraction by a whaU 
number. 

MfUHpfy tV^ % ^' 

The fraction -f^ aignifies that 1 is divided into 137S, 
eqtt^ parts, and that 253 of those parts are used. To mul- 
tiply it by 48, is to take 48 times as many parts, that is, to 
multiply the numerator 253 by 48. 

253 



48 



2024 
1012 

12144 



19144 QllSg 



The product of 253 by 48 is 12144 ; this Written over the 
den<»ninator is WrV* ^hich being reduced is 8^$f . Ans. 

To multiply a fraction then, is to multiply the number of 
parts used ; hence the rule : multiply the numerator and 
tprite the product over the denominator. 

Note. It is generally most convenient, when the numera^ 
tor becomes larger than the denominator^ to reduce jthe frac- 
tion to a whole or mixed number. 

It is sometimes necessary to multiply a mixed number. 

Bought 13 tons of iron, at 97|4 dollars a ion ; what did 
it come to? 

In this example the whole number and the fraction mast 
be multiplied separately. 13 times 97 are 1261. 13 titties 
J4 are ^V, equal to 4f^; this added to 1261 makes 1265f| 
dollars. Ans. 
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•Opcroltoii. 
m 14 

13 13 

291 42 W = *M 

• 97 14 

1261 182 

1261 + 4}| = 1265ff dolli. 
Hence, to multiply a mixed number : muUiplff the whok 
number and the fraction s^arately ; then reduce the fraction 
to a whole or mixed number, and add it to the product of the 
whole numher. 

XVI. We have seen, that single things may be divided 
into parts, and that numbers may be divided into as many 
parts as they contain units ; that is, 4 may be divided into 4 
parts, 7 into 7 parts, &c. It now remains to be shown, how 
every number may be divided into any number of equal 
parts. 

If 3 yards of cloth cost 12 dollar s^ what is that a yard f 

It is evident that the price of 3 yards must be divided into 
3 equal parts, in order to have the price of 1 yard. That is, 
^ of 12 must be found. 

We know by the table of Pythagoras, that 3 times 4 arc 
\2f therefore ^ of 12, or 4 dollars is the price of 1 yard. 

If 5 yards of cloth cost 45 dollars, tohat is that a yard ? 

* 

1 yard will cost ^ of 45. dollars. 5 times 9 are 45, there- 
fore 9 is j- of 45, or the price of 1 yard. 
« The two last examples are similar to the first example 
Art. 9. If we take 1 dollar for each yard, it will be 5 dol- 
lars, then one for each yard again, it will be 6 more, and so 
on, «intil the whole is divided. The questicHi* therefore, is 
to see how many times 5 is contained in 45,. and the result 
will be a number that is contained 5 times in 45. 5 is con* 
tained 9 times, therefore 9 is contained 5 times in 45. This 
is evident also from Art. III. When a number, therefore, is 
to be divided into parts, it is done by division. The number 
to he divided is the dividend, the number of parts the divisor^ 
and the ^pwtient is one of the parts. 
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A man mmed a share in a bank worth 136 doUars, and 
sold ^ of it; how fAany doUdrs did he sell it for ? 

136 (2 

Ans. 68 doUara. 

2 is contained 68 times in Idfi^ theref<Hre 2 times 66 are 
136, consequently 68 is | of 136. 

A ticket drew a prize of 2,845 dollars, of which A owned 
} ; what was his share ? 

2845 (5 

Ans. 569 dollars. 

Since 5 is contained 569 times in 2,845, 5 times 569 are 
equal to 2,845, therefore 569 is | of 2,845. Division may 
be explained, as taking a part of a number. In the above ex- 
ample I say, i of 28(00) is 5(00J and 3(00^ over. Then 
supposing 3 at the lefl of 4, 1 say, -f of 34(0) is 6(0) and 
4(0) over. Then | of 45 is 9. Writing all together it 
nuakes 569, as before. The same explanation will apply 
when the divisor is a large number. 

Boxight 43 tons of iron for 4,171 dollars ; how much was 
it a ton ? 



1 ton 


I is -^ part of 43 


tons, therefore the 


price 


of 1 ton 


will be 


^ part of the price of 43 tons. 








4171 


(4S 


^ 






. 387 








• 


301 
301 


97 dollars. 







Two men A and B traded in company and gained 456 
dollars f of which A was to have f and B | ; what was the 
share of each 1 

The name of the fractioiv shows how to perform this ex- 
ample, f of 456 signifies that 456 must be divided into 8 
equal parts, and 5 of the parts taken. \ of 456 is 57, 5 
times 57 are 285, and 3 times 57 are 171. A's share 285, 
andB'sin dollars. 
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456 (3 57 

8 

.57 

5 B'8 share 171 ddltra. 

' A's share 285 dollars. 

A man bought 68 barrels of pork for 1224 dolhtrs, and 
sold 47 barrdi, ai the same rate that he gave for it. Haw 
much did the 47 barrels come to 7 

To answer this question it is necessary to find the price 
of 1 barrel, and then of 47. 1 barrel costs ^ of 1224 del" 
lars, and 47 barrels cost |} of it. f\ of 1224 is 18. 47 
times are 18 are 84€f. Ans. 846 dollars. 

To find any fradiofnal part of a number, divide the nffm- 
ber by the denominator of the fraction^ and multiply the quO" 
tient by the numerator, > 

A man bought 5 yards of cloth for 28 dolkars ; what was 
that a yard ? . , ' . 

^ of 25 is 5, and | of 30 is 6. | of 28 then must be be- 
tween 5 and 6. 

Cases of this kind frequently occur, in which a number 
cannot be divided into exactly the number of parts proposed, 
except by taking fractions. But it may easily be done by 
fractions. ^ 

^ of 25 dollars is 5 dollars. It now remains to find j- of 
3 dollars. Suppose each dollar divided into 5 equal parts, 
and take'l part from each. That will be 3 parts or } of a 
dollar. Ans. 5| dollars. ^ of a dollar is ^ of IQP cents, 
which is 60 cents. Ans. $5.60. 

A man had 853 lb. of butter, which he wished to divide 
into 7 equal parts ; how many pounds wotdd there be in each 
parti 

I of 847 lb. is 121 lb. Then suppose each of the 6 
remaining pounds to be divided into 7 equal parts, and take 
1 part from each ; that will be 6 parts, or f o^ & pound. 
Ans. 1214. 

853 (7 

12141b. Ans. 



38 
53 


53 
14 


114 
190 


213 
53 


2014 

15|f 


742 
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A man hamng travelled 47 days^ found thai he had travel- 
led 1800 mUes ; how many miles had he travelled in a day 
on an average? How many miles would he travel in 53 
days, ^a thai rate f 

In one day he travelled ^ of 1800 miles, and in 53 xUys 
he would travel ^ of it ^ of 1800 is SS^uid 14 over. 
<^ of 1 is ^, ^ of 14 is 14 times as much, that is, ^. la 
one day he traveUed 36}^ miles.^ la 53 days he wotid 
travel 5^ times 384^ miles. 

1800 (47 

141 

88jf miles in 1 day. 

390 
376 

14 

Ans. 2029|^ miles in 53 days. 

Hence to divide a number into parts \ divide it by the 
mtmber of parts required^ and if there he a remainder, make 
it the numerator of a fraction, of which the divisor is thede^ 
nominator,^ 

N. B. This role is substantially the same as the rule ia 
Art. X. 

When one part is found, any number of the parts may be 
found by multiplication. 

It was shown in Art. X. that, in a fraction, the denomina- 
tor shows into how many parts 1 is supposed to be divided, 
and that the liumerator shows how many of the parts are used* 
It will appear from the following examples, that the numerator 
is a dividend, and the denominator a divisor, and that the 
fraction expresses a quotient. The denominator shows into 
how many parts the numerator is to be divided. In this man- 
ner divisioa may be expressed without being actually per- 
formed. If the fraction be multiplied or divided, the quo- 
tient will also be multiplied or divided. Hence division may 
be first expressed, and the necessary operations performed on 
the quotient, and the operation of division itself omitted, 
until the last, which is often more convenient. Also, when 
the divisor is larger than the dividend, division may be ex- 
iressed, though it cannot be perfocmcd. 
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'^ A gentleman wishes to cUvide.Sl^ barrels of fi&wr ejtMril^ 
among 57 families ; how much must he give them apiece f 

In this example, the divisor 57 is grc^tar than the divi- 
dend 23. If be had onlf 1 barrel to divide^'he could give 
them only ■§\ of a barrel apiece ; but sii^e he had 23 bar- 
rels, he can give each 23 times as much, that is, ff of a 
barrel. 

Hence it appears that f^ rightly expfesses the quotient of 
«3by67. 

^ If it be asked how many limes is 57 coMtained in 23 ? It 
is not contained one time, but f ^ of one time. 

Jf 10 lbs. of copper cost 3 dollars, what is iifer lb, ? 

Here 3 must be-divided by 10. -f^ of JL is-^f and ^ of 
3 must be y%. Ans. -^ of a dollar, that is, 30 cents. 

At 43 dollars per hhd,, what wovHd be the price of 25 goRs. 
(f gin? 

25 gulls, are ff of a hogshead. To find the price of 1 
gallon is to find ^ of 43 dolls., and to find the price of 25 
galls, is to find {4 of 43 dolls. ^ of 1 is ^, ^ of 43 is 43 
times as much, that is, |f . f ^ is 25 times as much as A-, 
that is, 25 times |^. 25 times f| are 'ff ' = 17^ dolls. 
Ans. 

If 5 tons of hay cost 138 dolls, what cost 3 tons ? 

^ tons will cost I of 136 doll& This may be done as fol- 
lows. 4- of 138 is 27|, and 3 times 27f , are 82|. doll8^ 
Ans. Or, ^ 

Expressing the division, instead of performing it, 4 of 138 
is ^^. I of 138 are 3 times 'i*, that is, *J^ = 82| dolls, 
as before. 

Note. ^ of 138 by the above rule is 27^. But the samne 
result will be obtained, if we say, ^ of 138 is »|', for *|« 
are equal to 27f . 

The process in this Art. is called muUiplying a whole nun^ 
ber by a fraction. Multiplication strictly speaking is re- 
peating the number a certain number of times, but by exten- 
sion, it is made to apply to this operation. The definition 
of multiplication, in its most extensive sense, is to take one 
number, as many times ca one is contained in another num- 
ber. Therefore it the multiplier be greater than 1, the pro- 
duct will be greater than the multiplicand ; but if the mufti- 
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plier be only a part of 1, the prodaet wffl be onij a part of 
the iniilti{^ieaiid. 

It wasr observed in Art. HI. that when two whole numbers 
ire to be mnltiplied together, either of them may be made 
the maltii^ier, without affecting the result In the same 
manner, to multiply a whole number by a fraction, is the 
same as to multiply a fraction by a whole number. 

For in the last example but one, in which 43 was multi- 
]^ied by f4, % and 43 were multiplied together, and the 
product written over the denominator 63, thus ^ff ^. The 
same would have be^ done, if |f had been nii]dtiplied by 
43. 

In the last example also, 138 was multiplied by |. The 
result would have been the same iff had been m^tipiied 1>y 
138. , 

This may be proved directly. 

It is required to find j| of 43. Uofl is |f , |4 of 43 
must be 43 times as much, that is, 43 times f |, or '{^^ = 
17^. So also 4 of 1 is I, f of 138 must be 138 times as 
much, that is, 138 times f , or *}* = 82|. 

HeMce tomuUiply a fraction by a wheh number, or a whole 
ffumber by afracHon ; muUiply the whole number and the nu* 
merator of the fraction together , and write the product over 
the denominator of thefretction, 

XVII. If 3 yards of cloth cost ^ofa dollar, what is that 
a yard? 

i are 3 parts. ^ of 3 parts is 1 part Ans. ^^ of a dollar. 

A man divided \^ of a barrel of four equally among 4 
families ; how much did he give them apiece ? 

\^ are 12 parts. \ of 12 parts is 3 parts. Ans. y^ of a 
barjrel each. 

This process is dividing a fraction hy a whole number. A 
fraction is a certain number of parts. It is evident that any 
number of these parts may be <£vided into parcels, as well as 
the same number of whole ones. The numerator shows 
how many parts are used ; therefore to divide a fraction, di" 
vide the numerator* 

But it generally happens that the numerator cannot be 
exactly divided by the number, as in. the fallowing example. 

A boy wishes to divide ^ofan orange equally between two 
other boys ; how much must he give them apiece f 



If be had 3 (Hfimges to divide, be iragfal give tbem 1 apiece* 
and then divide the other into two equal parts, and giv« oqq 
part to eacJi, and each would have 1^ orange. Or he might 
cut them all into two equal parts each, Which would rnkke 
six parts, and give 3 parts to each, that is, } = 1^, as before. 
But according to the question, he has -J or 3 pieces, conse- 
quently he may give 1 piece to each, and then cut the other 
into two equal parts, and give 1 part to each, then each will 
b^vej and ^.of ^. But if a thing be cut into four -equal 
parts, and then each part into two equal parts, the whole will 
be cut into 8 eq^al parts or eighths; consequently ^.of ^ is 
|. Each will have ^ and ^ of an orange. Or he may cut 
each of the three parts into two equal parts, and give ^ of 
each part to each boy, then each will have 3 parts, that is i» 
Therefore ^ of -J is -J. Ans, -J. 

A man divided jofa barrel dffiour cqudUy between 2 lor 
bourers ; what ^art of the whole barrel did he give to etuh ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to find i of |. 
If the whole barrel be divided first into 5 equal parts or fifths, 
and then each of these parts into 2 equal parts, the whoie 
will be divided into 10 equal parts. Therefore, | of <)- is ^^ 
He gave them -^V ^^^ barrel apiece. 

A man owning i of a share t*i a bank, sold ^ of his part ; 
what part of the whole share did he sell ? 

If a share be first divided into 8 equal parts, and then each 
part into 3 equal parts, the whole share will be divided into 
24 equal parts* Therefore |^ of ^ is ^^, and ,^ of { is 7 timee 
as much, that is, ^. Ans* •^. 

Or since J = ^, f = |i, and | of |i = ^. 

In the three last examples the division is performed by 
multiplying the denominator. In general, if the denomina- 
tor of a fraction be multiplied by 2, the unit will be divided 
into twice as many parts, consequently the parts will be only 
one half as large as before, and if the same number of the 
small parts be taken, as was ti^en of the large, the value of 
the fraction will be one half as much. If the denominator 
be multiplied by three, each part will be divided into three 
parts, and the same number of the parts being taken, the 
fraction will be one third of the value of the first Finally^ 
if the denominator be multiplied by any number, the parts 
will be so many times smaller. Therjpfore, to divide afrac" 
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tien, if the numerator cannot be divided exactly by the cUvi- 
sor, miiUiply the denominator by the divisor, 

A man divided f^ of a hogshead of mne into 7 equal parts, 
in order to put it into 7 vessels ; what part of the whole hogs- 
head did each vessel contain 7 

The answer, according to the above rule, is yf j. The 
propriety of the answer may be seen in this manner. Sup^ 
pose each 16th to be divided into 7 equal parts, the parts wiH 
be 112ths. From each of the ^^^ take one of the parts, and 
you will have 5 parts, that is yfj. 

A man owned ^ of a ship's cargo ; but in a gale the cap- 
tain was obliged to tJirow overboard goods to the 0nount of 
i of the whole cargo. What part of the loss must this man 
sustain ? 

It is evident that he must lose | of his share, that is, | 
ofJff. 

^ of yV = ihs* i ^^ T7 = -rht ^^^ I ™"st be 4 times as 
much, that is, r^\. Ans. y^ of the whole loss. 

Or it may be said, that since he owned -^ of the ship, he 
must sustain -^ of the loss, that is, -^ of |-. -^j of -J- = ^^-^^ 
^ of I = y|^, and ^ is 7 times as much, that is, -^^7^^, as 
before. 

This process is multiplying one fraction by another, and is 
similar to multiplying a whole number by a fraction. Art. 
XVI. If the process be examined, it will be found that the 
denominators were multiplied together for a new denomina* 
tor, and the numerators for a new numerator. In fact to take 
a fraction of any number, is to divide the number by the de- 
nominator, and to multiply the quotient by the numerator. 
But a fraction is divided by multiplying its denominator, and 
multiplied by multiplying its numerator. We have s^en in 
the above example, that when two fractions are to be multi- 
plied, either of them may be made multiplier, without affect- 
ing the result. Therefore, to take a fraction of a fraction, 
that' is, to mUMply one fraction by another, multiply the de- 
nenominators together for a new denominator, and the numc' 
naorsfor a new numerator. 

'If 7 dollars will buy 5| bushels of rye, how much will 1 
dollar buy 7 How much will 15 dollars buy 7 

1 dollar will buy \ of 5f bushels. In order to find 4- of it^ 
5j must be changed to eighths. 5^ = ^ . 4^ of \' = ^J. 
I* dollar will buy ||- of a bushel. 15 dollars will buy 15 
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times as much* 15 times yf = SV = 11}{* ^^^ ^^H 
bushels. 

If 13 bbh. of beef cost 95} dollars, what will 25 bbls. 
cost ? 

1 bbl. win cost ^ of 95| dollars, and 25 bbls. will cost \i 
of it. To find this, it is best to multiply first bj 25, and then 
divide by 13. For f f ^^ 95{- is the same as ^ of 25 times 
95J. 

Operation. 

95J X 25 == 2396}. 2396} (13 



l^Hh 



13 

109 
104 

56 
52 

4f=V- Ans. 184^ dolls. 

In this example I divide 2396} by 13. I obtain a quo- 
tient 184, and a remainder 4}^, which is equal to y. Then 
\^ divided by 13, gives y^, which I annex to the quotient, 
and the division is completed. 

The examples hitherto employed to illustrate the division 
of fractions, have been such as to require the division of the 
fractions into parts. It has been shown (Art. XVI.) that 
the division of whole numbers is performed in the same man- 
ner, whether it be required to divide the number into parts, 
or to find how many times one number is contained in 
another. It will now be shown that the same is true with 
regard to fractions. 

At 3 dollars a barrel, how many barrels of cider may he 
bought for 8 J dollars 7 

The numbers must be reduced to fifths, for the same rea- 
son that they must be reduced to pence, if one of the. num- 
bers were given in shillings and pence. 

3 = y , and 8f = y. As many times as y are contain- 
ed in V, that is, as many times as 15 are contained in 43, so 
many barrels may be bought. 

Expressing the division ^ = 2^|. Ans. 2^| barrels. 
This result agrees with the manner explained above. For 
8^ was reduced to fiflhs, and the denominator 15 was formed 
by multiplying the denominator 5 by the divisor 3. 

15 
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How many times is 2 contained in \ ? 

2 = V^ ; I^ IS contained in 5, -^ of one time. The same 
result may be produced by the other method. 

XVIII. We have seen that a fraction may be divided by 
multiplying its denominator, because the parts are made 
smaller. On the contrary, a fraction may be multiplied by 
dividing the denominator, because the parts will be made 
larger. If the depominator be divided by % for instance, 
the denominator being rendered only half as large, the unit 
will be divided into only one half as many parts, consequently 
the parts will be twice as large as before. If the denominator 
be divided by 3, the unit will be divided into only one third 
as many parts, consequently the parts will be three times as 
large as before, and if the sanje number of these parts be 
taken, the value of the fraction will be three times as great, 
and so on. 

If \ lb, of sugar cost i of a dollar ^ what tmtt 4 1h, cost f 

If the denominator 8 be divided by 4, the fraction becomes 
^ ; that is, the dollar, instead of being divided into 8 parts, 
b divided into only 2 parts. ''It is evident that halves are 4 
times as large as eighths, because if each half be divided into 
4 parts, the parts will be eighths. Ans. ^ doll. 

If it be done by multiplying the numerator, the answer is 
f , which is the same as ^-, for | = 1, and ^ of | = |. 

If 1 lb. of figs cost -^-^ of a dollar, what mil 7 lb, cost ? 

Dividing the denominator by 7, the fraction becomes f. 
Now it is evident that fourths are 7 times a» large as twenty- 
eighths, because if fourths be divided into 7 parts, the parts 
will be twenty-^eighths. Ans. f dolls. 

Or multiplying the numerator, 7 times -^j is f -J-* But i 
=. 7^, and I = f ^, so that the answers are the same. 

Therefore, to multiply a fraction, divide the denominator, 
when it can be done without a remainder. 

Two ways have now been found to multiply fractions, and 
two wavs to divide them. 

To multiply a fraction ^'^S^i The numerator^ Art. 15. 
To divide a fraction ) ia -S^ ( The denominator^ Art. 17. 

^0 divide a fraction X.^.^ ( ^^^ numerator, Art. 17. 
To multiply a fraction ) C§ 'g ( The denominator, Art. 18 
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XIX. We observed a remarkable circumstance in the 
last article, viz. that i=z4 and ^= ||. This will be found 
very important in what fiimows. 

A man having a cask oftoine^ sold 4 of it atone tinUf and 
\ of it at another, how much had he Uft 7 

^ and ^ cannot be added together, because the parts are 
of different values. Their sum must be more than f, and 
less than f or 1. If we have dollars and crowns to luld to- 
gether, we reduce them both to pence. Let us see if these 
fractions cannot be reduced both to the same denomination. 
Now ^ = } = f z=|, &,c. Aftd }i=:f = 1, &c. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that they may both be changed to sixths. 
^ = I and ^ = f I which added together make f . He had 
sold I- and had \ left. 

A man sold j of a barrel of fiour at one time, and f at 
another, how much did he sell in the whole f 

Fifths and sevenths are different parts, but if a thing be 
first divided into 5 equal parts, and then those parts each into 
7 equal parts, the parts will be thirty-ffths. Also if the 
thing be divided first into 7 equal parts, and then those parts 
each into 5 equal parts, the parts will be thirty-fifths. 
Therefore, the parts will be alike. But in dividing them 
thus, ^ will make f |, and if- will make ^, and the two added 
together make 4ii that is, \-§-g. Ans. 1^ barrel. 

When the denominators of two or more fractions are alike, 
they are said to have a common denominator. And the pro- 
cess by which they are made alike, is called reducing them 
to a common denominator. 

In order to reduce pounds to shillings, we multiply by 20, 
and to reduce guineas to shillings, we multiply by 28. In 
Kke manner to reduce two or more fractions to a common 
denominator, it is necessary to find what denomination they 
may be reduced to, and what number the parts of each moil 
be multiplied by, to reduce them to that denomination. 

If the denominator of a fraction be multiplied by 2, it is 
the same as if each of the parts were divided into 2 equal 
parts, therefore it will take 2 parts of the latter kind to make 
1 of the former. If the denominator be multiplied by 3, it is 
thd same as if the parts were divided each into 3 equal parts, 
and it will take 3 parts of the latter kind, to make 1 of the 
flMrmer. Indeed,. whatever number the denominator be mul- 
tiplied by, it is the same as if the parts were each divided 
into so many equal parts, and it will take so many parts of 
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the latter kind to make 1 of the former. Therefore, to find 
what the parts must be multiplied by, it is necessary to find 
what the denominator must be multiplied by to produce the 
denominator required. 

The common denominator then, (which must be found 
first) must be a number of which the denominators of all the 
fractions to be reduced, are factors. We shall always find 
such a number, by multiplying the denominators together. 
Hence if there are only two fractions, the denominators be^ 
ing multiplied together for the common denominator, the 
parts of one fi'action must be multiplied by the denominator 
of the other. If there be more than two fractions, since by 
multiplying all the denominators together, the denominator 
of each will be multiplied by all the others, the parts in each 
fraction, that is, the numerators must be multiplied by the 
denominators of the other fractions. 

In the above example to reduce 4 and f to a common der 
nominator, 7 times 5 are 35 ; 7 is the number by which the 
first denominator 5 must be multiplied to produce 35, and 
consequently the number by which the numerator 3 must be 
multiplied. 5 is the number, by which 7, the second denomi- 
nator, must be multiplied to produce 35, and consequently 
the number by which the numerator 4 must be multiplied. 

N. B. It appears from the above reasoning, that if both 
the numerator and denominator of any fraction be multiplied 
by the same number, the value of the fraction will remain 
the same. It will follow also from this, that if both numera- 
tor and denominator can be divided by the same number, 
without a remainder, the value of the fraction will not be 
altered. In fact, if the numerator be divided by any num- 
ber, as 3 for example, it is taking ^ of the numt>er of parts ; 
then if the denominator be divided by 3, these parts will be 
made 3 times as large as before, consequently the value will 
be the same as at first. This enables us frequently, when a 
fraction is expressed with large numbers, to reduce it, and 
express it with much smaller numbers, which oflen saves a 
great deal of labour in the operations. 

Take for example -^f. Dividing the numerator by 5, we 
take j of the parts, then dividing the denominator by 5, the 
parts are made 5 times as large, and the fraction becomes f, 
the same value as -J-f . This is called reducing fractions to 
lower terms* Hence 

To reduce a fraction to lower terms, divide both the mune- 
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rotor and denomimUor hy (my number that wiU divide them 
both without a remainder. 

Note, This gives rise to a question, how to fod the divi- 
sors of numbers. These may frequently be found by trial* 
The question will be examined hereafter. 

A man bought 4 pieces of chth, the first contained 23J 
yards ; the second 28/^ ; the third 37y'j ; and the fourth 
17 j. How many yards in the whole 7 

. The fractional parts of these numbers capnot bp add^d ^ 
gether until they are reduced to a common denqininator^ 
But before reducing them to a common denominator, I ob- 
serve that some of them may be reduced to lower terms, 
which will render it much easier to find the common denom- 
inator. In f the numerator and denominator may both be 
dividi^ by 2, and it becomes J. -^ may be reduced to f , 
and y^j to \, I find also that halves may be reduced to. 
fourths, therefore I have only to find the common denomina- 
tor of the three first fractions, and the fourth can be, reduced 
to the same. 

Multiplying the denominators together 3 X 4 X ^ = 60. 
The common denominator is 60. Now 3 is multiplied by 
4 and by 5 to make 60, therefore, the numerator of | must 
be multiplied by 4 and by 5, or, which is the same thing, by 
20, which makes 40, f :=. j^. In ^, the four is multiplied 
by 3 and 5 to make 60, therefore these are the numbers by 
which the numerator 3 must be multiplied. ^ = ^. In the 
fraction ^, the 5 is multiplied by 3 and 4 to make 60, there- 
fore these are the numbers by which the numerator 1 must 
be multiplied. 4 =: ^|. i = |^. These results may be veri- 
fied, by taking f , ^, and \ of 60. It will be seen that 4 of 
60 is 20, the product of 4 and 5 ; ^ of 60 is 15, the product 
of 3 and 5 ; and ^ of 60 is 12, the product of 3 and 4. 
Now the numbers may be added as follows : 

23f =23^ = 23^ 45 

2SA = 28| = 28|J 40 

37tV = 37i = 37i| 12 

17i = \m 30 

Ans. 107^ yards. 127 W = 3^. 

I add together the fractions, which make ^ ==2^ I 
wifla Ihe fraction ^, and add the 2 whole ones with the 
others. 

15 • 



{ 
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A man having 23} barrels of flour ^ sold 8f barrels ; haw 
many barrels had he left ? 

The fractions f and { must be reduced to a common de- 
nominator, before the one can be subtracted from the other. 

f = ff and 4 = If . Therefore 
23| = 23J^ 

8f=. 8H 

But 4f is larger than ^ and cannot be subtracted from it 
To avoid this difficulty, 1 must be taken from 23 and reduc- 
ed to 21th8, thus, 

23Jt = 22 + Ht = 22H 

m 

Ans. 14|f yards. 
14 taken from f f leaves ff . Then 8 from 22 leaves 14. 
Ans. 14ff yards. 

From the above examples it appears that in order to add 
or subtract fractions^ when they have a common denominator , 
we must add or subtract their numerator s; and if they have 
not a common denominator ^ they must first be reduced to a 
common denominator^ 

We find also the following rule to reduce them to a com- 
ipon denominator : multiply all the denominators together^ 
for a common denominator ^ and then multiply each numerct- 
tor by all the denominators except its own, 

XX. This seems a proper place to introduce sorhe con- 
tractions in division. 

If 24 barrels of flour cost 192 dollars ^ what is that a 
barrel ? 

This example may be performed by short division. First 
find the price of 6 barrels, and then of 1 barrel ; 6 barrels 
will cost ^ of the price of 24 barrels. 

192 (4 

Price of 6 bar. 48 (6 

Price of 1 bar. 8 dolls. Ans. 

If 56 pieces of cloth cost $7580.72, what is it apiece f 

First find the price of 7, or of 8 pieces, and then of I 
piece* 7 pieces will cost } of the price of 56 pieces. ' 
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7580-72 (8 



Price of 7 pieces 947.59 (7 

Price of 1 piece $135.37 Ans. 

Divide $24674 equally among 63 men. How much wi^ 
each have ? 

First find the share of 7 or 9 men, and then of 1 man. 
The share of 7 men will be ^ of the whole. The share of 9 
men will be | of the whole. 

24674 (9 

Share of 7 men 2741f (7 

Share of 1 man $391f J^ Ans. 

24674 (7 

Share of 9 men 3524f (9 

Share of 1 man $391^ Ans. 

In the first case I divide by 9, and then by 7. In dividing by 
7 there is a remainder of 44^, which is y ; this divided by 7 
gives 44^. In the second case, I divide by 7 and then by 9. 
In dividing by 9 there is a remainder of 5f , which is Y 9 
this divided by 9 gives f^ as before. 

Divide 75345 dollars equally among 1800 men^ how much 
will each have ? 

First find the share of 18 men, which will be y^ part of the 
whole. T7ir P^^ i^ found by catting off the two right hand 
figures and making them the numerator of a fraction, thus, 

753AV 

Share of 18 men $753^ (18 

72 — 

— $41|m Ans. share of 1 man. 

33 

18 

15/i^ = V// ; this divided by 18 is^H- 
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It may be done as follows : 

Share of 18 men 753^*/^ (6 

Share of 3 men I25f H (^ 

Share of 1 man $^mU Ans. 

In the last case I find the share of 3 men, and then of % 
man. In dividing by 6 there is a remainder 3^/oi which is 
Uf , this divided by 6 gives a fraction |^f . In dividing by 
3 there is a remainder 2f^, which is equal to V^V) ^^i^ ^i 
vided by 3 gives a fraction If $f , and the answer is f 41|f ^| 
each. 

From these examples we derive the following rule : When 
the divisor is a compound number, separate the divisor into 
two or more factors f and divide the dividend by one factor of 
the divisor J and that quotient by anotJier, and so on, until 
you have divided by the whole, and the last quotient will be 
the quotient required. 

When there are zeros at the right of the divisor, you may 
cot them off, and as many figures from the right of the divi- 
dend, making the figures so cut off the numerator of a frac- 
tion, and 1 with the zeros cut off, will be the denominator ; 
then divide by the remaining figures of the divisor. 

XXL In Art. XIX, it wa^ observed, that if both the du-» 
merator and denominator of a fraction can be divided by the 
same number, without a remainder, it may be done, and the 
value of the fraction will remain the same. This gives rise 
to a question, how to find the divisors of numbers. 

It is evident that if one number contain another a certain 
number of times, twice that number will contain the other 
twice as many times ; three times that number will contain 
the other thrice as many times, &c. that if one number is 
divisible by another, that number taken any number of 
times will be divisible by it also. 

10 (and consequently any number of tens) is divisible by 
% 5, and 10 ; therefore if the right hand figure of any num- 
ber is zero, the number may be divided by either 2, 5, or 10. 
If the right hand figure is divisible by 2, the number may be 
divided by 2. If the right hand figure is 5, the number may 
be divided by 5. 

100 (and consequently any number of hundreds) is divisi- 
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ble by 4 ; therefore if the two right hand fignres taken to- 
gether are divisible by '4, the number may be divided by 4. 

200 is divisible by 3 ; therefore if the hundreds are even, 
and the two right hand figures are divisible by 8, the number 
may be divided by 8. But if the hundreds are odd, it will be 
necessary to try the three right hand figures. ICKH), being 
even hundreds, is divisible by 8. 

To find if a number is divisible by 3 or 9, add together all 
the figures of the number, as if they were units, and if the 
sum is divisible by 3 or 9, the number may be divided by 3 
or 9. '. 

The number 387 is divisible by 3 or 9, because 3 -f- 8 
-|- 7 = 18, which is divisible by both 3 or 9. 

The proof of the above rule is as follows : 10 =; 9 -f- 1 ; 
20=2x9 + 2; 30 = 3x9 + 3; 52 = 5x9 + 5 + 
2; 100 = 99+1; 200 = 2x99 + 2; 387 = 3x99-- 
3_|-8x9 + 8 + 7 = 3x99 + 8x9-}-3 + 8 + 7. 
That is, in all cases, if a number of tens be divided by 9, the 
remainder will be equal to the number of tens ; and if a 
number of hundreds be divided by 9, the remainder will 
always be equal to the number of hundreds. The same ia 
true of thousands and higher numbers. Therefore, if the 
tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. of any number be divided 
separately by 9, the remainders will be the figures of that 
number, as in the above example 387. Now if the sum of 
these remainders be divisible by 9, the whole number must 
be so. But as far as the number may be divided by 9, it 
may be divided by 3 ; therefore, if the sum of the remain- 
ders, after dividing by 9, that is, the sum of the figures are 
divisible by 3, the whole number will be divisible by 3. 

The numbers 615, 156, 3846, 28572 are divisible by 3, 
because the sum of the figures in the first is 12, in the sec- 
ond 12, in the third 21, and in the fourth 24. 

The numbers 216, 378, 6453, and 804672 are divisible 
by 9, because the sum of the figures in the first is 9, in the 
second 18, in the third 18, and in the fourth 27. 

When a number is divisible by both 2 and 3, it is divisible 
by their product 6. If it is divisible by 4 and 3 or 5 and 3, 
it is divisible by their products 12 and 15. In fine, when a 
number is divisible by any two or more numbers, it is divisi- 
ble by their product. 

N. B. To know if a number is divisible by 7, 1 1 , 23, &c. 
it must be found by trial. 
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When two or nuMre numbers can l)e divided by the same 
number without a remainder, that number is called their 
common divisor, and the greatest number which will divide 
them so, is called their greatest common divisor. When two 
or more numbers have several common divisors, it is evident 
that the greatest common divisor will be the product of them 
aU. 

In order to reduce a fraction to the lowest terms possible, 
it is necessary to divide the numerator and denominator by 
all their common divisoi^, or by their greatest xommon divi- 
sor at first. 

Reduce |^ to its lowest terms. 

I observe in the first place that both numerator and de- 
nominator are divisible by 9, because the sum of the figures 
in each is 9. I observe also, that both are divisible by 2, 
because the right hand figure of each is so ; therefore they 
are both divisible by 18. But it is most convenient to divide 
by them separately. 

7 and 19 have no common divisor, therefore /^ cannot be 
reduced to lower terms. 

The greatest common divisor cannot always be found by 
the above method. It will therefore be useful to find a rule 
by which it may always be discovered. 

Let us take the same numbers 126 and 342. 

126 is a number of even 18s, and 342 is a number of even 
18s ; therefore if 126 be subtracted from 342, the remainder 
216 must be a number of even 18s. And if 126 be sub- 
tracted from 216, the remainder 90 must be a number of 
even 18s. Now I cannot subtract 126 from 90, but since 90 
is a number of even 18s, if I subtract it from 126, the re- 
mainder 36 must be a number of even 18s. Now if 36 be 
subtracted from 90, the remainder 54 must be a number of 
even 18s. Subtracting 36 from 54, the remainder is 18. 
Thus by subtracting one number from the other, a smaller 
number was obtained every time, which was always a num- 
ber of even 18s, until at last I came to IS itself. If 18 be 
subtracted twice from 36 there will be no remainder. It is 
easy to see, that whatever be the common divisor, since each 
number is a certain number of times the common divisor, if 
one be subtracted from the other, the remainder will be a 
certain number of times the common divisor, that is, it wfll 
have the same divisor as the numbers themselves. And every 
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time the sabtraction is made, a new number, smaller than 
the last, is obtained, which has the same divisor ; and at 
length the remainder must be the common divisor itself; 
and if this be subtracted from the last smaller number as 
many times as it can be, there will be no remainder. By 
this it may be known when the common divisor is found. 
It is the number which being subtracted leaves no remainder. 
When one number is considerably larger than the other, 
division may be substituted for subtraction. The remainders 
only are to be noticed^, no regard is to be paid to the quo- 
tient 

Reduce the fraction ^% to its lowest terms. 

Subtracting 330 from 4G2, there remains 132. 132 may 
be subtracted twice, or which is the same thing, is contained 
twice in 330, and there is 66 remainder. 66 may be sub* 
tracted twice from 132, or it is contained twice in 132, and 
leaves no remainder ; 66 therefore is the greatest conunon 
divisor. Dividing both numerator and denominator by 66, 
the fraction is reduced to f . - ^ 

Operation, 
462(330 330(66 = 4 



462 



330 

330(132 

264 

2 

132(66 
132 — 

2 

• . • ' 

From the above examples is derived the following general 
rule, to find the greatest common divisor of two numbers : 
Divide the greater by the 1e^, and if there is no remainder^ 
that number is itself the divisor required ; hut if there is a 
remaindcty divide the ditisor by the remainder^ and then di' 
vide the last divisor by that remainder, and so on, until there 
is no remainder, and the last divisor is the divisor required. 

If there he more than two numbers of which the greatest 
common divisor is to he found ; find the greatest common di- 
visor of two of them, and then take that common divisor and 
one of the other numbers, and find their greatest common di~ 
visor J and so on. 
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Reduce the frtution y^ to its lowest terms. 
17 (9 
9 - 
— 1 
9 (8 1 is the greatest common divisor in 

8 - this example. Therefore the fraction 
— 1 cannot be reduced. 

1(1 
1 - 

- 1 



XXII. The method for finding the common denomina- 
tor, given in Art. XIX. though always certain, is not always 
the best ; for it frequently happens that they may be reduced 
to a common denominator, much smaller than the one obtain- 
ed by that rule. 

Reduce |- and ^ to a common denominator. 

According to the rule in Art. XIX., the common denomi- 
nator will be 54, and |- z=: ^ and f = ^. 

It was observed Art. XIX., that the common denominator 
may be any number, of which all the denominators are fac^ 
tors. 6 and 9 are both factors of 18, therefore they may be 
both reduced to 18th3.|- = If, and ^ = j\. , 

When the fractions consist of small numbers, the least 
denominator to which the fractions can be reduced, may be 
easily discovered by trial ; but when they are large it is more 
difficult. It will, therefore, be useful to find a rule for it 

Any number, which is composed of two or more factors, 
is called a multiple of any one of those factors. Thus 18 is 
a multiple of 2, or of 3, or of 6, or of 9. It is also a c^in- 
mon multiple of these numbers, that is, it may be produced 
by multiplying either of them by some number. The least 
common multiple of two or mor^ numbers, is the least num- 
ber of which they are all factors. 54 is a common multiple 
of 6 and 9, but their least common multiple is 18. • 

The least common denominator of two or more fractiooa 
will be the least common multiple of all the denominators ; 
the fractions being previously reduced to their lowest terms. 

One number will always be a multiple of another, when 
the former contains all the factors of the latter. 6 = 2x3, 
and 9 = 3 X 3, and 18 = 2 X 3 X 3. 18 contains the fac- 
tors 2 and 3 of 6, and 3 and 3 of 9. 54 = 2 X 3 X 3 X 3. 
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54, which is produced by multiplying 6 and 9, contains all 
these factors, and one of them, viz. 3, repeated. The rea- 
son why 3 is repeated is because it is a factor of both 6 and 
9. By reason of this repetition, a number is produced 3 
t;imes as large as is necessary for the common multiple. 

When the least common multiple of two or more numbers 
is to be found, if two or more of them have a common fac- 
tor, it may be left out of all but one, because it will be suffi- 
cient that it enters once into the product. . ♦ 

These factors will enter once into the product, and only 
once, if all the numbers which have common factors be dividr 
ed by those factors ; and then the undivided numbers^ and 
these quotients be multiplied together, and the product mul- 
tiplied by the common fa^ctors. 

If any of the qt^otients be found to have a common factor 
with either of the numbers, or unth each other, they may be 
divided by that also. 

Reduce }, f, f, 4ind |, to the least common denominator. 

The least common denominator will be the least common 
multiple of 4, 9, 6, and 5. 

Divide 4 and 6 by 2, the quotients are 2 and 3. Then 
divide 3 and 9 by 3, the quotients are 1 and 3. Then mul- 
tiplying these quotients, and the undivided number 5, we 
have 2x1x3x5 = 30. Then multiplying 30 by the 
two common factors 2 and 3, we have 30 X 2 X 3= 180, 
which is to be the common denominator. 
^ Now to find how many ISOths each fraction is, take ^, {., 
f, and I of 180. Or observe the factors of which 180 was 
made up in the multiplication above. Thus 2 X 1 X 3 X 
5x2x3= 180. Then multiply the numerator of each 
fraction by the numbers by which the factors of its denomi- 
nator were multiplied. 

The factors 2 and 2 of the denominator of the first frac- 
tion, were multiplied by 1, 3, 3, and 5. The factors 3 and 
3; of the second, were multiplied by 2, 1, 5, and 2. The 
fiiclors 2 and 3, of the third, were multiplied by 2, 1, 3, 5; 
and 5, the denominator of the fomrth, was multiphed by 2, 
2, I, 3, and 3. 

XXIII. If a horse unll eat i of a bushel of oats in a 
day, how long mil 12 bushels last Mm ? 

In this question it is required to find how many times | 

16 
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of a tmsbel is coiiUmed in 1^ basbels, In 12^ ^leire i^e y / 
therefore 12 bushels will last 36 days. 

At ^ of a dollar a bushel^ how many bushels of com may 
he bought for 15 dollars f 

First fiad how many bushels might be bought at j of a 
dollar a bushel. It is evident, that each dollar would buy 5 
bushels ; therefore 15 dollars would buy 15 times 5, that is, 
75 bushels. But since it is ^ instead of -^ of a dollar a 
bushel, it will buy only ^ as much, that is, 25 bushels. 

This question is to find how many times ^ of a dollar, are 
contained in 15 dollars. It is evident, that 15 must be rediio- 
ed to 5ths, and then divided by 3. 

15 
5 

75 (3 

25 bushels. 
The above question is on the same principle as the fol- 
lowing. 

How much com, at 5 shillings a bushel, maybe bought f (ft 
23 dollars? 

The dollars in this example must be reduced to shillings, 
before we can find how many times 5 shillings are contain- 
ed in them ; that is, they must be reduced to 6ths, before we 
can find how many times f are contained in them. 

23 
6 

138 (5 



Ans. 27| bushels. 

23 = 1^^ and f are contained 27| times in ^^*. 

J^ 7f yds. of chth will make 1 suit of clothes^ haw many 
suits wiU 48 yiords make 7 

If the question was given in yards and quarters, H is evi* 
dent both numbers must be reduced to quarters. In ^km 
instance then, they must be reduced to 8ths. 

7f=Van<l^=H* 
384 (59 

354 — 

6jf suits. Ans. 

30 
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In the three last examples, the puirpose fs to find kow 
tpsLay times a fraction is contained in a whole number. Tb6 
is dividing a whole number by a fraction, for which we find 
the following rule : Reduce the dividend to the same denom^ 
nation us the divisor,, and then divide by the numerator of 
the fraction. 

., Note* If the divisor is a mixed number, it must be re- 
duced to an improper fraction. 

N. B; The above rule amounts to this ; multiply the div* 
idmid by ths denominator of the divisor , and then divide it 
by the numerator. 

At \ of a dollar a bushel, how many bushels of potatoes 
may be bought for i of a dollar. 

^ is contained in i as many times as 1 is contained in 3. 
Ans. 3 bushels. 

J^ -^^ of a ton of hay will keep a horse 1 month, how 
many horses will -^ of a ton keep the same time ? 

•^ are contained in ^ as many times as 3 are contained^ 
in 9. Ans. 3 horses. 

At ^ of a dollar a pounds how many pounds of Jigs may 
be bought for i of a dollar ? 

5ths aud 4ths are different denominations ; before one can 
be divided by the other, they must be reduced to the same 
denomination ; that is, reduced to a common denominator. 

I = ^ and I = ^. j^^ are contained in ^ as many 
times as 4 are contained in 15. Ans. 3f lb. 

At 74 dolls, a yard, how many yards of cloth may be 
bought for 57|. dollars ? 

7| =iy and 57| = *f '. 5ths and 8ths are different de- 
nominations ; they must, thef efbre, b^ reduced to a common 
denominator. 

2128 

7iU yards. 

177 
From the above examples we deduce the fbMowing rule, 
for dividing one fraction by another : ^ 

If the fractions are of the same denomination, divide the 
numerator of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 

If the fractions are of different denominations, they must 
first be reduced to a common denominator. 
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Jff' eUkar or iMi of the numbers are mixod maimers, they 
WMSt first he reduced to improper fractions. 

Note* As the common denominator itself is not used in 
the operation, it is not necessary actually Vb find it, but only 
to multiply the numerators by the proper numbers to reduce 
them. By examining the above examples, it will be found 
that this purpose is effected, by multiplying the numerator 
of the dividend by the denominator of the divisor, and the 
denominator of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 
Thus in the third example ; multiplying the numerator of { 
by 5 and the denominator by 1, it becomes y , which reduc- 
ed is d| pounds as before. 

XXrV. A owned \ of a ticket, which drew a prize. A^s share 
of the money was 667 dollars. What was the whole prize ? 

f of a number make the whole number. Therefore the 
whole prize was 5 times A's share. 

567 
5 



Ans. 2835 dollars. 
A man bought | of a ton of iron for 13| dollars ,• whai 
^as it a ton? 

I make the whde, therefore the whole ton cost 7 times 134» 

7 

Ans. 95| dolls. 

A man bought -^ of a ton of iron for 40 dollars ; what 
was it a ton 7 

fy are 5 times as much as ■^. If ^j cost 40 dollars, ^ 
must cost I of 40. i of 40 is 8, and 8 is -jV of 96. Ans. 
96 dollars. 

A man bought ^ of a ton of hay for 17 dollars ; what 
was it a ton ? 

^ are 3 times as much as ■^. Since ^ cost 17 dollars, J 
must cost i of 17, and f must cost f of 17. 

17 (3 or multiplying first by 17 

the denominator 5 

5| - 

5 85 (3 

Ans. 28} dolls. 28| dolls. 



If 4f fiflans of butter tost 313 S)ttars, what is that a fir* 
Unf ' 

'4| =: y - ^^^ ^e must find what \ costs. ^ is -^^ part 
6f Y, therefore f will cost ^V ^^ ^ dollars, and \ will cost 
^ of 33 doners. 

33 
5 

165 (22 
154 — 

— 7|J = 7| dollars. 
11 ^ 

iThe six laist examples are evidently of the same kind. In 
all of them a part or several parts of a number were given to 
find the whol6 number. They are exactly the reverse of the 
examples in Art. XVI. If we examine them still farther, 
We shall find them to be division. In the last example, if 4 
firkins instead of 4| had been given, it would evidently be 
division ; as it is, the principle is the same. It is therefore 
dividing a whole number by a fraction ; the general rule is, 
to firidihe vdhie of one part, and then of the whole. To 
find the value of one part, divide the dividend by the nvmer 
rotor of the divisor; and then to find the whole nttnAer, 
multiply the part by the denominator. 

Or, according to the two last examples, multiply the divi- 
dend by the denominator of the divisor, and divide by the 
numerator, 

N. B. This last rule is the same as that in Art. XXIII. 
This also shows this operation to be division^ 

Note. If the divisor is a mixed number ^ reduce it to an 
improper fraction. 

If \ of a yard of doth cost ^ of a doUar, v^kai wiU a 
yard cost ? 

m 

It is evident that the whole yard will cost 5 times f, which 
is y = 2f dollars. 

If i^ of a yard of eld^ cost ^of a doUar^ what is that a 
ya/'d? 

If ^ cost I, \ must cost \ off ; 7 of f is /^ ; ^ being 
|, 7 times ^ or f | = l^^ dollars must be the price of a 
yard. 

16 ♦ 
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If 3| harrds ofjhur cost 23f doSars, what is tlM u 
barrel? 

3f = V and 23f = 'f ^ If V of a barrel cost ^f » of 
a dollar, f of a barrel will cost ^ of '4^. ^ of 'f ^ ia 
^|. ^^ being \ of the price of 1 barrel, 8 times ^f will 
be the price of a barrel. 8 times ^ = '^// = 6^ dol- 
lars. Ans. 6j^ dollars per barrel. 

The three last examples are of the same kind as those 
which precede them ; the only difference is, that in these, 
the part which is given, or the dividend, is a fraction or 
mixed number. 

In this case the dividend, if a mixed number, must be re- 
daced to an improper fraction ; then in order to divide the 
dividend by the numerator of the divisor, it will gtenerally be 
necessary to multiply the denominator of the dividend by 
the numerator of the divisor. 

Efom this article and the preceding, we derive the follow- 
ing general rule, to divide by a fraction, whether the di- 
vidend be a whole number or not : Multiply the dividend &y, 
the denominator of the divisor ^ and divide the product hy the 
wmerator. If the divisor is a mixed number , it must be 
changed to an improper fraction. 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

XXV. We have seen that the nine digits may be made 
to express different values, by putting them in different 
places, and that any number, however large, may be ex- 
pressed by them. We shall now see how they may be made 
to express numbers less than unity, (that is, fractions,) in the 
aame manner as they do those larger than unity. 

Suppose the unit to be divided into ten equal parts. 
These are called tenths, and ten of them make 1,in the 
same manner as ten units make 1 ten, and as ten tens make 
1 hundred, &/C. In the common way, 3 tenths is written 
^, and 47 and 3 tenths is written 47^1^. Now if we asdgn 
a place for tenths, as we do for units, tens, d&c. it is evident 
that tbey may be written without the denominator, and they 
will be always understood as tenths. It is agreed to write 
tenths at the right hand of the units, separated from them bj 
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a point (.). Hitberto we haifie been accosftomed to consider 
the right hand figure as expressing units ; we still consider 
units as the starting point, and must therefore make a mark, 
in order to show which we intend for units. Thus 47^-^. 
47 signifies 4 tens and 7 units ; then if we wish to write yV, 
we make a point at the right of 7, and then write 3, thu^i, 
47.3. This is read forty-seven and three tenths. 

Again, suppose each tenth to be divided into ten equal 
parts : the whole unit will then be divided into one hundred 
equal parts. But they were made by dividing tenths into 
ten equal parts, therefore ten hundredths will make one 
tenth. Hundredths then may with propriety be written at 
the right of tenths, but there is no need of a mark to distio- 
guish. these, for the place of units being the starting point, 
when that is known, all the others may be easily known. 

7yJ^ is written 7.04. 83.57 is read 83 and -^ and ^j^^, 
or since -^^ = ^^ we may read it 83^, which is a shorter 
expression. .. - 

Again, suppose each hundredth to be divided into ten 
equal parts ; these will be thousandths. And since ten of 
the thousandths make one hundredth, these may with pror 
priety occupy the place at the right of the hundredths^ or the 
third place from the units. 

It is easy to see that this division may be carried as far as 
we please. The figures in each place at the right, sighify- 
ing parts 1 tenth part as large as those in the one at the left 
of it. 

Beginning at the place of units aiid proceeding towards 
the left, the value of the places increases in a tenfold propor- 
tion, and towards the right it diminishes in a tenfold pro- 
portion. 

Fractions of this kind may be written in this manner, when 
there are no whole numbers to be written with them. -^ 
for example may be written 0.4, or simply .4. ^^7 ^^7 ^ 
written 0.03 or .03. yV^ may be written .87. The point 
always shows where the decimals begin. Since the value of 
a figure depends entirely upon the place in which it is writ- 
ten, ^reat care must be taken to put every one in its proper 
place. / 

Fractions written in this way are called decimal fractions, 
from the Latin word decern, which signifies ten, because they 
increase and diminish in a tenfold proportion. 

It is important to remark that ^ = j%% = -^fi^ = ^%, 
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&c and tliaty^= ^^^-^oo^^&c. and TTVTr= t/tfW«<^»- 
sequently ^ + ^ + .j^ + ^^^ = ^,%^ =0.3572. 
Any other numbers may be expressed \n the same manner. 
From this it appears that any decimal may be reduced to a 
lower denomination, simply by annexing zeros. Also any 
number of decimal figures may be read together as whole 
numbers, giving the name of the lowest denomination to the 
whole. 

This 0.88752 is actually ^ + y|^ + tAv + ttfW + 
iinftnr*' ^^^ ** ^^1 ^^ ^ 'ead together ^^^, thirty-eight 
thousand, seven hundred and fifly-two hundred-thousandths. 
Any whole number' may be reduced to tenths, hundredths, 
&>c. by annexing zeros. 27 is 270 tenths, 2700 hundredths, 
&c. consequently 27.35 may be read two thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty-five hundredths, W^. In like manner 
any whole number and decimal may be read together, giving 
it the name of the lowest denomination. It is evident that a 
zero at the riffht of decimals does not alter the value, but a 
zero at the left diminishes the value tenfold. 

It is evident that any decimal may be changed to a com- 
mon fraction, by writing the denominator, which is always 
understood, under the fraction. Thus .75 may be written 
-}^^y then reducing it to its lowest terms it becomes f . The 
denominator will dways be 1, with as many zeros as there 
are decimal places, that is, one zero for tenths, two for 
hundredths, &c. 
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The i(dk>wiDg table eshibits ibe places with their nameit, 
as far as ten-miTliontha, together with some examples. 



4- ll|IJ 

. IL.illllll 

J S i-'S S Si S Sa s 

6 and 7 tentha 61?, . . . 6 .7 

44 and S huDdredths 44^^^ . . 4 4 .0 3 

SO and 64 hundredths 50^ . . 5 .6 4 

343 and 87 thousandthB 243y|^ . 2 4 3 .0 8 7 ... . 
9947 and 204 thouaandths 

9247^^ 9247. 2 04.... 
42 and 7 ten-thousandths 

4%i5inr ■ . 4 2 .0 7 . . . ■ 
3 and 904 ten-thmisandths 

3diu . . 3 .0 9 4 . . . 

9 tenths 

3 thousandths i- 

29 hundredths 

8 hundred-thousandths ti'd ti • 

67 millionths titNt^ 

3064 ten-millionths ToifSfiai 



.003.... 

.3 9 

.00008 . . 
.000067. 
.0003064 

In Federal money the parts of a dollar are adapted to the 
decimal division of the unit. The dollar being the unit, 
dimes are tenths, cents are hundredths, and mills are thou- 
sandths. 

For example, 25 dollars, 9 dimes, 3 cents, 7 mills, are 
written $25,837, that is, 25^^ dollars. 



XXVI. A man purehaied a cord of utood for 7 doBars, 
3 dimes, 7 cents, 5 milh, that is, $7,375 ; a gallon ofmoltU' 
ses for $0.43 ; 1 lb. of cqffie for $0.27 ; a /rttn of frid- 
far for $8 ; a gfUlon of brandy for $0,875 i onrf 4 eggs 
for $0.03. Hoto much did they all come to f 

It is easy to see that dollars must be added to dollars. 
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dimes to dimes, cents to cents, and miUs to mill& They 
may be written down thus : 

$7,375 

0.430 

0.270 

S.000 

0.875 

0.030 



Ans. $16,080 

A man bought 3^ barrels of flour at one time^ ^tA ^^or^ 
rels at another, -^^ barrel at a third, and 15yy^ at u 
fourth. How many barrels did he buy in the whole ? 

These may be written without the denominators, as fol- 
lows : 3.3 barrels, 8.63 barrels, .873 barrel, 15.784 barrels. 
It is evident that units must be added to units, tenths to 
tenths, &c. For this it may be convenient to write them 
down so that units may stand under units, tenths under tenths, 
A&c. as follows : 

3.3 
8.63 

.873 
16.784 



Ans. 28.587 barrels. That is, ^B^%\ barrels. 

I say 3 (thousandths) and 4 (thousandths) are 7 (thou- 
sandths,) which I write in the thousandths' place. Then 3 
(hundredthsV and 7 (hundredths) are 10 (hundredths) and 8 
(hundredths) are 18 (hundredths,) that is, 1 tenth and 8 
hundredths. I reserve the 1 tenth and write the 8 hun- 
dredths in the hundredths' place. Then 1 tenth (which was 
reserved) and 3 tenths are 4 tenths, and 6 are 10, and 8 are 
18, and 7 are 25 (tenths,) which are 2 whole ones and 5 
tenths. I reserve the 2 and write the 5 tenths in the tenths* 
place. Then 2 (which were reserved) and 3 are 5, and 8 
pure 13, and 5 are 18, which is 1 ten and 8. I write the 8 
ttid carry the 1 ten to the 1 ten, which makes 2 tens. The 
answer is 28.587 barrels. 

It appears that addition of decimals is 'performed in prer^ 
cisely the same manner as addition of whole numbers. 
Care must be taken to add units to units, tenths to tenths, ^c. 
To prevent mistakes it will generally be most convenient to 
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icrife them y so that units may sttmd und^ unif $9 tenths under 
ienthSf !fc. 

It is plain that the operations on decimal fractions are as 
easy as those on whole numbers, but fractions of this kind do 
not often occur. We shall now see that common fractions 
may be changed to decimals. 

A merchant bought 6 pieces of cloth ; the first containing 
14| yards y the second 37^, the third 4^, the fourth 17 J, the 
fifth 19f J and the sixth 42 14* How many yards in the 
whole 7 

\^ 

37| 

4i 

I7f 

19| 

To add these fractions together in the common way^ they 
must be reduced to a common denominator. But instead of 
reducing them to a common denominator in the usual way, 
we may reduce them to decimals, which is in fact reducing 
them to a comn^on denominator ; but the denominator is of 
^ peculiar kind. 

\z=, ^jf, j = y^^. ^ cannot be changed to tenths, but it 
may be changed to hundredths. ^ = /|^, | = ^^. | can- 
not be changed to hundredths, but it may be changed to 
thousandths, f = iVi^* 14 ^^7 be reduced to hundredths. 
tV= T^TTi and 14 = tVtt- 

Writing the fractions now without their denominators in 
the form of decimals, they become 

14.5 
37.6 
4.25 
17.75 
19.375 
42.65 



: Ans. 186.125 yards or ISSiVVrr = I^PI yards. 

Common fractions cannot always be changed to decimals 
^o easily as those in the above example, but since there will 
be frequent occasion to change them, it is necessary to find 
^ principle, by which it may always be done. 

A man divided 5 hushds of wheat equally among 8 per* 
sons ; how much did he give them apiece 1 



\ 
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He gare tbem f of a bushel apiece, expressed i& the ibnn 
of commoQ fractions ; but it is proposed to express it in de* 
cimals. 

I first suppose each bushel to be divided into 10 equal 
parts or tenths. The five bushels make f |. I perceive that 
I cannot divide f | into exactly 8 parts^ therefore I suppose 
each of these parts to be divided into 10 equal parts ; these 
parts will be hundredths. 5 = f ||. But 500 cannot be di- 
vided by 8 exactly, therefore I suppose these parts to be 
divided again into 10 parts each. These parts will be thou- 
sandths. 5 = f jf^f . 5000 may be divided by 8 exactly, \ 

^^ f ^ <B -ti^i ^^ •^^- -^Qs* -^^ ^^ ^ bushel each. 

Instead of trying until I find a number that may be ex- 
actly divided, I can perform the work as I make the trials. 
For instance, I say 5 bushels are equal to fj^ of a bushel, j- 
of ^ is ^^, and there are -f^ left to be divided into Q parts. 
I then suppose these 2 tenths to be . divided into ten equal 
parts each. They will make 20 parts, and the parts are 
hundredths. | of ^^q are y||f, and there are j^-g left to be 
divided into 8 parts. I suppose these 4 hundredths to be 
divided into 10 parts each. They will make 40 parts, and 
the parts will be thousandths. \ of j^^ is t/ott* Bringing 
the parts y*^, -5^, and j/^ together, they make -fi^^oi .625 
of a bushel each, as before. 

The operation may be performed as follows : 

50 (8 

48 

.625 

20 

16 

40 
40 



I write the 5 as a dividend and the 8 as a divisor. Then 
1 multiply 5 by 10, (that is, I annex a zero) in order to re- 
duce the 5 to tenths. Then \ of 50 is 6, which I write in 
the quotient and place a point before it, because it is tenths. 
There is 2 remainder. I multiply the 2 by 10, in order to 
reduce it to hundredths. \ of 20 is 2, and there is 4 re- 
mainder. I multiply the 4 by 10, in order to reduce it to 
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thousandths, i of 40 is 5. The answer is .625 bushels 
each, as before. 

In Art X. it was shown, that when there is a remainder 
after division, in order to complete the quotient, it must be 
written over the divisor, and annexed to the quotient This 
fraction may be reduced- to a decimal, by annexing zeros, 
and continuing the division. 

Divide 57 barrels of flour equally among 16 men. 

57 (16 

48 

3.5625 barrels each. 

90 
80 

100 
96 

40 
32 

80 
80 



. In this example the answer, according tQ Art. X., is 3^ 
bushels. But instead of expressing it so, I annex a zero to 
the remainder 9, which reduces it to tenths, then dividing, I 
obtain 5 tenths to put into the quotient, and I separate it 
from the 3 by a point There is now a remainder 10, which 
I reduce to hundredths, by annexing a zero. And then I 
divide again, and so on, until there is no remainder. 

The first remainder is 9, this is 9 bushels, which is yet to 
be divided among the 16 persons ; when I annex a zero I 
reduce it to tenths. The second remainder 10 is so many 
tenths of a bushel, which is yet to be divided among the 16 
persons. When I annex a zero to this I reduce it to hun- 
dredths. The next remainder is 4 hundredths, which is yet 
to be divided. By annexing a zero to this it is reduced to 
thousandths, and so on. 

The division in this example stops at ten-thousandths ; the 
reason is, because 10000 is exactly divisible by 16. If I 
take ^ of \^^ I obtain rV^^y, or .5625, as above. 

There are many common fractions which reo^^lre ^u^xsiOkSsc^ 

17 
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figures to express their value exaetly in decimals, as to 
render them very inconvenient. There are many also, the 
value of which cannot be exactly expressed in decimals. 
In most calculations, however, it will be sufficient to use an 
approximate value. The degree of approximation necessary, 
must always be determined by the nature of the case. For 
example, in making out a single sum of money, it is consi- 
dered sufficiently exact if it is right within something less 
than 1 cent, that is, within less than y}^ of a dollar. Biit if 
several sums are to be put together, or if a sum is to be mul- 
iiplied, mills or thousandths of a dollar must be taken into 
the account, and sometimes tenths of mills or ten-thou- 
sandths. In general, in questions of business, three or four 
decimal places will be sufficiently exact. And even where 
very great exactness is required, it is not very oAen neces- 
sary to use more than six or seven decimal places. 

A merchant bought 4 pieces of cloth ; the first contained 
28^^ yards ; the second 34^^ ; the third 30-^ ; and the fourth 
42} yards. How many yards in the whole ? 

In reducing these fractions to decimals, they will be suffi- 
ciently exact if we stop at hundredths, since y^ of a yard is 
only about -J- of an inch. 

30 (5 200 (7^ 100 {15 700 (9 

.6 .28+ .07— .78— 

4 is exactly .6. If we were to continue the division of-|-y 
it would be .28571, d&c. ;> in fact it would never terminate ; 
but .28 is within about one | of ^^ of a yard, therefore 
sufficiently exact. -^ is not so much as -^V) therefore the 
first figure is in the hundredths' place* The true value is 
.0666, d&c, but because rj-ATr i^ more than ^ of y^^, I call 
it .07 instead of .06. ^ is equal to .7777, &c. This w<Nild 
never terminate. Its value is nearer .78 than .77, therefore 
I use .78. 

When the decimal used is smaller than the true one, it is 
well to make the mark -|- after it, taahow that something 
more should be added, as ^ = .28 -f-. When the fracti<Hi is 
too large the mark — should be made to show that some- 
thing should be subtracted, as -^ = .07 — . 

The numbers to be added will now stand thus : 
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30^i = 30:07 — 

42J =42:78— 

Ans. 195.75 yards, or 135^ r= 135}. 

From the above observations we obtain the following ge- 
neral rule for changing a common fraction to a decimal : An- 
nez a zero to the numerator, and divide it by the denamina" 
tor 9 and then if there be a remainder, annex (mother xera, 
and divide again, and so on, until there is no remainder^ or 
until a fraction is obtained, which is sufficiently eract for 
the purpose required. 

Note, When one zero is annexed, the quotient will be 
tenths, when two zeros are annexed, the quotient will be 
hundredths, and so on. Therefore, if when one zero is an.- 
nexed, the dividend is not so large as the divisor, a zero 
must be put in the quotient with a point before it, and in the 
same manner after two or more zeros are annexed, if it is 
not yet divisible, as many zeros must be placed in the quo- 
tient. 

Two men talking of their ages^ one said he was 37i^^l^ 
years old, and the other said he was 6^^ years old. What 
was the difference of their ages? 

If it is required to find an answer within 1 minute, it will 
be necessary to continue the decimals to seven places, for 1 
minute is ^a/ y ^g ^^ ^ y^^^ * ^^ ^^^ answer is required only 
within hours, five places are sufficient ; if only within days, 
four places are sufficient. 

64m = 64.8520000 
37^^^ = 37,2602313 + 

Ans. 27.5917687 years. 

It 18 evident that units must be subtracted from unite, 
tenths from tenths, &c. If the decimal places in the two 
numbers are not alike, they may be made alike by annexing 
zeros. After the numbers are prepared, subtraction is per^ 
formed precisely as in whole numbers. 
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XXVII. How many yards 9f doik are there in seven 
pieces, each piece eowt€nmng .19{- yards ? 
19J = 19.875 

7 



Ans. 1S9.125 = 139J^ = 139^ yards. 

N. B. All the operations on decimals are performed in 
precisely the same manner as whole numbers. All the diffi- 
culty consists in finding where the separatrix, or decimal 
point, is to be placed. This is of the utitk)st importance, 
since if an error of a single place be made in this, their value 
is rendered ten times too large or ten times too small. The 
purpose of this article and the next is to show where the 
point must be placed in multiplying and dividing. 

In the above example there are decimals in the multipli- 
cand, but none in the multiplier. It is evident from what 
we have seen in adding and subtracting decimals, that in 
this case there must be as many decimal places in the pro- 
duct, as there are in the multiplicand. It may perhaps be 
more satisfactory if we analyze it. 

7 times 5 thousandths are 35 thousandths, that is, 3 hun- 
dredths and 5 thousandths. Reserving the hundredths, I 
write the 5 thousandths. Then 7 times 7 hundredths are 49 
hundredths, and 3 (which I reserved) are 52 hundredths, 
that is, 5 tenths and 2 hundredths. 1 write the two hun- 
dredths, reserving the 5 tenths. Then 7 tiroes 8 tenths are 
56 tenths, and 5 (which I reserved) are 61 tenths, that is, 6 
whole ones and 1 tenth. I write the 1 tenth, reserving the 
6 units. Then 7 times 9 are 63, and 6 are 69, &c. It is 
evident then, that there must be thousandths in the product, 
as there are in the multiplicand. The point must be made 
between the third and fourth figure firom the right, as in 
the multiplicand, and the answer will stand thus, 139.125 
yards. 

Ride. When there are decimal Jigures in the muUipK' 
cand only, cut off as many places from the right of the pro* 
duct for decimals J as there are in the multiplicand. 

If a ship is worth 24683 dollars, what is a man^s share 
worth, who owns ^ of her, 

i == .375 =z 3^Yir* '^^6 question then is, to find ^^ of 
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24683 dollars. First findTrW ^^ i^^ ^^^ >», divide il by lOCk). 
This is done by catting off three places from the right (Art. 
XI.) thus 24.683, that is, 2i^-^^, because 683 is a remainder 
and must be written over the divisor. In fact it is evident 
that jtW o^ 24683 is VA^^ = 24fi^. But since this frac- 
tion is thousandths, it may stand in the form of a decimal, 
thus 24.683. 

It is a general rule then, that when toe divide hy 10, 100, 
1000, Sfc. widch is done by cutting off Jigures from the 
right J the jigures so cut off may stand as decimals , because 
they wiU cdu>ays be tenths, hundredths, ^c. 

•rVinr o^ ^^^ then is 24.683 and ^^Jj^ of it will be 375 
timea 24.683. Therefore 24.683 must be multiplied by 
375. 

24.683 24683 

375 .375 



123415 123415 

172781 172781 

74049 74049 



89256.125 Ans. $ 9256.125 

This result must have three decimal places, because the 
multiplicand has three. The answer is 9256 dollars, 12 
cents, and 5 mills. But the purpose was to multiply 24683 
by .375, i» which case the multiplier has three decimal 
places, and the multiplicand none. We pointed off as many 
places from the right of the multiplicand, as there were in 
the multiplier, and then used the multiplier as a whole num- 
ber. This in fact makes the same number of decimal 
places in the product as there are in the multiplier. 

We may arrive at this result by another mode of reason- 
ing. Units multiplied by tenths will produce tenths ; units 
multiplied by hundredths will produce hundredths; units 
multiplied by thousandths will produce thousandths, d&c. 

In the second operation of the above example, observe, 
that .375 is A^, and ^^, and t^^^^, then t^t^tt of ^ is tttv» 
an<i ttAtt of 3 is j^^^, which b j^^ and j^^ set down the 
5 thousandths in the place of thousandths, reserving the t^^. 
Then |.^ of 80 is y^J^, or ^fir, and 5 times y^ is ^y<V, 
and Y^7 (which was reserved) are -^^ equal to ^ and y j^. 
Set down the -^ in the hundredth's place, d&c. This shows 
also, that when there are no decimals in the mtdtipUcandt 

17 • 
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there must be as many dedmalpiaces ni the product as in the 
wnutipKer* 

It was obfleired that when a whc^ nnmher is to be mnlti- 
piled bj 10, 100, dtc it is dooe by annexing as many zeros 
to the right of the number as there are in the moltiplier, and 
to diride by these numbers, it is done by cutting off as many 
places as there are zeros in the divisor. When a namber 
containing decimals is to be multiplied or divided by 10, 100, 
&c. it is done by rempTuig the decimal point as many places 
to the right for multiplication, and to the left ibr division, as 
there are zeros in the multiplier or divisor. If, for example, 
we wish to multiply 384.785 by 10, we remove the point one 
place to the right, thus, 3847.85, if by 100, we remove it 
two places, thus, 3847615. If we wish to divide the same 
number by 10, we remove the point one place to the left, 
thus, 38.4785 ; if by 100, we remove it two places, thus, 
3.84785. The reason is evident, £»* removing the point 
one place towards the right, units become tens, and the 
the tenths become units, and each figure in the number is 
increased tenfold, and when removed the other way each 
figure is diminished tenfold, &c. 

How much cotton is there in 9^ hales, each hale contain^ 
ing 4f cwt. 

3^z=:3.7; 4i = 4.75. 

In this example there are decimals in both multiplicand 
and multiplier. 

4.75 
3.7 



3325 
1425 



Ans. 17.575 cwt. 

3.7 is the same as |^, we have to find ^ of 4.75. Now 
^ of 4.75, we have just seen, must be .475, and f ^ is 37 
times as much. We must therefore multiply .475 by 37, 
which gives 17.575 cwt 

We shall obtain the same result if we express the whole 
in the form of common fractions. 4.75 = 4y% z= f^, and 
3.7 = ^. Now according to Art. XVII. ^ of f Jf is -^^^ 
and ^} will be 37 times as much, that is ViAfi^ = 1 VtA^ 
= 17.575, as before. 
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In looking over the above process we find, tkai the two 
numbers are mvUiptied together in the same manner as whole 
numbers, and as many places care pointed off for decimals in 
the product, as there are in the multiplicand and multiplier 
counted together. 

It is plain that this must always be the case, for tenths 
multiplied by tenths must produce tenths of tenths, that is 
hundredths, which is two places ; tenths multiplied by hun- 
dredths must produce tenths of hundredths, or thousandths, 
which is three places ; hundredths multiplied by hundredths 
must produce hundredths of hundredt{is, that is ten-thou- 
sandths, which is four places, &c. 

Wh€Et cost ^ tons of hay, at $27.38 per Ion ? 5| =: 
5.076, 

27.38 
6.375 



\ 



13690 
19166 
8214 
13690 



$147.16750 Ans. 
In this example there are hundredths in the multiplicand, 
and thousandths in the multiplier. Now hundredths multi- 
plied by thousandths must produce hundredths of thou- 
sandths, which is five decimal places, the number found by 
counting the places in the multiplicand and multiplier to. 
gether. The answer is 147 dollars, 16 cents, 7 mills, and 
■^ of a mill. 

A man owned .03 of the stock in a bank, and sold .2 of 
his share. What part of the whole stock did he sell ? 

It is evident that the answer to this question must be ex- 
pressed in thousandths, for hundredths multiplied by tenths 
must produce thousandths. A of f%ff are f ^/^ But if we 
multiply them in the form of decimals, we obtain only one 
figure, viz. 6. In order to make it express ttVtt ^^ ^^^ ^ 
necessary to write two zeros before it, thus, .006. 

.03 

.2 

Ans. .006 of the whole stock. 



t" 
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This remit is agreeable to the dl>ove rule. - 
The following is the general ririe for multiplication, whea 
there are decimals in ei^r or both the nombers : MuUipfy 
as in whole numbers, aadpeini off as many places from the 
right of the product for decimals, as there are decimal 
pbiees in the mukipUeand and mudtipHer counted together. 
If the product does not contain so many places, as nuat^ 
zeros must be torHten at the hft, as aire necessary to make tfp 



Division of Dedmak. 

XXVin. A man bought 8 yards of broadcloth for 
$75.376 ; how much was it per yard ? 

$75,376 
mills. 75376 (8 

72 

9422 mills. 

33 

32 $9,422 Ans. 

17 
16 

16 
16 



• • 



In this example there are decimals in the dividend oiilj. 

I consid^ $75,376 as 75376 mills. Then dividing by 8, 
either by long or short division, I obtain 9422 mUla per 
yard, which is $9,422. The answer has the same number 
of decimal places as the dividend. 

Divide 117.54 bushels of com equally among 18 men. 
How much will each have ? 

117,54 = 117^ = HJf* ; this divided by 18 gives 
ff J = 6^ = 6.53. 
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54 
54 



Or we may reason as follows. I divide 117 by 18, which 
gives 6, and 9 remainder. 9 whole ones are 90 tenths, and 
5 are 95 tenths ; this divided by 18 gives 5, which mnst be- 
tenths, and 5 remainder. 5 tenths are 50 hundredths, and 
4 are 54 hundredths; this divided by 18 gives 3, which 
must be 3 hundredths. The answer is 6.53 each, as before. 

If you divide 7.75 barrels of flour equally among 13 men^ 
how much will you give each of them ? 

7.75, (13 
65 



.596 + 

125 
117 

80 

78 



It is evident that they cannot have so much as a barrel 
each. 7.75 = HJ = tHS- Dividing this by 13, 1 obtain 
Wttt ^"d ^ smajl remainder, which is not worth noticing, 
since it is only a part of a thousandth of a barrel, -^^ttt ^= 
.596. Or we may reason thus : 7 whole ones are 70 tenths, 
and 7 are 77 tenths. This divided by 13 gives S, which 
must be tenths, and 12 remainder. 12 tenths are 120 hun- 
dredths, and 5 are 125 hundredths. This divided by 13 
gives 9, which must be hundredths, and 8 remainder. We 
may now reduce this to thousandths, by annexing a zero. 8 
hundredths are 80 thousandths. This divided by 13 gives 6, 
which must be thousandths, and 2 remainder. Thousandths 
will be sufficiently exact in this instance, we may therefore 
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omit the lemuiider. llie ■nimfi is JS96 + ef a bsnel 
each. 

From the above examines it afipeaiB, tkai wke* onfy the 
dUfidemd eamUdms dedauds, dkrisiam is perfarwud as im whoie 
nmmbers^ aid m tke resmU as mamy decimal places wmsi be 
foifUed off from ike rights as there are im the dimdend. 



Nate* If there be a remainder after all the figures have 
been lm>aght down, the division may be carried farther, bj 
annexing zeros. In estimating the decimal places in the 
qootient, the zeros nnist be coonted with the deeimal jdaces 
of the dividend. 

At $6.7^ a cardg how numv cards of wood may he bought 
for9381 

In this example there are decimab in the divisor oirijp. 
96J75 is 675 cents or f^ of a dollar. The 38 ddlars most 
also be redaced to cents or hundredths. This is done by 
annexing two zeros. Then as many times as 675 hun- 
dredths are contained in 3800 hundredths, so many corda 
may be bought. 

9800 (675 or 3800 (675 
3375 3376 



5|f f cords. 5.62 -j- cords. 



^^5 4250 

4050 



2000 
1350 



650 

The answer is 5^{- cords, or reducing the fraction to a 
decimal, by annexing zeros and continuing the division, 
5»62 + cords. 

If 3.433 yards of cloth cost $25, what is that per yard f 

3.423 = 3AVV = im- 

The question is, if f j||^ of a yard cost $25, what is that a 
yard? 

According to Art. XXIV., we must multiply 25 by 1000, 
that is, annex three zeros, and divide by 34^ 
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(8423 or 260Q0 (3108 

23961 23961 

♦7JIII — 7.30 + Ans. 

1039 10390 

10269 



121 

The answer is $7|f||, or reducing the fraction to cents, 
$7.30 per yard. 

ijf 1.875 yard of doth is sufficient to make a coat ; hoM 
many coats may be made of 47.5 yards ? 

In this example the divisor is thousandths, and the divi- 
dend tenths. If two zeros be annexed to the dividend it 
will be reduced to thousandths. 

47.500 (1.875 or 47500 (1875 
3750 3750 



25,Wj 25.33 + 



10000 10000 

9375 9375 



% 



625 6250 

5625 



6250 
5625 



625 

1875 thousandths are contained in 47500 thousandths 
25/^'j times, or reducing the fraction to decimals, 25.33 + 
times, consequently, 25 coats, and j^^ of another coat may 
be made from it. 

From the three last examples we derive the following rule : 
When the divisor only contains decimedsy or when there are 
more decimal places in the divisor than in the dividend, an- 
nex as many zeros to the dividend as the places in the divisor 
exceed those in the dividend, and then proceed as in whole 
numbers* The answer wiU he whole numbers. 

At $2.25 per gallon, hom many gaUons of wine may be 
bought for 915.^75 1 



■^ 
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In this examine the parpose is to find how many times 
$2.25 is contained in $15,375. There are more decimal 
places in the dividend than in the divisor. The first thing 
that suggests itself, is to reduce the divisor to the same de- 
nomination as the dividend, that is, to mills or thousandths. 
This is done by annexing a zero, thus, $2,250. The ques- 
tion is now, to find how many times 2250 mills are contain- 
ed in 15375 mills. It is not important whether the point 
he taken away or not. 

15375 (2250 

13500 

6.83 -)- gals. Ans. 



18750 
18000 



7500 
6750 

750 

Instead of reducing the divisor to mills or thousandths, 
we may reduce the dividend to cents or hundredths, thus, 
$15,375 are 1537.5 cents. The question is now, to find 
how many times 225 cents are contained in 1537.5 cents. 
This is now the same as the case where there were deci- 
mals in the dividend only, the divisor being a whole num- 
ber. 

1537.5 (225 
1350 

6.83 -f- gals. Ans. as before. 

1875 
1800 



750 
675 

75 

If 3.15 bushels of oats toill keep a horse 1 weeky how many 
weeks will 37.5764 bushels keep him ? ^ ^ 

The question is, to find how many times 3.15 is contained 
in 37.5764. The dividend contains ten thousandths. The 
divisor is 31500 ten thousandths. 
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375764 (31500 
31500 



60764 
31500 

202640 
283500 



11.029 -{' weeks. Ans. 



91400 
63000 

284000 
283500 

500 

Instead of reducing the divisor to ten-thousandths, we may 
reduce the dividend to hundredths. 37.5764 are 3757.64 
hundredths of a bushel. The decimal .64 in this, is a frac- 
tion of an hundredth. 

3.15 are 315 hundredths. Now the question is, to find 
how many times 315 hundredths are contained in 3757.64 
hundredths. 

3757.64 (315 
315 -- 



607 
315 

2926 
2835 

914 
630 

2840 
2835 



11.929 -f- weeks. Ans. as before. 



From the two last examples we derive the following rule 
for division : When the dividend contains more decinud places 

18 



\ 
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than the divisor : Reduce them both to the same denomwu^ 
Hon, and divide as in whole numbers. 

N. B. There are two ways of reducing them to the same 
denomination. First, the divisor may be reduced to the 
same denomination as the dividend, by annexing zeros, and 
taking away the points from both. Secondly, th& dividend 
may be reduced to the same denomination as the divisor, by 
taking away the point from the divisor, and removing it in 
the dividend towards the right as many places as there are 
in the divisor. The second method is preferable. 

The same result may be produced by another mode of 
reasoning. The quotient must be such a number, that be- 
ing multiplied with the divisor will reproduce the dividend. 
Now a product must have as many decimal places as there 
are in the multiplier and multiplicand both. Consequently 
the decimal places in the divisor and quotient together must 
be equal to those in the dividend. In the last example there 
were four decimal places in the dividend and two in the di- 
visor ; this would give two places in the quotient. Then a 
zero was annexed in the course of the division, which made 
three places in the quotient. The rule may be expressed as 
follows : 

Divide as in whole numherSy and in the result point off as 
many places for decimals as those in the dividend exceed 
those in the divisor. If zeros are annexed to the dividend, 
count them as so many decimals in the dividend. If there are 
not so many places in the result as are required, they must be 
supplied by writing zeros on the left. 

Division in decimals, as well as in whole numbers, may 
be expressed in the form of common fractions. 

What part of .5 is .3 ? Ans. |. 
What part of .08 is .05 ? Ans. f . 
What part of .19 is .43 1 Ans. f|. 
What part of -3 is .07 ? 

To answer this, .3 must be reduced to hundredths. .3 is 
.30, the answer therefore is -^^. 
What part of 14.035 is 3.8 1 
3.8 is 3.800, the answer therefore is -i^nrrV 

In fine, to express the division of one number by another^ 
when either or both contain decimals, reduce them both to the 
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lowest deiwmnation mentioned in either, and then write the 
divisor under the dividend, as if they were whole numbers. 



Circulating Decimals. 

XXIX. There are some common fractions which cannot 
be expressed exactly in decimals. If we attempt to change 
\ to decimals for example, we find .3333, 6lc. there is always 
a remainder 1, and the same figure 3 will always be repeated 
however far we may continue it. At each division we ap- 
proximate ten times nearer to the true value, and yet we can 
never obtain it. ^ := .1666, &.c. ; this begins to repeat at 
the second figure, -fj z=z .545454, d&c. ; this repeats two 
figures. In the division the remainders are alternately 6 
and 5. -//j = .168168, 6lc. ; this repeats three figures, 
and the remainders are alternately 56, 227, and 272. Some 
do not begin to repeat until afler two or three or more 
places. It is evident that whenever the same remainder re- 
curs a second time, the quotient figures and the same remain- 
ders will repeat over again in the same order. In the last 
example for instance, the number with which we commenc- 
ed was 56 ; we annexed a zero and divided ; this gave a 
, quotient 1, and a remainder 227 ; we annexed another zero, 
^ and the quotient was 6, and the remainder 272 ; we annex- 
ed another zero, and the quotient was 8, and the remainder 
56, the number we commenced with. If we annex a zero 
to this, it is evident that we shall obtain the same quotient 
and the same remainder as at first, and that it will continue 
to repeat the same three figures for ever. , 

It is evident that the number of these remainders, and 
consequently the number of figures which repeat, must be 
one less than the number of units in the divisor. If the 
fraction is -i^,* there can be only six different remainders; 
after this number, one of them must necessarily recur again, 
and then the figures will be repeated ag^n in the sanie or- 
der. 
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1 (7 
10 — 
7 .1428571; &c. 

— It commences Mrith 1 for the 
90 dividend, then annexing zeros, 
28 the remainders are 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, 

which are all the numbers below 

20 7 ; then comes 1 again, the num- 
14 ber with which it commenced, 
and it is evident the whole will be 

00 repeated again in the same order. 
56 Decimals which repeat in this 
way are called circulating deci* 

40 mats. 

35 

50 
49 

10 

7 

3 

Whenever we find that a fraction begins to repeat, we 
may write out as many places as we wish to retain, without 
the trouble of dividing. 

As it is impossible to express the value of such a fraction 
by a decimal exactly, rules have been invented by which 
operations may be performed on them, with nearly as much 
accuracy as if they could be expressed ; but as they are long 
and tedious, and seldom used, I shall not notice them. Su& 
ficient accuracy may always be attained without them. 

I shall show, however, how the true value of them ipay 
always be found in common fractions. 

The fraction \ reduced to a decimal, is .1111 .. • &c. 
Therefore, if we wish to change this fraction to a common 
fraction, instead of calling it y\j-, y\^, or -^^^^ which will be 
a value too small, whatever number of figures we take, we 
must call it •}-• This is exict, because it is the fraction 
which produces the decimal. If we have the fraction .2222 . . 
dtc. it is plain that this is twice as much the other, and must 
be cal^ f . If I be reduced to a decimal, it produces .2222 
• . &c. If we have .3333 . • &c. this being three times as 
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much as the firsts is -^ = |. If ^ be reduced to a decimal, it 
produces .3333 . . &c. It is plain, that whenever a single 
figure repeats, it is so many ninths. 

Change .4444 6lc. to a common fraction. Ans. f. 

Change r5555 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .6666 6lc. to a« common fraction. 

Change .7777 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .9999 d&c. to a common fraction. 

Change .5333 &c. to a common fraction. 

This begins to repeat at the second figure or hundredths. 
The first figure 5 is -^ ; and the remaining part of the frac- 
tion is ^ of yV» ^^^^ i^> ?V = ?V ) ^bese must be added to- 
gether, -/u" is 1^, and ^ makes ^^ z=z -^. The answer is 
j^. If this be changed to a decimal, it will be found to be 
.5333 &c. 

If a decimal begins to repeat at the third place, the two 
first figures will be so many hundredths, and the repeating 
figure will be so* many ninths of another hundredth. 

Change .4666 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .3888 &c. to a common fraction. 

Change .3744 d&c. to a common fraction. 

Change .46355 &c. to a common fraction. 

If ^ be changed to a decimal, it produces .010101 &c. 
The decimal .030303 d&c. is three times as much, therefore 
it must be -^ = ^^-j. The decimal .363636 &.c. is thirty-six 
times as much, therefore it must be -J^ = ^. 

If -^^ be changed to a decimal, it produces .001001001 
&c. The decimal .006006 &c. is 6 times as much, there- 
fore it must be ^4t = ^3- The fraction .027027 &c. is 
tweiityrseven times as much, and must be -^^ = -j-fy. The 
fmotion .354354 &c. is 354 times as much, and must be 
-||^ = i^ll* This principle is true for any number of places. 
Hence we derive the following rule for changing a circulat- 
ing decimal to a common fraction : Make the repeating 
figures the numerator, and the denominator wiU he ^ mamy 
9s as there are repeating figures. 

If they do not begin to repeat at the first place, the pre^ 
ceding figures must be called so many tenths, hundredths, S^c. 
according to tlieir number, then the repeating part must be 
changed in the above manner, but instead of being the frac' 
tion of an unit, it will be the fraction of a tenth, hundredth^ 
Sfc, according to the place in which it commences. 

Instead of writing the repeating figures over several times, 

18 ♦ 
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thej are sometimes written with a point OTer the first and 
i«8t to show which figures repeat. Thas .333 d&c. is writ- 
ten .3. .2525 &c. is written .25*. .387387 &c. is written 
.387. .57346346 &c is written .57346. 
Change .24 to a common fraction. 

Change .42 to a common fraction. 

_. • • 

Change .537 to a common fraction. 

. . 

Change .4745 to a common fraction. 

Change .8374 to a common fraction* 

Change .47647 to a common fraction. 

Note. To know whether you have found the right an- 
swer, change the common fraction, which you have found, to 
a decimal again. If it produces 'the same, it is right. 

Proof of MuUiplicaiion and Division by casting out 9s. 

If either the muhiplicand or the multiplier he divisible by 
9, it is evident the product must be so. 
Multiply 437 by 85. 

437 81 Umes 437 = 35397 

85 4 times 432= 1728 

4 times 5= 20 



2185 

3496 37145 



Ans. 37145 

85 = 81 +4, and 437 = 432 + 5. 81 is divisible by 0, 
and 85 being divided by 9 leaves a remainder 4. 432 is di- 
visible by 9, and 437 leaves a remainder 5. 81 times 437, 
and 4 times 432, and 4 times 5, added together, are equal to 
85 times 437. 81 times 437 is divisible by 9, because 81 is 
so, and 4 times 432 is divisible by 9, because 432 is so. The 
only part of the product which is not divisible by 9, is the 
product of the two remainders 4 and 5. This product, 20, 
divided by 9, leaves a remainder 2. It is plain, therefore, 
that if the whole product, 37145, be divided by 9, the re- 
mainder must be 2, the same as that of the product of the 
remainder. 

Therefore to prove multiplication, divide the divisor and 
ike dividend by 9, and multiply the remainders together^ and 
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divide the product by 9, and note the remainder ; then divide 
the whole product by 9, and if the remainder is the same as 
the last^ the work is right. 

Instead of dividing by 9, the figures of each number may 
be added, and their sum be .divided by 9, as in Art XXI., 
(and for the same reason) and the remainders will be the 
same as if the numbers themselves were divided. 
- In the above example, say 7 and 3 and 4 are 14, which, 
. divided by 9, leaves a remainder 5 ; then 5 and 8 are 13, 
which, divided by 9, leaves a remainder 4. Then 4 times 
5 are 20, which, divided by 9, leaves a remainder 2. Then 
adding the figures of the product, 5 and 4 and 1 and 7 and 
3 are 20, which being divided by 9 leaves 2, as the other. 
Instead of dividing 14 and 13 by 9, these figures may be 
added together, thus 4 and 1 are 5 ; 3 and 1 are 4. 

Since in division the quotient multiplied by the divisor 
produces the dividend ; if the divisor and quotient be divided 
bif 9 and tAe remainders muUipUed together ^ and this pro^ 
dkct divided by 9, and the remainder noted; and then the 
dividend be divided by 9 ; this last remainder must agree with 
the other. 

N. B. If there is a remainder afler division, it must be 
subtracted from the dividend before proving it. 



Miscellaneous Examples. 

1. If 2 lbs. of figs cost 2s. 8d., what is that por lb. 1 
% If 2 bushels of corn cost 8s. 6d., what is that per 
bushel 1 

3. If 2 lbs. of raisins cost Is. lOd., what is that per lb. ? 

4. If 3 bushels of potatoes cost 9s. 6d., what is that per 
bushel 1 * 

5. If 4 gals, of gin cost 12s. 8d., what is that per gaL 1 

6. If 2 barrels of flour cost Z£. 4s., what is that per bar- 
rel 1 

7. If 2 gallons of wine cost \£. lOs. 4d., what is that per 
gallon 1 

8. If 2 barrels of beer cost \£. 15s. 8d., what is that per 
barrel ? 

9. If 4 gallons of gin cost 178. 8d., what is that per gallon ? 
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10. Ii 5 yards of cloth cost 6<£. 10s. 5d., what is that per 
yard ? 

11. If 7 barrels of flour cost 17<£. Ss. Td., what is that per 
barrel ? 

12. If 8 yards of cloth cost 20<£. IBs. 5., what is that per 
yard ? 

13. A man had 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. of tobacco, whitch he 
put into 2 boxes, | of it in each ; how much did he put m 
each box ? 

14. Divide 13<£. 8s. 5d. equally among 5 men. 

15. Divide 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 lbs, into 3 equal parts. 

16. Divide 16 cwt. 1 qr. 11 lbs. of flour equally among 7 
m^n-; how much will each have ? 

17. Divide 3 hhds. 42 gals. 2 qts. into 5 equal parts. 

18. If 12 yards, 3 qrs. 2 nls. of cloth will make 7 coats^ 
how much will make 1 coat 1 How much will make 13 
coats ? 

19. If 5 yards of cloth cost 19i£. 3s. 4d., what cost 17 
vards ? 

20. What is | of 45^. 9s. 7d. ? 

21. If 18 cwt. of sugar cost 56£. ISs. 8d. what will 63| 
cwt. cost ? 

22. If 4 of a ship is worth 943.£. 7s. 8d., what is the whole 
ship worth ? 

23. If 84 cows cost 453^. 14s. 8d., how much is that 
apiece? 

24. If 3^ cwt. of sugar cost 9<£. 15s. 9d., what is that per 
cwt ! 

25. If 9| barrels of flour cost ^\£. 3s. 8d., what cost 17| 
barrels 1 

26. If a staff 4 feet long cast a shade on level ground 6 
ft 8 in., what is the height of a steeple which casts a shade 
173 feet at the same time ? 

27. If 57 gallons of water in one hour run into a cistern 
containing 258 gallons, and by another cock 42 gallons run 
out in an hour, in what time will it b^ filled ? 

28. A and B depart from the samoi place, and travel the 
same road ; but A starts 6 days before B, and travels at the 
rate of 28 miles a day ; B follows at the rate of 43 miles a 
day. In how many days will B overtake A 1 

29. A sets out from Boston to New- York, at 20 min. past 
8 in the morning, and travels at the rate of 5 miles an hour ; - 
and B sets out from New- York to Boston at 3 o'clock in the 
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afternoon of the same day, and travels at the rate of 6^ miles 
per hour. The distance is 250 miles. Supposing them to 
travel constantly until they meet, at what time will they 
meet, and at what distance from each place 1 

30. The distance from New- York to Baltimore is 197 
miles. Two travellers set out at the same tiaoe in order to 
meet ; A from New-York towards Baltimore, and^ B from 
Baltimore towards New-York* When they met, which was 
at the end of 6 days, A had travelled 3 miles a day more 
than B. How many miles did each travel per day t 

31. If when wheat is 7b. 6d. per bushel, the penny-loaf 
weighs 9 oz., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 6s. per 
bushel? 

32. Suppose 650 men are in a garrison, and have provi- 
sions sufficient to last them two months ; how many men 
nrast leave the garrison in order to have the provisions last 
those who remain five months 1 

33. If 8 boarders will drink a barrel of cider in 15 
days, how long will it last if 4 more boarders come amcmg 
tbeml 

34. A ship's crew of 18 men is supposed to have provi- 
sion sufficient to last the voyage, if each man is allowed 23 
oz. per day, when they pick up a crew of 8 persons. What 
must then be the daily allowance of each person ? 

35. How many yards of flannel that is 1-^ yard wide will. 
line a cloak, containing 9 yards, that is f yard wide ? 

36. A garrison of 1800 men have provisions sufficient to 
last them 12 months ; but at the end of 3 monHis, the gar- 
rison was reinforced by 600 men, and 2 months after that, a 
second reinforcement of 400 men was sent to the garrison. 
How long did the provisions last in the whole ? 

37. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 1000, are to be 
new clothed ; each coat to contain 2^ yards of cloth 1^ yard 
wide, and to be lined with flannel of f yard wide. How 
many yards of flannel will line them 1 

38. I borrowed 185 quarters of com, when the price was 
19s. per quarter ; how much must I pay to indemnify the 
lender when the price is 17s..4d. ? 

39. If 7 men can reap 84 acres of wheat in 12 days, how 
many men can reap 100 acres in 5 days ? 

40. If 7 men can build 36 rods of wall in 3 days, how 
many rods can 20 men build in 14 days ? 

41. If 20 bushels of wheat are sufficient for a family of 15 
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persons 3 months/ how much will be sufficient for 4 persons 

1 1 months ? 

42. If it cost $23.84 to carry 17 cwt. 3 qrs* 14 lb. 85 
miles, how much must be paid for carrying 53 cwt. 2 qrs. 150 
miles ? ^ 

43. If 18 men can build a wall 40 rods long, 5 feet high, 
and 4 feet thick in 15 days.; in what time will 20 men build 
one 87 rods long, 8 feet high, and 5 feet thick 1 

44. If a family of 9 persons spend $305 in 4 months, how 
many dollars would maintain them 8 months, if 5 persons 
more were added to the family 1 

45. If a regiment consisting of 1878 soldiers, consume 
702 quarters of wheat in 336 days ; how many quarters will 
an army of 22536 soldiers consume in 1 12 days ?- 

46. If 12 tailors can finish 13 suits of clothes in 7 days, 
how many tailors can finish the clothes of a regiment con- 
sisting of 494 soldiers, in 19 days of the same length ? 

47. If 24 measures of wine, at 3s. 4d. serve 16 men for 6 
days, how many measures, at 2s. 8d., will serve 48 men 4 
days ? 

48 How many tiles 8 inches square, will cover a hearth 

12 feiet wide and 16 feet long ? 

49. How many bricks 9 in. long, 4|- in. wide, and 2 in. 
thick, will build a wall 6 feet high and 13^ in. thick, round 
a garden, each side of which is 280 feet on the outside of the 
wall? 

50. There is a house 40 feet in length, and 30 feet raf- 
ters ; how many shingles will it take to cover the roof, sup- 
posing each shingle to be 4 inches wide, and each course to 
be 6 inches ? 

51. A man built a house consisting of 4 stories ; in the 
lower story there were 16 windows, each containing 12 panes 
of glass, each pane 16 in. long, 12 in. wide ; the second and 
third stories contained 18 windows, each of the same size ; 
the fourth story contained 18 windows, each window 6 
panes 18 by 12. How many square feet of glass were there 
in the whole house 1 

52. A merchant sold a piece of cloth for $40, and by so 
doing lost 10 per cent. He ought in trading to have gained 
15 per cent. For how much ought he to have sold the 
cloth ? 

53. Bought a hogshead of molasses for $25, but 12 gal- 
lons having leaked out, I desire to sell the remainder, so as to 
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gain 3 per cent on the whole cost For how much per gal- 
lon must I sell it ^ , 

54. Bought a hogshead of brandy, for $93 on 6 months' 
credit, and sold it for $103 ready money. How much did I 
gain, allowing money to be worth 6 per cent a year ? 

55. Bought 3 hhds. of wine for $320 ready money, and 
sold it at $1.87 per gal. on 6 months' credit What did I 
gain, allowing money to be worth 6 per cent, per year ? 

Note, To answer this question, it will be necessary to ' 
compute the interest oi^ $320 for 6 months, and add it to 
$320. 

56. Bought a quantity of goods for $437.45 and hired the 
money to pay for it, for which I paid at the rate of 8 per 
cent, a year. Having kept it on hand 3 months and 17 
days, I sold it for $470, on 4 months' credit. What per 
cent, did I gain 1 

57. Bought 5 hhds. of rum at 1 dollar per gal., ready 
money, and having kept it 3 months and 23 days, I sold it at 
$1.20 per gallon, on 5 months' credit; 16 gals, had leaked 
out while in my possession. , How much did I gain ? 

When a debtor keeps money longer than a year, the inter- 
est is considered as due to the creditor at the end of the 
year, and he has a right to demand it. If the interest is not 
paid at the end of the year, the creditor sometimes requires 
the interest for the year to be added to the principal, and con- 
sidered a part of the de})t, and consequently interest paid 
upon it for the rest of the time, and so on at the end of eve- 
ry year. In this way the principal increases every year by 
the interest of the last year. This may seem just, but it is 
not allowed by law. This is called compound inierest, 

58. What will $143.17 amount to in 3 years and 4 
months, at 6 per cent, compound interest? 

The most convenient method is, to find the amount of 1 
dollar for the time, and then multiply it by the number of 
dollars in the question. 
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1.00 
.06 


.06 interest for 1 jear. 
+ 1410 


= 1416 aimmnt for 1 year. 
.06 


.0636 interest for 2d ^ear. 
+ 1.06 


=^ 1.1296 amount for 2 years. 
.06 


.067416 interest for 3d year. 
+ 1.1236 


== 1.101016 sunount for 3 years. 
.02 rate for 4 months. 


.02382032 interest for 4 months. 
+ 1.191016 



= 1.21483632 amount for 3 years and 4 months. 
It will be sufficiently exact to use the first four decimals 
$1.2148. This multiplied by 143.17 will give the answer. 

1.2148 
143.17 



85036 
12148 
36444 
48592 
12148 

8173.922916 Ans. $173,923—. 

59. Make a table which shall contain the amount of 1 dolr 
lar, for 1 year, for two years, for 3 years, &c. to 20 years, 
at 5 per cent, and at 6 per cent. Reserve five decimal 
places. 

N. B. The same table will serve for sterling money, or 
any other, if the parts are expressed in decimals. 
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years 


5 rates 6 


years 


5 rates 6 


I 
2 
3 


Ld5000 


1.06000 


rii 






1.10250 


1.12360 


\12 










13 
14 
15 






4 










5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 




• 


• 




• 




16 
17 
18 

19 










\ 




■ 




• 








*• 








20 




\ 



60. What is the compound interest of $17.25 for 2 years 
and 7 months, at 5 per cent. ? 

Note. From the table take the amount of 1 dollar for 
two years, at 5 per cent, and compute the interest on it for 
7 months, at 5 per cent, as in simple interest ; add this to 
the amount for two years. This will be the amount of 1 
dollar for 2 years and 7 months. Multiply tJiis by 17.25 ; 
this will be the amount of $17.25 for the time. Then to 
find the interest, subtract the principal from the amount. 

61. What will $73.42 amount to in 4 years, 3 months^ 
and 17 days, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

62. A note was given 13th March, 1815, for $847.25 ; 
how much had it amounted to on the 7th November, 1820, 
at 6 per cent, compound interest 1 

63. How much would the sum in the last example have 
amounted to in the same time at simple interest ? 

(54. What is the compound interest of $1753 for 11 years, 
10 months, and 22 days, at 6 per cent. 1 

65. A note was given 11th May, 1813, for $847, rate 6 
per cent, compound interest. The following payments were 

19 
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made ; 18th Felinmiy, 1815, $158 ; 19th Deoenriier, 1816, 
987 ; 5th OcU^ier, 1819, (200. What was dae 8th July, 
1822? 

66. What will \7£. 12a. 6d. amount to in 5 years, 3 
months, at 6 per cent compound interest ? 

NoU, Change the shillings and pence to decimals of a 
poond, and proceed as in Federal money. Call the unit in 
the tahle 1^. instead of 1 ddlar. 

67. What is the compound interest of $643, for 7 years, 
5 months, and 18 days, at 5 per cent. ? 

68. What is the compound interest of 143j^. 7s. 4d. for 
19 years, 7 months, at five per cent. ? 

69. A farmer nuxed 15 bnsheb of rye, at 64 cents per 
bushel ; 18 bushels of corn, at 55 cents per bushel ; and 21 
bushels of oats, at 28 cents per bushel. How many bushels 
were there of the mixture ? What was the whole worth ? 
What was it worth per bushel 1 

70. A grocer mixed 123 lb. of sugar, that was worth 8 
cents per lb. ; 87 Ibu that was worth 11 cents per lb. ; and 
15 lb. that was worth 13 cents per lb. What was the mix- 
ture worth per lb. ? 

71. A grocer mixed 43 gallons of wine, that was worth 
$1.25 per gal. with 87 gals, that was worth $1.60 per gaL 
What was the mixture worth per gal. ? 

72. With a hhd. of rum, worth $.87 per gal. a grocer 
mixed 10 gals, of water. What was the mixture worUi per 
gal.? 

73. How many gals, of rum, at $.60 per gal. will come to 
as much as 43 gals, will come to, at $.75 per gal. ? 

. 74. .How much water must be added to a pipe of wine, 
worth $1.50 per gal. in order to reduce the price to $1.30 
per gal. ? 

75. A grocer has two kinds of sugar, one at 8 cents per 
lb.,' the other at 13 cents. He wishes to mix them together 
in such a manner, that the mixture may be worth II cents 
per lb. What will be the proportions of each in the mix- 

tUiC ? 

Note. The difference of the two kinds is 5 cents. There- 
fore if a pound of each kind be divided, each into five equal 
parts, the difference between one part of each will b^ 1 cent 
If \ lb. be taken from that at 8 cents, and j- lb. of that at 13 
cents be put in its place, the pound will be worth 9 cents. 
If I lb. be taken from it, and as much of the other be put in 
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its' place, the pound will be worth 11 cents^ m r^s^red. The 
pound then will consist of |, at 8 cents, and |, at 13 cents; 
If 5 lb; be mixed, there will be 2 lb. at 8, and 3 at 13 
cents. The proportions are 2 lb. at 8, as often as 3 lb< at 
13 cents. - 

76. A farmer had oats, at 38 cents per bushel; whidi he 
wished to mix with com, at 75 cents per bnshel, so that the 
mixture might be 50 cents per bushd. What were the pr^ 
portions of the mixture 1 

Note, The difference in the price of a bushel is 37 cents. 
The difference between -^ofsL bushel of each is 1 cent. If 

if- of a bushel be taken from a bushel of oats, and ||- of a 
ushel of corn be put in its place, a bushel will be formed 
worth 50 cents, and consistingof ^f com, and ff oats. The 
proportions are 12 of oats to 25 of corn. * 

It is easy to see that the denominator wiU akBm$f»' he the 
iifference of the prices of theingredientSi and the difference 
between the mean and the less price wiU he the numeraior 
for the quantity of the greater, and the difference between 
the mean and the greater wiU be the manerator for the quemr 
tittf of the less value. Take away the denominators^ and 
the numerators wiU express the proportions. 

77. A merchant haA spices, some at 9d. per lb. some at 
ISi, some at 2s« and some at 2s. 6d. per lb. How much of 
each sort must he mix, that he may sell the mixture at Is. 
Qd. per lb. 1 

. Note. Take one kind, the price of which is greater, and 
one, the price of which is less than the mean, and find the 
proportions as above. Then take the other two and fiiid 
their proportions in the same way. 

X<ess 9d. = 9d. 1 f 1 Id. difF. between less 

1 mean and mean, 

(jreater 2s. 6d. = 30d. f ^ 1 lOd. diff. between great- 

3 L ^'' ^°^ mean. 

The proportions are 10 of the less to 11 of the greater. 

£ess Is. = 12d. ' 1; ('8d. diff. between less 

! I mean I and mean. 

Greater; 2s. '== 24d, { 20 ] 4d. diff. between great- 

\ / cr and mean. 
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T||e proportkms are 4 of tlie less to 8 of the greater, which 
is the same as 1 of the less to 2 of the greater. 

The answer is 10 lb. at 9d. to 11 lb. at 2s. 6d., and 1 lb. 
at Is. to 2 lb. at 2s. 

Other proportions might be found by comparing the first, 
and third, and the second and fourth. 

78. A grocer has two sorts of tea, one at 76 cents per Ibu^ 
and the other at $1.10 per lb. How must he mix them^ 
in order to afford the mixture at $1.00 per lb. 1 

79. A grocer would mix the following kinds of sugar, viz. 
at 10 cents, 13 cents, and 16 cents per lb. What quantity 
of each must he take to make a mixture worth 12 cents 
per lb. ? 

Nott. Those at 13 and 16 miist both be compared with 
that at 10 cents separately. 

80. A grocer has rum worth $.75 per gal. ; how mimy 
parts wat^r must he put in, that he may afford to sell the 
mixture at $.65 per gal. 1 

81. It is required to mix several sorts of rum, at 5s. 7d., 
and Os. per gal. with water, so that the mixture may be 
worth 6s. per gal. How much of each sort must the mixture 
consist of ? 

82. A farmer had 10 bushels of wheat, worth 8s. per 
bushel, which he wished to mix with corn, at 3s. per bushel, 
80 that the mixture might t)e worth 58. per bushd. Ifow many 
bushels of corn must he use ? 

Nott. Find the proportions for a single bushel as before, 
then find how much corn must be put with 1 bushel of wheat, 
and then with 10 bushels. The proportions are 2 of 
wheat to 3 of corn, consequently 1 of wheat to 1^ of corn, 
and 10 of wheat to 15 of corn. 

83. A farmer would mix 20 bushels of rye, at 65 CQnts per 
bushel, with barley at 51 cents, and oats at 30 cents per 
bushel. How much barley and oats must be mixed with 
rye, that the mixture may be worth 41 cents per bushel ? 

' 84. A grocer had 43 gallons of wine worth $1.75 per gaL, 
which he wished to mix with another kind worth $1.4^ {)er 
gal., so that the mixture might be worth $1.60 per gal. How 
many gals, of the lattor kind mu^t he use 1 

85. Three merchants, A, B, an^Si 0, freight a ship with, 
wine. A put on board 500 tons, B 340, and C 94 ; in a 
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storm they were obliged to CMt 150 tons overboard. What 
loss does each sustain ? 

S^e Part 1. Art. XVI., example 158 and foUowiBg. 

86. A father dying, bequeathed an estate of $12000 as fol- 
lows : I to his wife, -^ to his eldest son, ^ to his second son, 
and \ to his daughter. It is required to divide the estate in 
these proportions. 

Note. Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, 
and the numerators will show the proportions. 

87. Two men hired a pasture for $37, A put in 3 horses 
for 4 months, and B 5 horses for 3 months. What ought 
each to pay ? 

Note. 3 bosses for 4 months is the same as 4 times 3 or 12. 
HorsQS for 1 month ; and 5 horses for 3 months, is the same 
as 3 times 5, or 15 horses for 1 month. The question there- 
fere is the same, as if A had put in 12 horses and B 15. A 
must pay |f and B |^, or, reducing the fractions, ^ and f. 

88. Two men, A and B, traded in company : A put in 
9350 for .8 months, and B $640 for 5 months ; they gained 
$250. What was the share of each ? 

Note. Make the time equal, as in the last example. 

89. Four men jointly hired a picture for 20 English gui- 
neas ; A turned in 7 oxen for 13 days, B 9 oxen for 14 days, 
G 11 oxen for 25 days, and D 15 oxen for 37 days. How 
much ought each to pay t 

■ 90. A family of 10 persons took a large house for 4 of a 
year, for which they were to pay $500, for that time. At the 
end of 14 weeks they took in 4 new lodgers ; and after 3 
weeks, 4 more ; and so on for every 3 weeks, during the 
ternr, they took in 4 more lodgers. What must one of each 
class pay per week of the rent ? 

91. Three men enter into partnership and trade as fol- 
lows : A put in 150£., and at the end of 7 months took out 
5dd6'. ; 5 months after he put in 170<^ ;-<-B put in 205^., 
and at the end of 5 months, L10<£..mpre, but took out 150<£. 
4 months after ; — C put in 300 guineas, at 28s, eacli, and 
when 8 months had «^lapsed, he drew out 150<£,, but 5 months 
after he put in 500<£. Their partnership continued 18 
months, at the end of which tiine they had gained 450;^. 
Required each person^s share of the gain. * 

19 • 
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92. The last five are examples of eompmund or doubh fif- 
hwship. What rule can you make for it ? 

93. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as 915 will gain in 1 month ? 

94. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as 8 dollars will gain in 3 months ? 

95. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interest 
as 24 dollars will gain in 5 months ? 

96. In how long time will 1 dollar gain as much interosit 
as $158 will gain in 11 months ? 

97. In how long time will 3 dollars gain as much interest 
as 1 dollar will gain in 24 months ? 

98. ia how long time will 28 dollars gain as much interest 
as 1 dollar will gain in 157 months t 

99. A lent B 8 dollars for 2 months, afterwards B lent A 
I dollar ; how long ought he to keep it to satisfy him for the 
former favour ? 

100. C lent D 1 dollar for 15 months ; afterwards D lent 
C 5 dollars ; how long ought he to keep it to satisfy him for 
the former favour t 

101. A borrowed of B 17 dollars for 11 months, promis- 
ing him a like kindness ; afterwards B lent A 25 dollars. 
How long ought he to keep it 3 

Note. Find how long he ought to keep 1 dollar, and then 
how long he ought to keep 25 dollars. 

102. I lent a friend 257 dollars, which he kept 15 months,, 
promising to do me a like kindness, but he was not able to 
let me have more than 100 dollars; how long ought I to 
keep it 1 

103. A owes B notes to be paid as follows : 7 dollars to 
be paid in 3 months, and 5 dollars to be paid in S months ;. 
but be wishes to pay the whole at once* In what time ought 
he to pay it t 

Note. 7 dollars for 3^ months is the iame as 1 dollar for 
21 months ; and 5 dollars for 8 months is the same as 1 dol- 
lar for 40 months. 40 -f 21 z= 61, and 7 -j- 5 = 12. He 
might have 1 dollar 61 months ; the question now is how 
long he may keep 12 dollars. It is evident he might keep 
it i^ of 61 months. 

104. C owe^D $380, to be paid as follows; $100 ia 6 
months ; $120 in 7 months ; and $160 in 10 m<mths. He 
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wishes to pay the whole at once. la how long a time ought 
he lo pay it 1 ; 

(HIS. A merehttit hM due to him 30€^. to be paid as hU 
lows ; 5(X£. in 2 months ; lOCkf in 5 months ; and the rest 
in 8 months. It is agreed to make one payment of the 
whole. In what time ought he to receive it 1 

106. F owes H $1000, of which $2Q0 is to be paid pre- 
sent, $400 in 5 months, and the rest in 15 months. They 
agree to moke one payment* of the whole; Required the 
time? 

107. A merchant has due a certain sum of money, of 
which ^ is to be paid in 2 months, -| in 3 months, and the 
rest in 6 months. In what time ought he to receive the 
whole ? 

108. A merchant has three notes due to him as follows : 
one of $300 due in 2 months ; one of $250 due in 5 months; 
and one of $180 due 3 months ago ; the whole of which he 
wishes to receive now. W^at ought he to receive, allowing 
6 per cent, interest ? . •. 

Note, First find the equated time, and then the interest 
or discount for present payment, as shall be found necessary. 

$300 for 2 months = 1 dol. for 000 months. 
$250 for 5 months = 1 dol. for 1250 months. 



1850 



' The two notes hot yet due are the same as 1 dollar for 
1850 months. But he has had $180 3 months after it was 
due, which is the same as 1 dollar for 540 months. This 
must be taken out of the other, and there will remain 1 dol- 
lar for 1310 months. If he can have 1 dollar for 1310 
months, how long can he have $730? 

131,0 (73,0 

73 

' — 1.8 nearly = 1 month and 24 days. 

580 

584 

As it is not due until 1 month and 24 days after this 
time, it must be discounted for that time. See' Part I. 
Art. XXIV., example 130 ahd following. 6 per cent for 1 
year is -^ per cent, or .009 for 1 month and 21 days. The 
fimction then is |^|. $730 is ||^| of what ? 
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109. A gave B four notes as follows ; one of $75, dated 
5th June, 1819, to be paid in 4 months; one of $150, dated 
15th August, to be paid in 6 months ; one of $170, dated 
11th September, to be paid in 5 montha \ and one of $300 
dated 15th November, to be paid in 3 months. They were 
all without interest until they were due. On Ist January, 
1830, he prc^)oeed to pay the wh^. What ought he to 
pay 1 

110; A. owes B $156.33, due in 11 months and 17 dap» 
without interest, which he proposes to pay at present. What 
ought he to pay, when the rate of money is 5 per cent ? 

Nott. The rate per cent, for 1 1 mo. 17 days, at 5 per 
cent a year, is about 4 j^^ per cent or .048, consequently the 
amount of 1 doll, is $1,048. $158.33 is \^% of the num- 
ber. 

It is easy to find the rate per cent of the discount for any 
given time, when the rate of interest is given. When interest 
is 6 per cent, that is, ^1^, the discount is ^f^, because the dis- 
count of 106 dolb. is 6 dolli^. If tI^ be converted into a de- 
cin)4l, it gives the rate of discount in decimals, so that it may 
be computed in the same manner as interest. This changed 
to a decimal is .0566. .057 — is sufficiently exact This is 
5|^ per cent The rate must be found for the time required, 
before it is changed to a decimal. 

In the last example the fraction would be i-ffj, which is 
.046 nearly. Multiply the sum by this, and you will havjs 
the discount, which subtracted from the sum, will be the an*; 
SWBr requircfd. 

111. What is the discount of $143.87 for 1 year and- ^ 
months, when interefet is 6 per cent t 

112. What is the present worth of a note of $84.67, dsa 
in 1 year, 3 months, and 14 days, without interest, when tha 
rate of interest is 5^ per cent. T 

113. A man has a note of $647 due in 2 years and 7 
months, without interest ; but being in want of the money, he 
sells the note ; what ought he to receive, when the usual 
rate of interest is 6 per cent. 7 

114. A gentleman divided $50 between two men, A and 
B. A's share was ^ of B's^^ What was the share of each ? 

Note. This question is to divide the number 50 into two 
parts, that shall be in the proportion of 3 and 7 ; that Is, one 
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shall have 3 as often as the other shall have 7. 7 -^ 3 = 
10. A had jV and B /^. 

115. A gendeman bequeathed «o estate of $13500 be- 
tween his wife and smi. The son's share was ^ of the shaie 
of the wife. What was the share of each 1 

116. What is the hour of the 'day, when the time pae| 
from midnight is equal to ^^ of the time to noop ? 

117. Two men talking of their ages, one says f of wtf 
age is equal to | of yours : and the stun of oar ages is 95. 
What were their ages ? 

Note. To find the proportions, reduce them to a commoii 
denominator and take the numerators. 

118. If a man can do | of a piece of work in one day, in 
what part of a day cati he tlo ^ of it 1 How long will it take 
him to do the whole 1 

119. A farmer hired two men to mow a field; one of 
them could nlow ^ of it in a day, and the other j- of it. Wheit 
part of it would they both together do in a day ? How k)ilg 
would it take them both to mow it ? 

120. A gentleman hired 3 men to build a wall ; the first 
could do It alone in 8 days, the second in 10 days, and the 
third in 12 days. What part of it could each do in a day ? 
How long would it take them all together to finish it ? 

121. A man and his wife found that when they were to- 
gether, a bushel of corn would last 15 days, but when the 
man was absent, it would last the woman alone 27 days. 
What part of it did both together consume in 1 day ? What 
part did the woman alone consume ? What part did the man 
aione consume 1 How lohg would it last the man alone ? 

122. Three men lived together, one of them foond he 
oonld cbink a barrel of cider alone In 4 weeks, the second 
could drink it alone in 6 weeks, and the third in 7 weeks. 
How long would it last the three^together ? 

123. A cistern has 3 cocks to fill it, and one to empty it. 
One cock will fill it alone in 3 hours, the second in 5 hours, 
and the third in 9 hours. The other will empty it in 7 
hours. If all the cocks are allowed to run together, in what 
time will it be filled ? 

124. Divide 25 apples between two persons, so as to give 
one 7 more than the other. * 
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Note^ Give one of them 7, and then divide the rest 
equally. 

125. A gentleman divided an estate of $15600 between 
hi9 two sons, giving the elder $2500 more than the younger. 
What was the ^are of each ? 

126.^ A gentleman bequeathed an estate of $50000, to his 
wife, son, and daughter; to his wife he gave $1500 more 
than to the son, and to the son $3500 more than to the 
daughter^ What was the share of each ? 

127. A, B, and C, built a house, which cost $35000 ; A 
paid $500 more, and G $300 less than B. What did each 
pay? 

128. A man bought a sheep, a cow, and an ox, for $62 ; 
for the cow he gave $10 more than for the sheep ^ and. for 
the ox $10 more than fi>r both. What did he give for each ? 

129. A man sold some calves and some sheep for $106; 
tlie calves at $5, and the sheep at $8 apiece. There were 
twice as many calves as sheep. What was the number of 
each sort ? 

Note. There were two calves and one sheep for every 

$lv7. 

130. A farmer drove to market some oxen, some cows, 
and some sheep, which he sold for $749 ; the oxen at $28, 
the cows at $17, and the sheep at $7,50. There were twice 
as many cows as oxen, and three times as many sheep* as 
cows. How many were there of each sort ? 

131. A man sold 16 bushels of rye, and 12 bushels of 
wheat for £S. 16s. The wheat at 3s. per bushel more than 
the rye. What was each per bushel ? 

iVote. The whole of the wheat came to 36s. more than 
the same number of bushels of rye. Take oat 368., and the 
remainder will be the price of 28 bushds of ryew 

132. Four men, A, B, C? and D, bought an ox for $50, 
which they agreed to share as follows : A and B were to 
have the hind quarters, C and D the. fore quarters. The 
hind quarters were considered worth J cent per lb. more 
than the fore quarters. A's quarter weighed 217 Ib# ; B's 
223 lb. ; C's 214 lb. ; and D's 219 lb. The tallow weigh- 
ed 73 lb., which they sold at 8 cents per lb. ; and the hide 
43 lb., which they sold at 5 cents per lb. What ought 
each to pay ? 
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133. At tke time they bought the above ox, the %e ({aar- 
ters of beef were worth 6 cents per lb., and the hind qvmX" 
ters 6|- cents per lb. It is required to find what each ought 
to pay in this proportion. 

Note. This is a more just manner of dividing the cost, 
than that in the last example. It may be done by finding 
what the quarters would come to, at this rate, and then di- 
viding the real cost in that proportion. 

134. Said A to B, my horse and saddle together are 
worth 9150, but my horse is worth 9 times as much as the 
saddle. What was the value of each 1 

135. A man driving some sheep and some cattle, being 
asked how many he had of each sort, said he had 174 in 
the whole, and there were -^ as many cattle as sheep. Re- 
quired the number of each sort. 

136. A man driving some sheep, and some cows, and some 
oxen, being asked how many he had of each .sort, answered, 
that he had twice as many sheep as cows, and three times 
as many cows as oxen ; and that the whole number was 8Q. 
Required the number of each sort. 

137. A gentleman left an estate of $13000 to his four 
sons, in such a manner, that the third was to have once and 
one half as much as the fourth, the second was to have as 
much as the third and fourth, and the first was to have as 
much as the other thi^e.* What was the share of each ? 

138. A, B, and C playing at cards, staked 324 crowns; 
but disputing about the tricks, each man took as many 
crowns as he could get A got a certain number ; B as 
many as A, and 15 more ; and C •}- part of both their sums 
added together. How many did each get ? 

139. The stock of a cotton manufactory is divided into 32 
shares, and owned equally by 8 persons. A, B, C, &>c. A 
sells 3 of his shares to a ninth person, who thus becomes a 
member of the company, and B sells 2 of his shares to the 
company, who pay for them from the public stock. After 
this, A wishes to dispose of the remainder of his part. What 
proportion of the whole stock does he.own ? 

140. Three persons. A, B, and C, traded in company. A 
put in $75 ; B $40 ; and C a sum unknown. They gained 
$64, of which C took $18 for his share. What did C put 
in? 

141. How many cubic feet in a cistern, 4 fl. 2 in. long, 
3 fl. 8 in. wide, and 2 ft. 7 in. high ? 
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A iq^hod of doing this by decimals has already been 
•hown. It is now proposed to do it by a method called duiH 



First, I find the sqaare feet in the bottom of the cistern. 
3 ft. 8 in. = 3|V ft- 4 ft. 2 in. 1= 4^ ft. 

4JL 

3^ 2 ft. 7 in. = 2^ ft. 

I2A 

15f^ -|- YTv '^<iuare feet in the bottom. 

Ans. 39^ -|- ji^ -|- T^Vr ^^^^ ^<^t ^ the cistern. 

I say j\ of ^, is J^y = j\ + yfj, I write down the yj^ 
and reserve the ^ ; then -^ of 4 is ^f and -^j^ (which was 
reserved) is f f = 2^, which I write down. Then 3 times 
-fj is -^j, and 3 times 4 are 12. These added together make 
15 /; 4~ T77 s<]uare feet. Then to find the cubic feet, I 
multiply this by 2^. ^ of ^:^ id -j^fr = yir +ttW I 
write the pVr> *°^ reserve the fir 5 then -^ of -^^ is -jy^, 
and yiy (which were reserved) are -ffy = ^ -f- iWr ? I 
write down the -^ and reserve the ^ ; then -^^ of 15 are 
8A and ^^^ (which was reserved) is 8}§. 2 times ^ij aro 
1 1^^ ; and 2 times •]% are ^j, and 2 times 15 are 30. Adding 
them together, -j-}^ and ^^ are j'j^ = y'y -|- -j^ ; I write 
the j}^, and reserve the rf^ ; then || and ^ are }f, and^^ 
(which was reserved) is -^ = 1^. The whole is 39|^ -f" 

Since we know that 12ths multiplied by 12ths will pro- 
duce 144ths, and that y'^ make -^ ; and, also, that 144th8 
multiplied by 12ths produce IT^hs, and that i^lr make 
Ajy we may write the fractions without their denominators, 
if we make some mark to distinguish one from the other. 
It is usual to distinguish 12ths by an accent, thus {'), 144tli8 
thus (''), 1728ths thus ('''), &c. 12ths are called primes ; 
144ths seconds ; 1728ths thirds, &c. 
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« Operatian. 

4 2' . 

3 8' 
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11' 


4/// 


30 


6' 


8" 





Cubic feet 39 5' 7" 4'" 

The operation is precisely the same as before. To adopt 
the language suited to this notation, we say, units muUipUed 
hy primes or primes by units produce primes , seconds by umta 
produce seconds^ Sfc. primes by primes produce seconds^ se- 
conds by primes produce thirds. Also 12 thirds make 1 
suond, 12 seconds 1 prime, 12 primes make 1 foot, whether 
Ungy square, or cubic. The same principle extends to fourths^ 

142. How much wood in a load 4 ft. 8 in. high, 3 ft. 11 
in. broad, and 8 ft. long ? 

. Note. Multifdy the height and breadth together, and 
dkide by 2. Bee page 102. 

143. How many square feet in a floor 16 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 18 ft. 5 in. long ? 

144. How much wood in a pile 4 ft. wide, 3 ft 8 in. high, 
and 23 ft. 7 in. long ? 

145. If ll barrels of cider will buy 4 barrels of flour, and 
7 barrels of flour will buy 40 barrels of apples ; what will 1 
barrel of apples be worth, when cider is $2.50 per barrel t 

146. A person buys 12 apples and 6 pears for 17 cents, 
and afterwards 3 apples and 12 pears for 20 cents. What is 
the price of an apple and of a pear ? 

Note. At the second time he bought 3 apples and 12 
peftrs for 20 cents, 4 times all this will make 12 apples and 
48 pears for 80 cents ; the price of 12 apples and 6 pears 
being taken from this, will lea^e 63 cents for 42 pears, which 
is 1^ cent apiece. 

20 
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147. Two persons talking of their ages, one says f of iimie 
is eqaal to ^ of joars, and the diferenee of our ages is 10 
jears. What were their ages T 

148. A gentleman ditided some monejF among 4 peraons, 
giving the first as much as the ^cond and fourth ; the eof 
cond as much as the third and fourth ; the third-, half «» 
much as the first ; and the fourth, 5 cents. How ranch did 
he gi?c to each 1 

149. Two persons, A and B, tallnng of their ages, A iayir 
to B, I of mfne and ^ of yours are equal to 13 ; B says to A, 
^ of mine and ^ of yours are equal to 16. What was tige 
age of each ? 

150. A person drew two prizes ; ^of the first, and-}- of 
the second was $120 ; and the sum of the two ^was $400. 
What was each prize 1 

151. Two persons purchase a house for $4200; the fiinyl 
could pay for the whole, if the see<md woidd give him |- oSf 
his money ; and the second could pay for the whole^ if t|e 
first would give him f of his money. How much money biid 
each. . ^ 

152. A man bought some lemons at 2 cents each, and n| as 
ipany, at 3 cents each, and then sold them all at the^rate of>5 
cents for 2, and by so doing gained 25 cents. How many 
lemons did he buy ? 

153. There are two cisterns which receive the same qnvt- 
tity of water ; the fif st constantly loses J- of what it receives ; 
after running 7 days, 10 barrels were taken finom the second, 
and then the quantity of water in the two was equal. How . 
much water did each receive per day 1 ' 

154. A man having $100 spent a certain part of it; he 
afterwards received five times as much as he spent, and then 
his money was double what it was at first How much did 
he spend? 

155. A man left his estate to 2 sons and 3 daughters, each 
son had 5 dollars as often as each daughter had 4 ; the dif> 
ference between the sura of the sons' shares and that of die 
daughters, was $1000. Required the share of a son. 

156. A man left his estate to his wife, son, and daughter, 
as follows : to his wife ^ of the whole, and 4 as much as the 
share of the daughter ; to his son | of the whole, and to the 
daughter the remainder, which was $1000 less ^faan tiie 
share of the son. What was the shate of each ? 

157. A man bought some oranges for 25 cents ; if he bad 
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bOttghl 3 lesip for the same iBoney, the price of an oraoge 
wocdd' have been ooee and a half of the price he gave. 
What was the price of an orange 1 > 

158. A man divided his estate among his children as fol- 
kms'i to the first he gave twice as much as to the third, and/ 
to the second two thirds as much as to the first ; the portion 
b# the second, and third together was $1500. What was the 
portion of each ? * 

^^^159. A man bought 16 bushels of corn, and 20 bushels of 
fye for $30 ; and also 24 bushels of corn, and 10 of rye for r 
^7^ How much per bushel did he give for each ? » 

160. A man travelling from Boston to Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of 335 mites, at the expiration of 7 days, found that 
tlie distance which he had to travel was equal to ff of the 
distance which he had already travelled. How many miles 
per day did he travel 1 

|i61; A man left his estate to his three sons ? the first had 
^$2000, the second had as much as the first, and ^ as much^ 
«» 4ie third, and the third as much as the other two. What 
was the share of each? > 

162. A mail when he married was three times as old as his 
wife ; 15 years afterwards he was but twice as old. What 
wad the age of each when they were marriod 1 ^ 

163. A grocer bought a cask of brandy, -^ of which leaked* 
out, and he sold the remainder, at $1.80 per gal., and by 
that means received for it as much as he gave. How much 
did it cost him per gal. ? 

' 164. A and B laid out equal sums of money in trade ; A 
gained a sum equal to ^ of his stock, and B lost $225 ; then 
A*s money was double that of B. What did each lay out ? 
' 165. There is a fifth whose head is 16 inches long, his' 
lail is askmg as his head and half the fength of his body, 
and his body is as long as his' head and tail. What is the 
length of the fish ? ? 

166. There are three persons, A, B, and C, whose ages^ 
a(re as follows i A is 20 year? old, B is as old as A and f of 
the age of C, and € is as old as A and B both. What are 
the ages of B and G ? 

167. A person has two silver ^vaps and only one cover. 
The first oUp weighs 12 oz. If the first cup be covered, it 
will weigh twice as mu<^ as the second, but if the second 
cup be covered, it will weigh three times as much as the 
&it Required the weight of the cover and of the second cup^' 
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168. Three persons do a piece of work; the first and 
second together do ^ of it, and the second and third to- 
gether do rfj. What part ofat is done by the second ? 

IGd, A man bought apples, at 5 cents per doz., half of 
^liich he exchanged for pears, at the rate of 8 apples for 5 
pears ; he then sold all his apples and pears, at 1 cent e^ht 
and bj so doing gained 19 cents. How many apples did he 
buy, and how much did they cost 1 

170. A man being asked the hour of the day, answered t 
that it was between 7 and 8, but a more exact answer being , 
required, said the hour and minute hands were exactly to- , 
gether. Required the time, 

171* What is the hour of the day when the time past > 
from noofi is equal to -^ of the time to midnight 1 

172. What b the hour of the day wtien 4 of the time past 
from midnight Is equal to f of the time to noon 1 

173. A merchant laid out $50 for linen and cotton dotbi ' 
, buying 3 yards of linen for a dollar, and 5 yards of cotton 

for a dollar. He afterwards sold ^ of his linen, and ^ of his 
^tton for $12, which was 60 cents more than it cost hiin. 
How many yards of each did he buy 1 

174. A gentleman divided his fortune among hi» three ^ 
0OB8, giving A 8 as often as B 5, and B 7 as pfVen as G 4 ; 
the diffsrence between the shares of A and C was $7500. 
What was the share of each ? 

175. A tradesman increased his estate annually by $150 . 
more than the fourth part of it ; at the end of 3 years it . 
amounted to $14811^. What was it at first ? 

176. A hare has 50 leap? before a grey-hound, and takes .' 
4 leaps to his 3 ; but two of the grey-hound's leaps are equal 
to 3 of the hare*s. How many leaps must the grey-hound 
take to overtake the hare 1 

177. A labourer was hired for 60 days, upon this condition,,, 
that for every day he worked he should receive $1.5Q ; and 
for every day he was idle, he should forfeit $.50 ; at the ex- 
piration of the time he received $75. How many days did 
he work 1 . . , 

178. A and B have the same income, A saves | of his, . 
but B, by spending 30<£. a year nlore than A, at the end of 
6 years finds himself 46£, in debt. What is thejr incomis, 
and what does each spend per year ? , ^ '' 

179. A lion of bronze, placed upon the basin of a foun- 
tain^ can spout water into the basin thrpugh his throat, hi»' 
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ejes, and bis right fbot^ If be spoatB through his throat only, 
he will fill the basin in 6 hours ; if through his right eye 
only, he will fill it in 2 days ; if through his left eye only, he . 
will' fill it in 3 days ; if through his right foot only, he will ' 
fill it in 4 hours. In what time will the basin be filled if the'^ 
water flow through all the apertures at once t 
"180. A player commenced play with a certain sum of. 
money ; at the first game he doubled his money, at the se- 
cond he lost 10 shillings, at the next game he doubled what 
h6 then had| at the fourth game he lost 20 shillings ; twice 
th^ sum he then had was as much less than 200s., as three ^ 
times the sum would be greater than 200s. Required the 
sum with which he commenced play. 

181. What is the circumference of a wheel of which the* 
diameter is 5 feet ? ' 

The circumference of a circle is 3.1416, or more exactly 
3.1415926 times the diameter. 

182. What is the diameter of a wheel- of which the cir- ,• 
cumference is 17 feet ? 



B 



.fA. paraUelogram is a • 
figure with four sides in 
which the opposite sides 
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are parallel or equidistant F d b c« 

throughput their whole extent. In the adjacent figure a b c^i 
D is a parallelogram, and also abef. ABEFisa rectan*^ 
gttlar parallelogram, or a rectangle, ai^d is measured as ex* < 
plained page 79. It is easy to see that a b c b is equal to a b v 
EF, because the triangle b ce isi equal to a n p. The eontents 
of a parallelogram, then, is found by, multiplying the length * 
of one of its sides as a b, by the perpendicular which mea** ^ 
sures the distance from that si^ to its opposite, as b e. 

D C 

The triangle a is half the pa- V* ' — !]/X ' 

rallelograin a b c d. The area \ ^/^ j \ 

of a triangle, therefore, will be \ ^y^ 1 \ 

half the product of the base a b, N-^^— ! X -. 

b)r the perpendicular c e. If the a e b 

perpendicular should &11 without the triangle it will be the j 
same. 

Tafind the area of any irregular figure, divide it into tri- 
angles. 

20 • 



To ind the w m of a circle, ttiihiply half the diaaieter by 

half the circamference. Or multiply half the diameter into 
itself;* and then multiply it by 3.1415996. 

To find Che solid contents of a round stick of timbesr, find 
the area of one end, and multiply it by the lenglh. 

If a round or a square stick tapers to a point, it contains 
jnst -j- as much as if it were all the way of the same &3de 
as at the largest end. If the stick tapers but does mit eoae 
to a poiat, it is easy to find when it wouldjcome to fkJp^aA, 
aod what it would ^en contain, and then' to find the contents 
of the part supposed to be added, and take it away from ikib 
whole. 

183. What is the area of a parallelogram, of which one side: 
» 13 feet, and the perpendicular 7 feet 1 

Ans, 91 square feet. ^. 

184. How much land is in a triangular field, of which ^ne 
aide is 28 rods, and the distance from the angle opposi|e that 
aide to that side, 15 rods 1 - 

Ans, 210 sq. rods^ or 1 cLcre and 50^ rods. 

185. How many square inches in a circle, the diameter 
10 inches t Ans. 78.54 -|- in. 

186. How many solid feet in a round stick of timber 10 
inches in diameter and 17 feet long ? 

Ans. 9:272 +ft. 

187. How many cubic feet of water will a round cistern 
Itold whibh is 3 fl. in diameter at the bottom, 4 ft. at top, and 
5 fl. high ? Ans. 48.433 y?. 



Geographical and Astronomical Questions. 

188. The diameter of the earth is 7911.73 miles ; what is 
its circumference 1 

189. The earth turns round once in 24 hoiurs v how ^' 
are the inhabitants at the equator carried each hour by tiub 
motion 1 ....;• 

190. The circumference of the earth Is divided into 860 
degrees ; how many miles in a degree ! 

191. How many degrees does the earth turn in 1 hour t 
-: 199. How many minutes of a degree does the eurtblsarn 
in 1 minute of time ? 
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493. Whai is the diffefenee in the tiiM lof; two places 
whose difference of longitude is 23® 43' ? 

194. The longitvde of Bostoo is 71« 4< W^ ofiGfaMOMBb, 
England. What is the time at OreenwiekiWhen tiis^H' h^ 
43 min. morn, at Boston 1 

Ids. The long, of Philadelphia is 76P 09^ W., that of 
Rome 1^0 29' £. What is the time at Fiaktfdiiphia, when 
at RoDie it is 6 h. 27 min. even. ? 

. 196. The earth iBoreS' rooad the sdn in 1 yeat , ill an 
^riiit nearly cireulan Its distance hmn the san b taheflH 
05,OO9,<M)O <^ miles; what disUnce does the eavlh s«^0 
every hour 7 

197. The lat. of Turk's Island isSlP SO' N. ancttli^long* 
is about the same as that of Boston* The lat; t>f Boston is 
42P>23' N. How many miles apart are they ? 

198. The mouth of the Columbia river iwubout 12S« W. 
long., and Montreal is about 73^ W. long., they are in aboitt 
the same lat. A degree of longitude in that latitude is about 
48.3 miles. , Moyf many miles are they apart, measuring on 
a parallel of latitude 1 



Examples in JBxchange. 

It is not nebessary to give rales lev e&ehange. There ar^ 
books which explain the relative value of foreign and Amerf- 
can coin, weights, and measures. The one may be exchang- 
ed to the other by multiplication or division. 

199. What is the value of ia£. 14s. 8d. English or ster- 
ling money, in Federal money 1 

It' will be most convenient to reduce the shiHings and 

pence to the decimal of a pound. For the value, see the- ta- 
ble. ■ . - ...-.•. .-, . .1 

200. What is the value of $153.78 in sterling money ? 

201. What is the value of 858 francs, 50 centimes, in 
Federal money? 

202. What is the value of $287.42, in French money 1 
303. What is the value of 523 Dutch gelders or florins, 

at 40 cents each, in Federal money ? 

204. What is the value of $98.59 in Dutch gelder s. 

205. What is the value of ^7 dueafti of P^filesi at $T77J 
each, in Federal money ? ^ 
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Tables of Coin, Weights , and Measures, 

Denwuiii^ions ofFcMleral aumey as detennined by an Act 
of €^grM8, Ai^ 8, 1786. 

10 mills make 1 cent ouurked c 
10 cents 1 dime d. 

10 dimes 1 dollar 9 

10 dollars 1 Eagle E. 

The coins of federal money are two of gold, firartof ail- 
fiar, md two of copper. The gold coins are an e^gle and 
half-eagle; the silyer,"^ dollar, half-dollar, double-diooe, and 
dime ; the copper, a cent and half-cent. The standard gold 
and nUver is eleven parts iine, and one part alloy. The 
wei^t of fine gold in the eagle is 240.268 grains ; of fipe 
siher in the dollar, 375.64 grains ; of copper in 100 centi^ 
2^ lbs. avoirdupoisi* 

ENGLISH. MONET. 

4 farthings make 1 penny d. value in U. S. $0,019 

12 pence 1 shilling s. .228 

20 shillings 1 pound £. 4.4444 

21 shillings 1 guinea 4.6724 

FRENCH M0NE7. 

100«entimes make 1 fFanc, valoef. 1875. 

TBOX wsiofaT. . 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 penny-weight dwt» 
20 dwt. 1 ounce oz. 

12 oz. 1 pound lb. 

By this weight are weighed jewels, gold, silver, com^ 
bread, and liqaors. 

■ ' j . ■ 

APOTBBPARIESV WEIGHT. 

20 grains (gn) make 1 scruple sc. , 

3 sc 1 dram dr. or 3 

8 dr. 1 ounce oz. or % 

12 oz. 1 lb. 

\^%a above aretheeoins whieh wefo at first contemplated, but the 
doubU^dime has never been coined. Twenty-fivc-cent pieces anA 
half-dimes have been coined. 
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Apothecaries use this weight in coaipoundiog their medi- 
cines ; but they buy and sell their drugs by Avoirdnpois 
weight. Apothecaries' is the same a»Tfoy» hmfeig only «Hae 
different divisions. ' ' 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

' 16' drams (dr.) make 1 ounce oz. 

16 oz. 1 pound * . lb. 

28 lbs. 1 quarter qr. 

4 qrs. 1 hundred-weight cwt-. 

20cwt. 1 ton T. , 

By this weight are weighed all things pf a coarse and 
drossy nature ; such as butter, cheese, flesh, grocery waiesi 
and sdl metals except gold and silver. 

IIRY MBASURC. 

2 pints (pt) make 1 quart qt. 

8 qts. 1 peck pk. 

4 pks. 1 bushel bu. 

8 bu. 1 quarter qr. 

The diameter of a Winchester bushel id 18j> inches, and 
its depth 8 inches. — ^And one gallon by dry measure con- 
tains 268^ cubic inches. 

By this measure salt, lead ore; oysters^ com, and other dry 
goods are jneasured. 

ALE OR BEER MEASURE. 

-f .'•■-- 

2 pints (pt) make 1 quart if. * 

4 qts. 1 gallon gal. 

^ gals. 1 firkin of ale fir. > 

9 gals. 1 firkin of beer fir. 

2 fir. 1 kikierkin kil. 
i kil. 1 barrel bar. 

3 kil. 1 hogshead hhd. 
3 bar. 1 butt butt 

The ale gallon contains 282 cubic inches. In Londoa 
the ale firkin contains 8 g^IonS) and the beer firkin 9 ; other 
measures being in the same proportion. 
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WINfi MEASURE. 



2 pints (pt) make 1 qaart 



4qts 
42gikk 

eSgals. 
84 gals. 

2 pipes 
18 gals. 
31^ gallons 



1 gallon. 
1 tierce 
1 hogshead 
1 puncheon 
1 pipe or butt 
I tun 
1 runlet 



qt 

gal. 

tier. 

hhd. 

pun. 

p. orb. 

run. 
bar. 



1 barrdl 
The winegallon contains 231 cubic inches. 
By this measure brandy, spirits, perry, cider, m^ad^ vin^ 
gar, and oil are measured. 



CLOTH MEASURE. 

2^ inches make 1 nail 
4 nis. I quarter 

4 qrsv 1 y^rd 

3 qrs. 1 ell Flemish 

5 qrs. I ell English 

5 qrs. 1 aune or ell French. 

The French aune is 42 inches. 



nl. 
qr. 

yd. 

mti 

ElIEng. 



LONG MEASURE. 

3 barley corns make 1 inch in. 

12 in. 1 foot ft 

3 fl. 1 yard yd. 

5} yds. 1 pole or rod pole 

40 poles 1 furlong for. 

8 fur. J mile ml. 

3 mis. 1 league 1. 

60 geographical miles, or 
69} statute miles 1 degree nearly, deg. or ^ 

360 degrees the circumference of the earth. 

Also, 4 inches make 1 hand 

5 feet 1 geometrical pace 

6 feet 1 fathom 
6 points 1 line 

12 lines 1 inch 
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SQCTARB HEASUBE* 



144 inche€ make 1 foot 



9 fl 
30i yds. or 

40 poles 
4 roods 



I 



1 yard 

1 pole, rod, or perch. 

1 rood. 
1 acre. 



ft. 
yd. 



CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 



1728 inches make 
27 feet 

40 feet of round timber, or 
50 feet of hewn timber 
128 solid feet 

TIME. 



ft. 



! 



1 foot 
1 yard. 

1 UmAxt load. 

1 cord of wood. 



60 seconds make 
60 minutes 
24 hours 

7 days 

4 weeks 

13 months, 1 day, and 6 boors ) 
or 365 days, 6 hours ) 

12 calendar months 



1 minute 
1 hour 
1 day 
1 week 
1 month 



m. 
h. 

w. 



1 Julian year Y. 
1 year. 



The true length of the sdar year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
min. 57 seconds. 



{ 
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Refleciians an Mathematical Reasoning. 



Ip the ieumer has stndied die preceding pages attentively, 
he has had some practice in mathematical reasoning. It 
may now be pleasant, as well as useful, to giye some atten- 
tion to the principles of it. 

By attending to the objects around us, we observe two 
properties by which they are capable of being increased or 
diminished, viz. in number and extent. 

Whatever is susceptible of increase and diminution is the 
object of mathematics. 

Arithmetic is the science of numbers. 

All individoal or single things are naturally subjects of 
number. Extent of all kinds is also made a subject of num- 
ber, though at first view it would seem to have no connexion 
with it. But to apply number to extent, it is necessary to 
have recourse to artificial units. If we wish to compare 
two distances, we cannot form any correct idea of their 
relative extent, until we fix upon some length with which 
we are familiar as a measure. This measure we call one 
or a unit We then compare the lengths, by finding how 
many times this measure is contained in them. By this 
means length becomes an object of number. We use dif- 
ferent units for different purposes. For some we use the 
inch, for others the foot, the yard, the rod, the mile, &c 

In the same manner we have artificial units for surfaces, 
for solids, for liquids, for weights, for time, &c. And in all 
there are different units for different purposes. 

When a measure is assumed as a unit, all smaller mea- 
sures are fractions of it. If the foot is taken for the iini^ 
inches are fractions. If the rod is the unit, yards, feet, and 
inches are fractions, and the smaller, being fractions of the 
larger, are fractions of fractions. It may be remarked, that 
all parts are properly units of a lower order. As we say sin- 
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gle things are units, so when they are cut into parts, these 
parts are single things, and consequently units, and they are 
numbered as such. When a thing is divided into eight equal 
parts, for example, the parts are numbered, one, two, three, 
^c. ' As we put together several units and make a collec* 
tion which is called a unit of a higher order, so any single 
thing may be considered as a collection of parts, and these 
parts will be units of a lower order. The unit may be con- 
sidered as a collection of tenths, the tenths as a collection of 
hundredths, &c. 

The first knowledge we have of numbers and their uses is 
derived from external objects ; and in all their practical uses 
they are applied to external objects. In this form they are 
called concrete numbers. Three horses, five feet, seven dol- 
lars, ^c. are concrete numbers. 

When we become familiar with numbers, we af^ at^le to 
think of them and reason upon them without reference to 
any particular object, as three, five, seven, four times three 
ure twelve, &c. These are called abstract numbers. 

Though all arithmetic operations are actually performed 
on abstract numbers, yet it is generally much easier to reason 
upon concrete numbers, because a reference to sensible ob- 
jects shows at once the purpose to be obtained, ^nd at ^he 
same time, suggests the means to arrive at it, and shows also 
how the result is to be interpreted. 

Success in reasoning depends very much upon the perfec- 
tions of the language which is applied to the subject, and 
also upon the choice of the words which are to be used. 
The choice of words again depends chiefly on the knowledge 
of their true import. There is no subject on which the lan- 
guage is so perfect as that of mathematics. Yet even in this 
there is great danger of being led into errors and difficulties, 
for want of a perfect knowledge of the import of its terms* 
There is not much danger in reasoning on concrete numr 
hers ; but in abstract numbers persons pretty well skilled in 
mathematics, are sometimes led into a perfect paradox, and 
cannot discover the cause of it, when perhaps a single word 
would remove the whole difficulty. This usually happens in 
reasoning from general principles, or in deriving particular 
consequences from them. The reason is, the general prin*- 
ciples are but partially understood. This is to be attributed 
chiefly to the manner in which mathematics are treated in 
roost elementary books, where one general principle is built 

21 
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upon another, without brioging into view the particulars on 
which they are actually founded. 

There are several different forms in which subtraction 
may appear, as may be seen by referring to Art. VIII. In 
order to employ the word Subtraction in general reasoning, 
either of the operations ought readily to bring this word to 
mind, and the Word ought to suggest either of the operations. 

The yrotdL division would naturally suggest but one pur- 
pose, that is, to divide a number into parts ; but it is applied 
to another purpose, which apparently has no immediate con- 
nexion with it, viz. to discover how many times one number 
is contained in another. In fractions the terms multiplica- 
tion and division are applied to operations, which neKher of 
the terms would naturdly suggest The process of multiply- 
ing a whole number by a fraction (Art. XVI.) is so differ- 
ent from what is called multiplication of whole numbers, 
that it requires a course of reasoning to show the connexion, 
and much practice, to render the term familiar to this opera- 
tion. These remarks apply to many other instances, but 
they apply with much greater force to the division of whole 
numbers by frabtions. Arts. XXIII. and XXIV. are in 
stances of this. It is difficult to conceive that either of 
these, and more especially the latter, is any thing like divi- 
sion ; and it is still more difficult to conceive that the opera- 
tions in these two articles come under the same name. When 
a person learns division of whole numbers by fractions from 
general principles, where neither of these operations is 
brought into view, it is easy to conceive how very imperfect 
his idea of it will be. The truth is, (and I have seen nu- 
merous instances of it,) that if he happens to meet with a 
practical case like those in the articles mentioned above, any 
other term in the world would be as likely to occur to him 
as division. In an abstract example the difficulty would be 
very much increased. 

The above observations suggest one practical result, 
which will apply to mathematics generally, and it will be 
found to apply with equal force to every other subject. In 
adopting any general term or expression, we should be care- 
ful to examine it in as many ways as possible. Secondly, 
we should be careful not to use it in any^sense in which we 
have not examined it. Thirdly, if we find any difficulty in 
usinjgr it in a case where we are sure it ought to apply, it is 
an indication that we do not fully understand it in that 
sense, and that it requires further examination. 
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I shall give a few instances of errors and difBculties into 
which persons, not sufficiently acquainted with the princi- 
ples, sometimes fall. 

Suppose a person has obtained a knowledge of the rule 
of division by a course of abstract reasoning, and that the 
only definite idea that he attaches to it is,Hhat it is the <^po- 
site of nmltiplication, or that it is used to divide a number 
into parts. Let him pursue his arithmetic in this way, and 
learn to divide a whole number by a fraction. He will be 
astonished to find a quotient larger than the dividend ; and 
if the divisor be a decimal, his astonishment will be still 
greater, because the reason is not so obvious. Let him di- 
vide 40 by ^ according to the rule, and he will find a quo- 
tient 90. Or let him divide 45 by .03 and he will find a 
quotient 1500. This seems a perfect paradox, and he will 
be quite unable to account for it. Now if he had the idea 
intimately joined with the term division, that the quotient 
shows how many times the divisor is contained in the divi- 
dend ; and also a proper idea of a fraction, that it ie \^m 
than oncy instead of saying, divide 40 by ^, or 45 by .j}3, he 
would say, how many times is ^ contained in 40, or .03 in 
45 ; and all the difficulty would vanish. 

Innumerable instances occur, which show the importance 
of a single idea attached to a general term, which the term 
itself would not readily bring to mind, but which a single* 
word is often sufficient to recal. The most important acces- 
sory ideas to be attached to the term division are, that the 
quotient shows how many times the divisor is contained in 
the dividend; and that it is the reverse of multiplication. 
Those for subtraction are that it shows the difference of the 
two numbers ; and that it is the reverse of addition. 

Sometimes, it is asked if dollars and pounds, or gallons 
be multiplied together, what will they produce ? If dollars 
be divided by dollars, what will they produce ? If dollars 
be divided by bushels, what will they produce ? d&c. 

It is observed, in square measure, that the length multi- 
plied by the breadth gives the number of^square feet in any 
rectangular surface. It is sometimes asked, if dollars be 
multiplied by dollars, what will be produced ? If 56. 3d. be 
multiplied by 3s. 8d., what will be the result ? 

It is observed in fractions, that tenths divided by tenths, 
hundredths by hundredths, &c. produce units ; from this 
some have concluded, that a cent divided by a cent, or a 
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mill by a mill^ would prodace a dollar, and thoagh ^ey are 
aware of the absurdity, cannot tell how to avoid the conclu- 
sion. 

The above difficulties arise chiefly from not making a 
proper distinction between abstract and concrete numbers. 
Not one of these cases can ever occur in the manner here 
proposed. They are imperfect examples. When a perfect 
example is proposed, which involves one of the above cases, 
the difficulty is entirely removed. 

It is not proper to speak of dollars being multiplied or 
divided by dollars or gallons. 

At 5 dollars per barrel, what cost 3 barrels of flour ? 

Instead of saying that 5 dollars is to be multiplied by 3 
barrels, say 3 barrels will cost three times as much as 1 bar- 
rel, that is three times 5 dollars. 

If 1 dollar will buy 7 lbs. of raisins, how many pounds 
may be bought for 4 dollars ? 

Say 4 dollars will buy 4 times as many pounds as 1 dol- 
hff." in t hese t w o -examples there is no doubt what the an« 
swer should be. In one it is dollars, and in the other it is 
pounds. 

In a piece of cloth 5 feet long and 3 feet wide, how many 
square feet ? 

If it were 5 feet long and 1 foot wide, it would contain 5 
square feet, but being 3 feet wide it will contain three times 
as many, or three times 5 feet. 

In a certain town a tax was laid of I dollar upon every 
tl50 ; how much did a man possess whose tax was 3 dol- 
lars t 

It IS evident that he possessed three times 9150. 

At I cent each, how many apples may be bought for 1 

cent 1 

Here the divisor is 1 cent and the dividend is 1 cent, and 
the result is an apple instead of a dollar. 

How many gallons of wine at 2 dollars per gal., may be 
bought for 6 dollars t 

As many times as 2 dollars are contained in 6 dollars, so 
many gallons may be bought. 

The ttuth is, the numbers are always used as abstract 
numbers, but a reference to particular objects is kept in 
view, and the nature of the question will always show to 
what the result fnust be applied. 

It may however be established as a general principle, that 
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the multiplier and multiplicand are nevdr applied to the 
same object, and in precisely the same way ; and the pro- 
duct will be applied to the object which is mentioned in one 
denomination, as being the value of a unit in the other. 

In division there are two numbers given to find a third, 
two of which will always be of the same denomination, and 
the other different, or differently applied. 

If the dlmoF aind dividend are of the same dimomination 
and applied in the same way, the question is, to find how 
many times the one is contained in the other, and the quo- 
tient will be applied differently. 

If the divisor and the dividend are of different denomina- 
tions, or differently applied to the same denomination, the 
question is to divide the dividend into parts, and^^the quo- 
tient will be applied in the same manner as the dividend. 

When any difficulty occurs in solving a question, it is best 
to supply very small numbers, and solve it first with them, 
and then with the numbers given* If the question is in an 
abstract form, endeavour to form a practical one, which shall 
require the same operation, and the difficulty is generally 
very much diminished. 

In all <kises reason from many to one, or firom a part to 
one ; and then from one to many or to a part. If several 
parts be given, always reason from them to one part, and 
then to many parts, or to the whole. 
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Colburn^s First Lessons j or, Intellectual Arithmetic, 

The merits of this little work are so well known, and 
so highly appreciated in Boston and its vicinity, that 
any recommendation of it is unnecessary, except to 
those parents and teachers in the country, to whom it 
has ifot been introduced. To such it may be interest- 
ing and important to be informed, that the system of 
which this work gives the elementary principles, is found- 
ed on this simple maxim ; that, children should he instruct- 
ed in every science^ just so fast as they can understand ii. 
[n conformity with this pnnciple, the book commences 
with examples so simple, that they can' be perfectly 
comprehended and performed mentally by children of 
four or five years of age ; having performed these, the 
scholar will be enabled to answer the more difficult ques* 
tions which follow. He will find, at every stage of his 
progress, that what he has already done has perfectly 
prepared him for what is at present required. This 
wilt encourage him to proceed, and will afford him a 
satisfaction in his study, which can never be enjoyed 
while performing the merely mechanical operation of 
Ciphering according to artificial rules. 

This method entirely supersedes the necessity of any 
rules, and the book contains none. The scholar learns 
to reason correctly respecting all combinations of num- 
bers ; and if he reasons correctly, he must obtain the 
desired result. The scholar, who can be made to un- 
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derstand how a- stun should be done, needs neither book 
nor instructer to dictate how it must be done. 

This admirable elementary Arithmetic introduces the 
scholar at once to that simple, practical system, which 
accords with the natural operations of the human mind. 
All that is learned in this way is precisely what will 
be found essential in transacting the ordinary business 
of life, and it prepares the way, in the best possible 
manner, for the more abstruse investigations which be- 
long to maturer age. Children of five or six years of 
age will be able to make considerable progress in the 
science of numbers by pursuing this simple method of 
studying it ; and it will uniformly be found that this is 
one of the most useful and interesting sciences upon 
which their minds can be occupied. By using this work 
children may be farther advanced at the age of nine 
or ten, than they can be at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
by the cc»nmon method. Those who have used it, and 
are regarded as competent judges, have uniformly de- 
cided Siat more can be learned from it in one year, than 
can be acquired in two years from any other treatise 
ever published in America. Those who regard econo- 
my in time and money, cannot fail of holding a work 
in high estimation w^hich will afford these important 
advantages. 

Colburn's First Lessons are accompanied with such 
instructions as to the proper mode of using them, as 
will relieve parents and teachers from any embarrass- 
ment. The sale of the work has been so extensive, that 
the publishers have been enabled so to reduce its price, 
that it is, at once, the cheapest and the best Arithmetic 
in the country. 



Colburn^s Sequel. 

This work consists of two parts, in the first of which 
the author has given a great variety of questions, v- 
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ranged according to the method pursued in the Fiist 
Lessons ; the second part eoiisists of a few qiie8tiion», 
with the solution of them, and such copious illustrations 
of the prkiciples inrolved in the examples in the first post 
of the work, thftt the whole is rendered perfectly intel- 
ligible. The two parts are designed to be :Studied to- 
gether. The answers to the questions in the first part 
are given in a Key, which is published separately for 
the use of instracters. If the scholar find any sum 
difiicult, he must turn to the principles and illustrations, 
given in the second part, and these will furnish all the 
assistance that is needed. 

The design of this arrangement is to make the scho- 
lar understand his subject thoroughly, instead of per- 
forming his sums by rule. 

The First Lessons 'contain only examples of num- 
bers so small, that they can be solved without the use of 
a slate. The Sequel commences with small and simfde 
combinaticms, and proceeds gradually to the more ext^^ 
sive and varied, and the scholar will rarely have occa- 
sion for a principle in arithmetic, which is not fiilly 
illustrated in this work. 






Colburn^s Introduction to Algebra. 

Those who are competent to decide on the merits 
of this work, consid^ it equal, at least, to either of die 
others composed by the same author. 

The publishers cannot desire that it should have » 
higher commendation. The science of Algebra is go 
much simplified, that children may proceed with ease 
and advantage to the study of it, as soon as they have 
finished the preceding treatises on arithmetic. The 
same, method is pursued in this as in the author's other 
works ; every thuig is made plain as he proceeds with 
his subject. 

The uses which are performed l^ this science, give 
it a high claim to more general aktenti<Mi. Few of the 
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more abstract mathematieal investigations eaii be con- 
ducted, without it ; and a great proportion of those, for 
which arithmetic is used, would be performed with 
much greater facility and accuracy by an algebraic 
process. 

The study of Algebra is singularly adapted to disci- 
plipe the mind, and give it direct and simple modes of 
reasoning, and it is universally regarded as one of the 
most pleasing studies in which me mind can be en- 
g^ed. 

The Author^s Preface. 

The first object of the author of the following trea- 
tise has been to make the transition from ariumetic 
to algebra as gradual as possible. The book, there- 
fore, commences with practical questions in simple equa- 
tions, such as the learner might readily solve with- 
out the aid of algebra. This requires the explanation 
of only the signs {Jus and minusj the mode of express- 
ing multiplication and division, and the sign of equal- 
ity ; together with the use of a letter to express the un- 
known quantity. These may be understood by any one 
who has a tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. All of 
them, except the use of the letter, have been explained 
in arithmetic. To reduce such an equation, requires 
only the application of the ordinary rules of arithmetic ; 
and these are applied so simply, that scarcely any one 
can mistake them, if left entirely to himself. Chie or 
two questions arc solved first with little explanation in 
order to give the learner an idea of what is wanted, and 
he is then left to solve several by himself. 

The most simple combinations are given first, th^ 
those which are more difficult. The learner is expected 
to derive most of his knowledge by solving the exam- 
ples himself; therefore care has been taken to make 
the explanations as few and as brief as is consistent with 
giving an idea of what is required. 

In order to study this work to advantage, the learner 
should solve every question in course, and do it algebrc 
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tcally. If he finds a question which he can solve as easi- 
ly without the aid of algebra as with it, he may be as- 
sured, this is what the author expected. If he first 
solves a question, which involves no difiiculty, he will 
understand perfectly what he is about, and he will there- 
by be enabled to encounter those which are difiicult. 

When the learner is directed to turn back and do in 
a new wa]^, something he has done before, let him not 
fail to do it, for it will be necessary to his fiiture pro- 
gress ; and it will be much better to trace the new prin- 
ciple in what he has done before than to have a new 
example for it. 

The author has heard it objected to his arithmetics 
by some, that they are too easy. Perhaps the same ob- 
jection will be made to this treatise on algebra. But 
m both cases, if they are too easy, it is the fault of the 
subject, and not of the book. For in the First Lessons, 
there is no explanation ; and in the Sequel there is 
probably less than in any other books, which explain at 
all. As easy however as they are, the author believes 
that whoever undertakes to teach them, will find the 
intellects of his scholars more exercised in studying 
them, than in studying the most difiicult treatise he can 
put into their hands. 
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